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Lead  Mining  in  Southeastern 
Missouri. 

BY  R.  D.  0.  JOHNSON.* 

The  lead  deposits  of  southeastern  Mis¬ 
souri  carry  galena  disseminated  in  cer¬ 
tain  strata  of  magnesian  limestone.  Their 
greater  dimensions  are  generally  horizon¬ 
tal,  but  with  outlines  extremely  irregu¬ 
lar.  The  large  orebodies  consist  usually 
of  a  series  of  smaller  bodies  disposed 
parallel  to  one  another.  These  smaller 
members  may  coalesce,  but  are  generally 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  varying 
thickness  of  lean  ore  or  barren  rock.  The 
vertical  and  lateral  dimensions  of  an  ore- 
body  may  be  determined  with  a  fair  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  by  diamond  drilling,  and 
a  map  may  be  constructed  from  the  in¬ 
formation  so  obtained.  Such  a  map  (on 
which  are  plotted  the  surface  contours) 
makes  it  possible  to  determine  closely  the 
proper  location  of  the  shaft,  or  shafts, 
considering  also  the  surface  and  under¬ 
ground  (Jrainage  and  tramming. 

The  first  shafts  in  the  district  were 
sunk  at  Bonne  Terre,  where  the  deposits 
lie  comparatively  near  the  surface.  The 
early  practice  at  this  point  was  to  sink  a 
number  of  small  one-compartment  shafts. 
As  the  deposits  were  followed  deeper,  this 
gave  way  to  the  practice  of  putting  down 
two-compartment  shafts  equipped  much 
more  completely  than  were  the  shallower 
shafts. 

At  Flat  River  (where  the  deposits  lie 
at  much  greater  depths,  some  being  over 
500  ft.)  the  shafts  are  7ft.  by  14  ft.,  6^ 
ft.  by  18  ft.  and  7  ft.  by  20  ft.  These 
larger  dimensions  give  room  not  only  for 
two  cage-ways  and  a  ladder-way,  but  also 
for  a  roomy  pipe-compartment.  The  large 
quantities  of  water  to  be  pumped  in  this 
part  of  the  district  make  the  care  of  the 
pipes  in  the  shafts  a  matter  of  first  im¬ 
portance.  At  Bonne  Terre  only  such  a 
quantity  of  water  was  encountered  as 
could  be  handled  by  bailing  or  be  taken  out 
with  the  rock;  there  the  only  pipe  nec¬ 
essary  was  a  small  air  pipe  down  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  shaft.  When  the  quantity  of 
water  encountered  is  so  great  that  the 
continued  working  of  the  mine  depends 
upon  its  uninterrupted  removal,  the  care 
of  the  pipes  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  A  shaft  which  yields  from 
4,000  to  5,000  gal.  of  water  per  minute  is 
equipped  with  two  12-in.  column  pipes 
and  two  4-in.  steam  pipes  covered  and 
sheathed.  Moreover,  the  pipe  compart¬ 
ment  will  probably  contain  an  8-in.  air- 
pipe,  besides  speaking  tubes,  pipes  for  car¬ 
rying  electric  wires  and  pipes  for  conduct¬ 
ing  water  from  upper  levels  to  the  sump. 
To  care  for  these  properly  there  are  re¬ 
quired  a  separate  compartment  and  plenty 
of  room. 

♦Mining  and  mechanical  engineer,  St.  liouis. 
Mo. 


Shafts  are  sunk  by  using  temporary 
head  frames  and  iron  buckets  of  from 
8  to  14  cu.  ft.  capacity.  Where  the  influx 
of  water  was  small,  104  ft.  have  been 
sunk  in  30  days,  with  three  8-hour  shifts, 
two  drills  and  two  men  to  each  drill;  2)4" 
in.  drills  are  used  almost  exclusively; 
3J4-m.  drills  have  been  used  in  sinking, 
but  without  apparent  increase  in  speed. 

The  influence  of  the  quantity  of  water 
encountered  upon  the  speed  of  sinking 
(and  the  consequent  cost  per  foot)  is  so 
great  that  figures  are  of  little  value.  Con¬ 
ditions  are  not  at  all  uniform. 

At  some  point  (usually  before  200  ft. 
is  reached)  a  horizontal  opening  will 
be  encountered.  This  opening  invari¬ 
ably  yields  water,  the  amount  following 
closely  the  surface  precipitation.  It  is  the 
practice  to  establish  at  this  point  a  pump¬ 
ing  station.  The  shaft  is  “ringed”  and 
the  water  is  directed  into  a  sump  on  the 
side,  from  which  it  is  pumped  out.  This 
sump  receives  also  the  discharge  of  the 
sinking  pumps. 

The  shafts  sunk  in  solid  limestone  re¬ 
quire  no  timbering  other  than  that  nec¬ 
essary  to  support  the  guides,  pipes  and 
ladder  platforms.  These  timbers  are  8  in. 
by  8  in.  and  6  in.  by  8  in.  spaced  7  or  8 
ft.  apart. 

Shafts  are  sunk  to  a  depth  of  10  ft.  be¬ 
low  the  point  determined  upon  as  the 
low'er  cage  landing.  From  the  end  at  the 
bottom  a  narrow  drift  is  driven  horizon¬ 
tally  to  a  distance  of  15  ft;  at  that  point 
it  is  widened  out  to  10  ft.  and  driven  20  ft. 
further.  The  whole  area  (10  by  20  ft.) 
is  then  raised  to  a  point  28  or  30  ft.  above 
the  bottom  of  the  drift  from  the  shaft. 
The  lower  part  of  this  chamber  consti¬ 
tutes  the  sump.  Starting  from  this  cham¬ 
ber  (on  one  side  and  at  a  point  10  ft. 
above  the  cage  landing,  or  20  ft.  above 
the  bottom  of  the  sump),  the  “pump 
house”  is  cut  out.  This  pump  house 
is  cut  40  ft.  long  and  is  as  wide  as 
the  sump  is  long,  namely,  20  ft.  A  nar¬ 
row'  drift  is  driven  to  connect  the  top  of 
the  pump  house  with  the  shaft.  Through 
this  drift  the  various  pipes  enter  the  pump 
house  from  the  shaft. 

The  pumps  are  thus  placed  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  10  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the 
mine.  Flooding  of  mines,  due  to  failure 
of  pumps  or  to  striking  underground  bodies 
of  water,  taught  the  necessity  of  placing 
the  pumps  at  such  an  elevation  that  they 
would  be  the  last  to  be  covered,  thus 
giving  time  for  getting  or  keeping  them  in 
operation.  The  pumps  are  placed  on  the 
solid  rock,  the  air  pumps  and  condensers 
at  a  lower  level  on  timbers  over  the  sump. 

With  this  arrangement,  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  serves  as  an  antechamber  for 
the  sump,  in  which  is  collected  the  w'ash- 
ing  from  the  mine  and  the  dripping  from 
the  shaft.  The  sump  proper  rarely  needs 
cleaning. 

The  pumps  are  generally  of  high-grade, 
compound  and  triple-expansion,  pot-valved, 
outside-packed  plunger  pattern.  Plants 


with  electrical  power  distribution  have 
recently  installed  direct-connected  com¬ 
pound  centrifugal  pumps  with  entire 
success. 

Pumps  of  the  Cornish  pattern  have  never 
been  used  much  in  this  region.  One  such 
pump  has  been  installed,  but  the  example 
has  not  been  followed  even  by  the  com¬ 
pany  putting  it  in. 

The  irregular  disposition  of  the  ore 
renders  any  systematic  plan  of  drifting 
or  mining  (as  in  coal  or  vein  mining)  im¬ 
possible.  On  each  side  of  the  shaft  and 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its  greater 
horizontal  dimension,  drifts  12  to  14  ft.  in 
width  are  driven  to  a  distance  of  60  or 
70  ft.  In  these  broad  drifts  are  located 
the  tracks  and  also  the  “crossovers”  for 
running  the  cars  on  and  off  the  cage. 

When  a  deposit  is  first  opened  up,  it  is 
usually  worked  on  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  levels.  These  eventually  cut  into 
one  another,  when  the  ore  is  hoisted  from 
the  lower  level  alone. 

The  determination  of  the  depth  of  the 
lower  level  is  a  matter  of  compromise. 
Much  good  ore  may  be  known  to  exist 
below ;  when  it  comes  to  mining,  it  will 
have  to  be  taken  out  at  greater  expense ; 
but  the  level  is  aimed  to  cut  through  the 
lower  portions  of  the  main  body.  It  is 
generally  safe  to  predict  that  the  ore  lying 
below  the  upper  levels  will  eventually  be 
mined  from  a  lower  level  without  the 
expense  of  local  underground  hoisting 
and  pumping. 

The  ore  has  simply  to  be  followed;  no 
one  can  say  in  advance  how  it  is  going 
to  turn  out.  The  irregularity  of  the  depos¬ 
its  renders  any  general  plan  of  mining  of 
little  or  no  value.  Some  managers  endeav¬ 
or  to  outline  the  deposits  by  working  on 
the  outskirts,  leaving  the  interior  as  “ore 
reserves.”  Such  reserves  have  been  found 
to  be  no  reserves  at  all,  though  the  quality 
of  the  rock  may  be  fairly  well  determined 
by  underground  diamond  drilling.  Many 
of  the  deposits  are  too  narrow  to  permit 
the  employment  of  any  system  of  out¬ 
lining  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  up 
the  ore  supply. 

The  individual  bodies  constituting  the 
general  orebody  are  rarely,  if  ever,  com¬ 
pletely  separated  by  barren  rock;  some 
“stringers”  or  “leaders”  of  ore  connect 
them.  The  careful  superintendent  keeps 
a  record  on  the  monthly  mine  map  of  all 
such  occurrences,  or  otherwise,  or  of 
blank  walls  of  barren  rock  that  mark  the 
edge  of  the  deposit.  This  precaution  finds 
abundant  reward  when  the  drills  com¬ 
mence  to  “cut  poor,”  and  when  a  search 
for  ore  is  necessary. 

The  method  of  mining  is  to  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  ore  and  to  carry  forward  a  6-ft. 
breast.  If  the  ore  is  thick  enough,  this  is 
followed  by  the  underhand  stope.  Drill 
holes  in  the  breast  are  usually  7  or  8  ft. 
in  depth ;  stope  holes,  10  to  14  feet. 

Both  the  roof  and  the  floor  are  drilled 
with  8-  or  lo-ft.  holes  placed  8  or  10  ft. 
apart.  These  serve  to  prospect  the  rock 
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in  the  immediate  neighborhood ;  in  the 
roof  they  serve  the  further  very  important 
purpose  of  draining  out  water  that  might 
otherwise  accumulate  between  the  strata 
and  that  might  force  them  to  fall.  The 
condition  or  safety  of  the  roof  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  striking  with  a  hammer.  If  the 
sound  is  hollow  or  “drummy,”  the  roof 
is  unsafe.  If  water  is  allowed  to  accu¬ 
mulate  between  the  loose  strata,  obviously 
it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  roof. 

It  is  the  duty  of  two  men  on  each  shift 
to  keep  the  mine  in  a  safe  condition  by 
taking  down  all  loose  and  dangerous 
masses  of  rock.  These  men  are  known  as 
"miners.”  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
considerable  area  of  the  roof  gets  into 
such  a  dangerous  condition  that  it  is  either 
too  risky  or  too  expensive  to  put  in  order, 
in  which  case  the  space  underneath  is 
fenced  off.  As  a  general  thing,  the  mines 
are  safe  and  are  kept  so.  There  are  but 
few  accidents  of  a  serious  nature  due  to 
falling  rock. 

The  roof  is  supported  entirely  by  pil¬ 
lars  ;  no  timbering  whatever  is  used. 
The  pillars  are  parts  of  the  orebody  or 
rock  that  is  left.  They  are  of  all  varieties 
of  size  and  shape.  They  are  usually  cir¬ 
cular  in  cross  section,  10  to  15  ft.  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  spaced  20  to  35  ft.  apart,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  character  of  the  roof.  Pil¬ 
lars  generally  flare  at  the  top  to  give  as 
much  support  to  the  roof  as  possible. 
The  height  of  the  pillars  corresponds,  of 
course,  to  the  thickness  of  the  orebody. 

All  drilling  is  done  by  2^-in.  percus¬ 
sion  drills.  In  the  early  days,  when  dia¬ 
monds  were  worth  $6  per  carat,  under¬ 
ground  diamond  drills  were  used.  Dia¬ 
mond  drills  are  used  now  occasionally 
for  putting  long  horizontal  holes  for 
shooting  down  “drummy”  roof.  Air 
pressure  varies  from  60  to  80  pounds. 
Pressures  of  100  lb.  and  more  have  been 
used,  but  the  repairs  on  the  drills  became 
so  great  that  the  advantages  of  the  higher 
pressure  was  neutralized. 

Each  drill  is  operated  by  two  men, 
designated  as  “drillers,”  or  “front  hand” 
and  “back  hand.”  The  average  amount 
of  drilling  per  shift  of  10  hours  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  40  ft.,  though  at  one  mine 
an  average  of  55  ft.  was  maintained. 

In  some  of  the  mines  the  “drillers”  and 
“back  hands”  do  the  loading  and  firing: 
in  others  that  is  done  by  “firers,”  who 
do  the  blasting  between  shifts.  When 
the  drillers  do  the  firing,  there  is  em¬ 
ployed  a  “powder  monkey,”  who  makes 
up  the  “niphters,”  or  sticks  of  powder,  in 
which  are  inserted  and  fastened  the  caps 
and  fuse ;  35%  powder  is  used  for  gen¬ 
eral  mining. 

Battery  firing  is  employed  only  in  shaft 
sinking.  In  the  mining  work  this  is  found 
to  be  much  more  expensive ;  the  heavy 
concussions  loosen  the  stratum  of  the  roof 
and  make  it  dangerous. 

Large  quantities  of  oil  are  used  for  lubri¬ 
cation  and  illumination.  “Zero”  black  oil 


and  oils  of  that  grade  are  used  on  the 
drills.  Miners’  oil  is  generally  used  for 
illumination,  though  some  of  the  mines 
use  a  low  grade  of  paraffine  wax. 

Two  oil  cans  (each  holding  about 
pints)  are  given  to  each  pair  of  drillers, 
one  can  for  black  oil  and  one  for  miners’ 
oil.  These  cans,  properly  filled,  are  given 
out  to  the  men,  as  they  go  on  shift,  at  the 
“oil  house,”  located  near  the  shaft  under¬ 
ground.  This  “oil  house”  is  in  charge  of 
the  “oil  boy,”  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the 
cans  clean,  to  fill  them  and  to  give  them 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  shift.  The 
cans  are  returned  to  the  oil  house  at  the 
end  of  the  shift. 

Kerosene  is  used  in  the  hat-lamps  in 
wet  places. 

The  “oil  houses”  are  provided  with 
three  tanks.  In  some  instances  these 
tanks  are  charged  through  pipes  coming 
down  the  shaft  from  the  surface  oil  house. 
These  tanks  are  provided  with  oil  pumps 
and  graduated  gauge-glasses. 

Shovelers  or  loaders  operate  in  gangs 
of  8  to  12,  and  are  supervised  by  a  “straw 
boss,”  who  is  provided  with  a  gallon  can 
for  illuminating  oil.  The  cars  are  20  cu. 
ft.  (i  ton)  capacity.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  one  shoveler  will  load  20  of 
these  cars  in  a  shift  of  10  hours.  They 
use  “half-spring,”  long-handled,  round- 
pointed  shovels. 

Cars  are  of  the  solid-lK)x  pattern,  and 
are  dumped  in  cradles.  Loose  and  “Ana¬ 
conda”  manganese-steel  wheels  are  the 
most  common.  Gauge  of  track.  24  to  30 
in.,  16  lb.  rails  on  main  lines  and  12  lb. 
on  the  side  and  temporary  tracks.  Cars 
are  drawn  by  mules.  One  mine  has  in¬ 
stalled  compressed-air  locomotives  and  is 
operating  them  with  success. 

Shafts  are  generally  equipped  with 
geared  hoists,  both  steam  and  electrically 
driven.  Later  hoists  are  all  of  the  first- 
motion  pattern. 

Generally  the  cars  are  hoisted  to  the 
top  and  dumped  with  cradles.  One  shaft, 
however,  is  provided  with  a  5-ton  skip, 
charged  at  the  bottom  from  a  bin,  into 
which  the  underground  cars  are  dumped. 
L’pon  arriving  at  the  top  the  skip  dumps 
automatically.  This  design  exhibits  a 
number  of  advantages  over  the  older 
method  and  will  probably  find  favor  with 
other  mine  operators. 


A  great  difficulty  in  the  production  of 
power  from  peat  gas  is  the  rapid  forma¬ 
tion  of  tar.  This  has  to  be  separated  and 
constitutes  a  serious  loss  of  heat.  Tests 
in  a  Deutz  producer  plant  showed  that 
with  peat  containing  16.5%  moisture,  the 
fuel  used  was  2.8  lb.  per  h.p.  hour.  In 
a  Koerting  producer  the  fuel  per  h.p. 
hour  varied  from  6.2  lb.  (when  the  heating 
value  was  2,250  B.t.u.)  to  as  low  as  1.65 
lb.  when  the  calorific  value  reached  9,000 
units.  When  used  to  produce  gas  utilized 
in  a  gas-engine,  fuel  of  a  value  of  6,300 
units  showed  an  economy  of  33%  over  a 
steam-engine  using  the  same  fuel. 


Mining  in  Manchuria. 

Consul  Sammonds,  of  Niuchwang  (in 
Daily  Consular  Report,  No.  2343,  Aug. 
24,  1905),  writes  of  the  valuable  mineral 
deposits  in  Manchuria.  Coal  has  been 
mined  for  several  years  in  a  primitive 
way,  and  the  operations  of  the  Russians 
in  this  direction  attracted  attention  near 
Mukden.  Gold,  both  in  quartz  and  placer, 
is  found,  as  is  copper,  silver,  and  other 
minerals.  But  just  what  the  field  offers 
in  the  way  of  practical  mining  possibilities 
is,  as  yet,  subject  to  further  investigation. 
Many  agree,  however,  that  Manchuria  is 
one  vast  field  of  mines  and  rich  farming 
and  grazing  lands.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
samples  of  ore  promise  large  results; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  question  entering  into 
the  operation  of  (and  as  yet,  indeed,  the 
securing  of  title  to)  good  properties  is 
too  nebulous  at  this  particular  time  to 
prove  attractive  to  capital.  With  war  at 
an  end  and  ample  and  well-defined  gov¬ 
ernment  regulations  in  force,  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  mining  enterprises  in  Manchuria 
will  be  open  to  serious  examination.  The 
indications,  or  “croppings,”  certainly  war¬ 
rant  thorough  prospecting  and  expert  opin¬ 
ions  where  capital  seeks  investment  in 
mines.  Manifestly,  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  development  of  mining  properties 
are  practically  at  a  standstill  in  Manchuria. 
In  many  parts  of  China,  as  well  as  in  va¬ 
rious  countries  of  the  world,  there  exists 
a  belief  that  the  mineral  deposits  of  Man¬ 
churia  are  fabulously  rich.  This  belief 
may,  in  part,  be  accounted  for  by  the  popu¬ 
lar  idea  that  an  unknown  mineral  or  gold 
district  possesses  great  wealth. 


Mineral  Output  of  India. 

With  the  exception  of  manganese  ore, 
there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  output  of  every  important  mineral 
from  mines  regulated  by  the  Indian  Mines 
Act. 

The  following  short  summary  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Iron  &  Coal  Trades  Review, 
Aug.  4,  1905)  shows  the  output  from 
mines  regulated  by  the  Indian  Mines  Act 
for  the  year  1904: 


Province. 

Coal. 

Manag- 

neseOre 

Lime¬ 

stone. 

Statute 

Tons. 

7,058,980 

139,027 

Statute 

Tons. 

Statute 

Tons. 

85,034 

63,699 

49,847 

266,765 

49,867 

45,.594 

1,105 

1,000 

Total  In  1904 . 

7,661,388 

6,812,725 

1.38,733 

171,223 

60.847 

35,238 

Total  In  i)rece(llng  year. 

Difference . 

+  748,613|— 32,490 

+15,609 

According,  to  a  German  patent  (No 
160,717),  by  Chr.  Deichler  and  R.  Lesser, 
the  sulphur  impurities  of  petroleum  can 
be  removed  by  metallic  sodium.  The  re¬ 
sulting  product  is  almost  odorless. 
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Concrete  Lining  for  Mine  Shafts.* 

BY  F.  R.  DRAVO 


when  the  job  is  finished,  it  is  not  so  strong 
by  reason  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  a 


the  projection  of  the  buntons,  the  water 
finally  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  in 


The  increased  cost  of  timber  and  the 
inferior  quality  commercially  obtainable 
have  made  some  other  kind  of  shaft  lining 
desirable  in  operations  where  the  life  of 
the  mine  is  likely  to  outlast  the  timber 
lining.  The  decreased  cost  of  cement  has 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  argument  in 
favor  of  concrete.  The  incidental  advan¬ 
tages  of  protection  against  mine  fires  when 
water  is  shut  off  from  the  shaft  are  also 
important. 

Brick  and  stone  have  been  found  to  be 


FORMS  OF  AIR  SHAFTS, 
a.  Oval  concrete,  b.  Uectangular  timber, 
c.  Rectangular  concrete. 

exceedingly  pervious  to  water,  and  in  cold 
weather,  owing  to  their  roughness,  help 
the  formation  of  icicles  to  the  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  shaft,  and  the  machinery  and 
pipes  therein.  The  excessive  cost  of  brick 
or  stone  linings  in  some  sections  is  on 
account  of  the  original  cost  of  materials, 
the  necessity  of  using  an  excessive  amount 
of  mortar,  and  the  high  cost  of  skilled 
labor  to  build  such  linings  under  the 
adverse  conditions  usually  found  in  a  min¬ 
ing  shaft.  Then,  again,  the  time  required 
to  place  brick  or  stone  is,  at  least,  double 
the  time  required  in  lining  with  concrete; 

‘Abstract  of  paper  In  Proc.  Eng.  Soc.  of 
West.  Penn.,  Vol.  XXI.  No.  6,  July,  1905, 
p.  319. 


bond  to  the  walls  of  the  shaft,  which  in-  a  perfect  rain  unless  provided  for  by  an 
deed  is  almost  impossible  in  the  presence  additional  interior  lining,  which  of  itself 
of  an  ordinary  amount  of  water ;  with  con-  adds  to  the  cost,  and  makes  repair  difficult 
Crete  the  presence  of  water  in  ordinary  and  expensive.  On  this  account  interior 
quantities  presents  no  difficulties  and  adds  linings  are  seldom  used.  The  formation 
little  to  the  cost.  Of  course,  where  w'ater  of  ice  in  a  shaft  is  also  a  matter  of  serious 
is  encountered  in  great  quantities,  concen-  concern. 

trated  in  a  shallow  stratum,  the  usual  The  chief  advantage  of  timber  lining  is 
water  ring  must  be  provided  for  in  any  the  lower  first  cost,  the  greater  speed  in 
event.  placing  it,  and  the  fact  that  timber  is  bet- 

The  usual  timber  lining  lasts  from  12  ter  adapted  to  the  rectangular  or  square 
to  15  years,  and  in  from  6  to  8  years  it  plan  of  shaft.  The  cost  of  timber  depends 
becomes  necessary  to  replace  individual  on  the  locality,  but  for  western  Pennsyl- 
timbers  and  sections  of  lining,  causing  vania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  if  may  be 
temporary  shutdowns.  In  the  life  of  a  depended  on  to  cost  about  $22  to  $26  per 
mine  of  any  considerable  size,  say  30  1,000  ft.  (b.  m.).  The  framing  and  placing 


FORMS  OF  HOIST  SHAFTS, 
a.  Oval  concrete,  b.  Uectangular  tlmlier. 

years,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re-timber  the  will  cost  from  $25  to  $30  per  1,000  ft. 
shaft  entirely  at  least  once,  beside  making  (b.  m.).  The  timber  lining  can  be  placed 
many  minor  repairs.  The  cost  of  re-  in  about  one-third  the  time  required  for 
timbering  a  shaft  (owing  to  the  removal  concrete,  which  would  amount  to  a  gain 
of  the  old  lining,  and  the  increasing  price  of  13  days  per  100  ft.  of  shaft  of  ordinary 
of  timber,  and  probably  of  labor  also)  size,  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  when 
will  be  much  higher  than  the  cost  of  the  considered  alone. 

original  lining;  to  this  direct  cost  must  be  In  masonry  or  cast-iron  linings,  consid- 
added  the  loss  of  income  from  the  mine  eration  of  strength  makes  it  desirable  to 
during  the  time  of  repairs.  use  an  elliptical  or  circular  section,  w'hich 

Another  disadvantage  with  wooden  lin-  form  saves  a  large  amount  of  concrete  and 
ing  is  the  danger  from  fire  from  any  cause,  excavation ;  although  the  elliptical  shaft 
such  as  an  explosion  in  the  mine,  or  fires  causes  some  increase  in  addition  to  the 
from  lamps,  electric  wires,  or  stoves  at  area  required  to  accommodate  the  cage, 
the  foot  of  the  shaft.  Where  a  fire  or  an  The  end  spaces  of  the  ellipse  may  be  util- 
explosion  occurs  in  the  shaft,  it  is  usually  ized  for  pipe  ways  and  wire  conduits, 
ruined  and  causes  an  increased  cost  in  while  the  spaces  on  the  sides  are  usually 
repair,  which  would  put  down  an  entirely  waste  room.  Roughly  speaking,  a  rectan- 
new  shaft.  No  shutting  off  of  water  is  gular  shaft  lined  with  concrete  would  re¬ 
possible  with  a  timber  lining;  owing  to  quire  walls  twice  as  thick  as  an  elliptical 
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shaft ;  this  would  increase  the  excavation 
correspondingly  and  therefore  the  cost, 
while  the  concrete  would  cost  almost  twice 
as  much.  A  comparison  of  a  hoisting 
shaft  and  an  air  shaft  of  the  usual  design 
and  with  timber  lining,  with  corresponding 
elliptical  and  circular  concrete-lined  shafts, 
will  present  an  example  which  w'ill  closely 
approximate  the  conditions  obtained  in  the 
mining  region  of  western  Pennsylvania; 
for  other  localities,  the  local  conditions 
governing  the  cost  can  be  substituted. 

Two  shafts  of  the  United  States  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  (a  subsidiary  company  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation)  at  Tug 
river.  West  Virginia,  were  sunk  through 
one  seam  of  coal  at  100  ft.  in  depth, 
and  continued  through  a  second  seam  at 
175  ft.  depth.  The  air  shaft  was  14  ft. 
2  in.  on  the  short  axis,  by  20  ft.  on  the 
loqg  axis.  The  shaft  was  lined  for  a 
depth  of  45  ft.  in  order  to  shut  off  the 


spout  of  the  mixer  without  further  han¬ 
dling.  While  one  bucket  was  lowering, 
the  other  was  filling;  thus  no  time  was 
lost  in  delivering  concrete  to  the  placing 
gang.  All  form  work  was  done  at  night, 
and  the  concreting  on  the  day  shift.  The 
forms  were  built  in  S-ft.  vertical  sections 
and  were  used  repeatedly. 

The  cost  of  labor,  mixing,  placing 
forms,  lumber,  carpenters,  hoisting  en¬ 
gineers,  oil,  waste  supplies,  sundries  and 
superintendence  will  amount  to  about  $4 
to  $5  per  yd.  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  shaft  and  the  thickness  of  the  con¬ 
crete.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of 
materials. 

The  table,  given  herewith,  illustrates 
the  relative  cost  of  elliptical  concrete- 
lined  shafts,  and  also  the  usual  rectangu¬ 
lar  shaft  lined  with  concrete  and  with 
timber.  It  illustrates  the  great  economy 
of  the  more  permanent  concrete  shaft. 


TABLE  OF  costs. 
MAIN  SH.\FT. 


Elliptical. 

Rectangular. 

Timber- lined. 

Concrete-lined 

4J  CU.  yds. 
13.5  “  “ 

90  ft.  b.  m. 

12  cu.  yds. 

600  ft.  b.  m. 

5.9  cu.  yds. 

15 

80  ft.  b.  m. 

Cost  pf?r  Foot  of  Depth. 


Concrete,  $9.00  per  cu.  yd . | 

$40..50 

74.25 

6.40 

$66.00 

30.00 

$53.10 

82.50 

4.80 

Total  cost  of  main  shaft . 

$120.15 

$96.00 

$140.40 

AIR  SHAFT. 


Elliptical. 

Rectangular. 

Timber-lined. 

Concrete-llned. 

Concrete,  per  foot  of  depth . 

Excavation,  “  “  “  . 

3  cu.  yds. 

8  “  “ 

8  cu.  yds. 

4.3  cu.  yds. 

9.9 

Timber,  “  “  “  . 

70  ft.  b.  m. 

460  ft.  b.  m. 

70  ft.  b.  m. 

Cost  per  Foot  of  Depth. 


$30.00 

48.00 

4.20 

$48.00 

27.00 

$43.00 

69.40 

4.20 

j  $«2.20 

$75.00 

$106.60 

surface  water.  The  concrete  was  12  in. 
thick. 

The  main  hoisting  shaft  was  17  ft.  4  in. 
on  the  short  axis  by  33  ft.  on  the  long 
axis,  the  concrete  being  12  in.  thick  at  the 
sides  and  18  in.  thick  at  the  ends.  It 
was  a  four-compartment  shaft,  including 
a  downcast  airway,  two  hoisting-ways  and 
a  pipe-way.  It  was  concreted  throughout, 
on  account  of  the  downcast  air-way  and 
the  desire  to  shut  off  all  the  water  in  the 
rocks;  this  was  successfully  done.  The 
cross  buntons  were  held  by  cast-iron 
boxes  built  into  the  concrete,  but  these 
bo.xes  were  probably  unnecessary.  In  the 
hoisting  shaft  an  average  progress  of 
16  ft.  per  week  was  made,  20  ft.  being  the 
maximum.  The  total  excavation  in  this 
case  amounted  to  21  cu.  yd.  per  ft.  of 
depth. 

A  paddle  concrete-mixer  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  shaft,  and  the  concrete 
was  lowered  directly  from  the  discharge 


This  table  refers  to  the  concrete-lined 
shafts  illustrated  in  accompanying  engrav¬ 
ings  and  represents  closely  the  practice  in 
western  Pennsylvania. 

.-\n  e.xample  of  an  air  and  main  shaft, 
each  200  ft.  in  depth,  corresponding  to  the 
drawings  reproduced,  would  represent  an 
outlay  of  $34,200  for  a  timber-lined  rec¬ 
tangular  shaft;  the  equivalent  elliptical 
concrete-lined  shaft  would  cost  $40,440, 
both  figures  including  all  materials.  The 
difference  due  to  the  increased  cost  of 
$6,240  is  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that 
it  would  take  over  $15,000  to  re-timber 
both  shafts,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  time 
and  repairs. 

fin  the  discussion  of  this  paper,  Z. 
Schellenberg  said  that  the  only  elliptical 
hoisting  shaft  formerly  known  in  America 
is  at  Grindstone  Station,  Pa.  It  is  lined 
with  brick  in  cement,  and  was  built  nearly 
20  years  ago  under  W.  R.  Wilson.  This 
shaft  was  made  large  (16  ft.  clear)  to 


allow  placing  two  small  cars  tandem  on  a 
cage. 

Mr.  Schellenberg’s  experience  with  an 
elliptical  shaft  was  in  the  advantageous 
driving  of  an  air-hole  as  an  upraise  from 
the  mine  to  the  surface,  a  distance  of 
130  ft.  A  core  of  broken  rock  was  kept 
in  the  middle  of  the  shaft  by  crib-facing 
at  the  ends ;  it  enabled  the  men  to  com¬ 
fortably  stand  and  drill  the  blast  holes 
overhead  and  have  good  air.  Making  the 
shaft  12  ft.  long  gave  room  for  clear 
spaces  at  both  ends ;  one,  with  plank 
against  the  crib  sticks,  was  smooth  to  help 
the  fall  of  the  extra  excavated  material 
to  the  bottom  (to  be  there  loaded  into 
cars  and  hauled  out  of  the  mine) ;  the 
other  end  was  kept  open  as  a  manway 
from  bottom  to  top;  by  these  end  spaces 
ventilation  was  produced. 

F.  R.  Dravo  said :  There  are  no  consid¬ 
erations  by  which  we  can  apply  the  theory 
of  the  arch  to  this  lining;  it  cannot  yield 
by  moving  outward,  and  the  only  way  it 
can  fail  is  by  coming  inward.  Conse¬ 
quently,  that  removes  all  possibility  of 
applying  the  ordinary  arch  theory.  There 
cannot  be  any  great  amount  of  water  pres¬ 
sure  against  the  concrete,  because  it  will 
leak,  even  under  a  head  of  50  ft.  But  that 
pressure  cannot  become  active  (or  hy¬ 
draulic)  pressure;  it  is  simply  water  of 
seepage.  At  Tug  river  the  shaft  linings 
were  made  perfectly  tight,  with  provisions 
for  tapping  off  the  water  through  the  con¬ 
crete  ;  but  afterward  these  openings  were 
plugged  and  no  water  appeared  on  the 
surface  of  the  concrete. 

The  reason  for  making  the  concrete 
thicker  at  the  ends  of  the  ellipse  than  on 
the  sides  is  because  it  would  take  the 
greatest  pressure  at  the  ends.  So  far  as 
the  elliptical  form  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  making  it  so  rather 
than  made  up  of  arcs  of  circles  like  the 
five-centered  arch.  The  ellipse  should 
not  be  too  flat  on  the  sides,  because  a 
section  of  the  concrete  may  he  forced  in. 

The  water-tightness  of  the  concrete  is 
one  of  its  chief  advantages.  The  shaft 
that  Mr.  Schellenberg  mentions  at  Grind¬ 
stone  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work,  but  it 
leaks  like  a  sieve.  In  that  case  the  leak¬ 
age  is  of  no  particular  disadvantage;  when 
that  shaft  was  built  it  was  very  much 
cheaper  to  use  brick  than  concrete.  Then 
cement  was  worth  about  $3  a  bbl.,  and  en¬ 
gineers  were  not  experienced  in  its  use; 
but  with  the  present  price  of  cement,  and 
the  fact  that  so  many  people  know  how  to 
use  it  advantageously,  it  is  the  best  mate¬ 
rial  available. 

In  regard  to  shootin,g  the  rock  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  it  is  not  heavy 
work ;  it  is  different  from  that  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  Shooting  does  not  disturb  the  con¬ 
crete,  but  the  concrete  is  never  within 
50  ft.  of  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  If  a 
shaft  be  sunk  in  such  good  ground  as 
there  is  in  West  Virginia,  the  excavation 
is  first  completed ;  then  it  is  concreted 
from  the  bottom  up.  The  mass  of  earth 
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above  the  shooting  is  so  tremendous  that 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  concrete 
would  be  injured. 

As  to  an  excessive  amount  of  water,  the 
simplest  way  to  take  care  of  it  would  be 
to  take  paper  or  canvas,  lay  it  against  the 
rock  and  concrete  between  the  canvas  and 
the  forms,  thus  forcing  the  canvas  against 
the  rock.  It  will  be  found  that,  between 
the  canvas  and  the  rock,  veins  will  be 
formed,  all  leading  to  the  outlet  point 
(which  will  be  a  piece  of  i-  or  2-in.  pipe 
let  through  the  concrete).  Between  these 
veins  the  cement  that  will  leak  through 
the  canvas  (if  canvas  is  used)  will  make 
as  good  a  bond  to  the  rock  as  it  would  or¬ 
dinarily;  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the 
rock  it  takes  a  grip  good  enough  to  carry 
the  lining  without  any  support  at  the 
bottom. 

.\t  Tug  river  and  at  the  Washington 
Coal  &  Coke  Company’s  shafts  (where 
an  excessive  amount  of  water  occurred) 
pipes  were  built  through  the  concrete  and 
canvas  (or  paper)  was  placed  against  the 
rock  to  control  the  water.  After  the 
concrete  had  set  for  30  to  60  days,  the 
pipe  was  capped  and  the  water  controlled. 
In  the  case  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water  occurring  in  a  water-bearing 
stratum,  and  under  a  head  as  well,  there 
would  be  only  one  thing  to  do — that  is,  to 
put  in  a  water  ring  and  take  the  water 
away.] 


Nitric  Acid  From  Air. 

H.  R.  Carveth  and  C.  L.  Rand,  in  the 
Sibley  Journal  of  Engineering,  May,  1905, 
review  the  various  processes  which  have 
been  devised  for  the  production  of  nitric 
acid  by  electric  discharges  through  air. 
The  following  table  is  given  of  the  yields 
obtained  by  various  e.xperimenters,  the 
figure  given  being  the  grams  obtained  per 
kw-hour : 


1897.  Rayleigh .  49.1  grams  H NO 3 

1900.  McDougal  an<l  Howies 

(best  yield) .  ..  33.8  “  “ 

1902.  Kowalski .  65.0  "  " 

190:1.  MuthmaDQ  &  Hofer .  70.0  “  “ 

1897.  Crookes .  74.0  "  " 

1902.  Bradley  and  Lovejoy.  ...  83.0  “  “ 

1904  Blrkeland  and  Eydo . 110.0  ••  “ 


The  calculations  of  Muthmann  and  Hofer 
indicate  157.5  grams  of  nitric  acid  per 
kw-hour  as  the  theoretical  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  above  results,  which  in  real¬ 
ity  are  mere  approximations,  indicate  that 
commercial  success  may  yet  be  attained. 
The  main  improvements  which  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  an  advantageous  influence  on 
the  yield  of  nitric  acid  by  the  electric  flame 
are:  (a)  A  vessel  so  designed  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  hot-cold  effect;  (&)  spark 
long  drawn  out;  (c)  low  current  and 
rapid  alternations;  (d)  increased  pressure ; 
(c)  rapid  passage  of  gases  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  gases  in  the  correct  pro¬ 
portions;  (f)  temperature  below  1,200“  C. 
Carveth  and  Rand  think  it  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  indirect  methods  for  the  fixa¬ 
tion  of  the  nitrogen  by  means  of  some 
intermediate  compound  such  as  nitride 
or  cyanide  may  be  found  to  be  more 
economical. 


An  Emergency  Sampler. 

BY  W.  DENHAM  VERSCHOYLE.* 

Herewith  I  send  photographs  and  a 
sketch  illustrating  a  sampling  device  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  readers 
of  this  Journal;  it  may  save  somebody 
much  time  and  trouble. 

Some  months  ago  I  had  to  resample 
our  mine.  I  had  no  satisfactory  conven¬ 
iences  for  quartering  in  the  usual  way. 
I  got  the  mine  carpenter  and  blacksmith 
(both  Chinamen)  to  knock  up  this  con¬ 
trivance  for  me.  They  made  it  out  of 
rough  2-in.  lumber,  some  galvanized-iron 
roofing,  and  a  few  nails ;  it  cost  about  40c. 
for  labor  and  practically  nothing  for 
material. 

I  then  took  a  20-lb.  sample  of  ore,  which 
was  crushed  in  an  ordinary  small  rock 
breaker,  and  quartered  it  down  on  a  sheet, 
doing  the  two  halves  from  the  first  di¬ 


vision  separately;  thus  I  obtained  two 
samples  for  bucking,  each  weighing  about 
I  lb.  I  then  took  the  reject  and  put  it 
through  the  sampling  machine,  cutting 
down  the  two  halves  from  the  first  di¬ 
vision  until  each  was  reduced  to  about  i 
lb.  The  four  samples  thus  obtained  were 
then  assayed  in  duplicate  by  Mr.  Wolff, 
the  mine  assayer,  who  was  not  present  at 
the  sampling  and  did  not  know  which 
was  which.  The  accompanying  table 
shows  the  results. 


« 

Total  Cuts 

Through 

Sample. 

Total  Time  ! 
Taken,  Min. 

Assay  Value 
First  Half. 

Assay  Vnlue 
Second  Half. 

1 

i 

Difference,  i 

i 

Cutting  down  on 

1 

sheet . 

16 

20 

$8.99 

$8  60 

$0.49 

Cutting  down  In 

machine . 

48 

10 

8.90 

,  8.69 

1 

0.31 

The  time  taken  in  cutting  down  in  the 
machine  was  half  that  taken  in  quarter¬ 
ing  on  the  sheet;  the  difference  between 
the  halves  was  somewhat  less.  Also  the 
labor  entailed  is  very  much  less  with  the 
machine  both  in  the  cutting  and  in  the 
subsequent  cleaning.  What  is  more  valu- 

♦Mlninff  engineer,  Wel-Hal-Wel  Gold  Mining 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Wel-Hal-Wel,  China. 


able  than  any  of  these  considerations,  is 
that  the  personal  equation  has  but  little 
influence. 

The  metal  troughs  which  form  the  sam- 


SAMPLER  IN  USE. 


pier  may  be  made  any  size  desired,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  to  which  it  is  proposed 
to  crush  the  samples.  By  increasing  the 
number  of  these  and  the  width  of  the 


CLEANING  SAMPLER. 


scoop  which  must  be  the  same  as  the 
grizzly,  the  accuracy  of  the  sample  should 
be  increased. 
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The  lode  which  was  to  be  sampled  was 
generally  narrow  and  very  hard;  also  I 
took  the  sample  in  transverse  section  of 
2  ft.  where  the  lode  widens  out;  the  sam¬ 
ples  taken  are  seldom  more  than  20  lb. 
It  is  convenient  and  desirable  to  break  the 
whole  sample  to  a  small  size.  The  sam¬ 
pler,  as  shown  herewith,  was  designed  for 
these  conditions.  It  is  obvious  that,  where 
large  samples  are  taken,  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  modify  the  construction 
to  suit  these  conditions  also.  In  place  of 
having  i-in.  troughs  and  spaces  which  I 
used,  one  might  have  Ij4-in.  or  2-in.;  by 
placing  a  baffle  plate  underneath  to  catch 
the  sample  and  to  distribute  it  over  an¬ 
other  similar  grizzly,  one  would  obtain  a 
quarter  instead  of  a  half  at  each  operation, 
which  would  be  the  result  of  24  different 
cuts  through  the  ore  sample.  A  second 
smaller  grizzly  should  then  be  used 
for  subsequent  reduction  after  further 
crushing. 

Of  course  the  device  is  only  a  make¬ 
shift  ;  but  it  is  one  that  may  be  quickly 
and  cheaply  made  in  almost  any  mining 
camp.  The  tests  that  I  have  made  of  it 
show  that  it  may  be  relied  on  for  accurate 
work. 


Ore  Dressing  at  the  Quincy  Mills.* 

BY  C.  K.  HITCHCOCK,  JR. 

The  rock  treated  at  the  Quincy  mills, 
Hubbell,  Mich.,  is  a  moderately  hard 
amygdaloid ;  it  is  from  the  Quincy  mine 
which  is  working  on  the  Pew'abic  lode. 
It  contains,  at  present,  about  1.25%  of 
native  copper,  and  varying  amounts  of 
quartz,  calcite,  epidote  and  zeolites  filling 
the  amygdules.  Since  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  copper  is  far  in  excess  of  any  of 
the  other  constituents,  the  difficulties  in 
milling  arise  more  from  the  low  grade  of 
the  rock  than  from  the  nature  of  the 
separation.  During  recent  years  efforts 
have  been  made  to  reduce,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  loss  in  the  tailing.  These 
efforts  have  been  madi  chiefly  in  three  di¬ 
rections:  (i)  In  obtaining  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  machines  for  treating  the  material ; 
(2)  in  re-treating  material  heretofore  sent 
to  waste;  (3)  in  making  the  tailing  poor¬ 
er,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  the  heads, 
thereby  decreasing  the  richness  of  the 
same. 

.\fter  experimenting  for  several  years, 
the  results  at  present  are :  The  substitu¬ 
tion  of  Wilfley  and,  still  better.  New 
Standard  tables  for  the  old  two-deck  re¬ 
volving  round  tables ;  the  separation, 
grinding  and  further  treatment  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  product  from  the  roughing  jigs;  and 
the  increasing  of  the  amount  of  slime 
copper  (No.  3  grade),  at  the  expense  of 
its  richness,  to  a  point  where  the  increased 
smelter  charges  offset  the  saving  of  cop¬ 
per.  The  saving  of  float  copper,  how¬ 
ever,  still  remains  to  be  effected.  The 
float  copper  is  not  due,  as  in  the  case 
of  friable  ores,  to  the  crushing  operations, 
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so  much  as  to  the  shape  of  the  piece.  It 
does  not  matter  so  much  how  small  the 
particle,  so  long  as  it  is  comparatively 
thick  and  compact.  But  the  copper  occurs 
in  the  mine  in  many  places  in  thin  sheets 
much  like  foil,  and  this,  when  broken  up 
small,  will  float  off  in  the  wash  w’ater,  in 
spite  of  all  care  taken.  The  production  of 
fine  copper  in  stamping,  however,  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  introducing  a  mortar 
discharge,  by  means  of  which  copper 
which  has  been  freed  from  rock,  and 
which  is  too  large  to  pass  through  the 
mortar  screens,  is  taken  directly  from 
the  mortar  while  stamping  continues. 
Formerly,  this  copper  remained  in  the 
mortar,  subject  to  the  stamping  which  it 
could  not  escape.  Frequent  shutting- 
down  of  the  stamp-head  was  then  neces¬ 
sary  to  clean  the  mortar. 

The  mills,  of  which  there  are  two,  are 
situated  on  the  shore  of  Torch  lake,  in 
Houghton  county,  Mich.  The  older,  or 
No  I  mill,  contains  5  stamp  heads,  and 
the  new  one.  No.  2,  contains  3.  Although 
the  treatment  in  No.  2  mill  in  particular 
is  described  here,  the  method  used  in 
No.  I  differs  only  in  minor  details.  No.  2 
mill  measures  217  ft.  by  132  ft.  in  size, 
is  of  steel  frame  and  is  situated  on  a  side 
hill,  so  that  nearly  all  material  is  handled 
by  gravity.  The  storage  bins  extend  the 
entire  length  of  the  building,  and  are  22 
ft.  wide  and  26  ft.  deep  at  the  front,  hold¬ 
ing  when  full  about  2,000  tons.  The  bot¬ 
tom  w'as  constructed  by  filling  in  poor 
rock  till  it  took  the  natural  slope  from  the 
back  to  the  front,  and  by  then  laying  a 
plank  covering  over  this  filling.  The 
foundations  of  the  stamp  heads  are  built 
up  of  concrete  and  timber  from  the  rock 
foundations.  Power  is  furnished  by  a  16- 
in.  by  36-in.  engine.  Water  is  supplied 
at  the  rate  of  16,000.000  gal.  per  24  h., 
by  a  vertical,  triple-expansion  pump  of 
E.  P.  Allis  make,  and  is  maintained  at  a 
constant  head  by  pumping  it  into  an  open 
iron  supply  tank,  provided  with  an  over¬ 
flow.  The  two  systems  are  so  connected 
that  a  break-down  of  either  pump  will  not 
necessitate  a  shut-down  of  either  mill. 

The  copper  rock,  having  passed  through 
4-in.  grizzlies  or  through  10-in.  by  20-in. 
jaw  crushers  at  the  mine,  is  dumped  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  bins  from  the  railroad 
cars.  About  3,350  tons  per  day  are  treated 
by  the  mills,  which  represents  thi  output 
of  the  mine,  exclusive  of  such  masses  of 
copper  as  are  cut  up  underground  and 
such  smaller  masses  as  may  be  easily 
cleaned  in  the  rockhouses  at  the  mine. 
The  rock  is  then  fed  from  the  bins  to  the 
stamps  by  means  of  a  chute.  These 
stamps  were  all  furnished  by  the  E.  P. 
Allis  Co.,  but  a  Nordberg  mortar  has 
been  substituted  for  the  third  head  in 
No.  2  mill ;  they  make  100  strokes  per 
min.,  at  120  lb.  steam  pressure.  At  pres¬ 
ent  each  head  is  stamping  over  500  ton 
of  rock  per  24  h.,  which  is  crushed  till 
it  will  pass  through  the  ^-in.  mortar 
screens.  Such  pieces  of  copper,  however. 


as  cannot  be  reduced  sufficiently  to  pass 
are,  from  time  to  time,  removed  directly 
from  the  mortar  by  means  of  the  mortar 
discharge.  This  is  done  merely  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  pieces  of  copper  to  pass  through 
an  opening  in  the  mortar  against  a  stream 
of  incoming  water  strong  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  discharge  of  the  smaller  pieces 
of  rock.  The  copper  thus  obtained  is 
called  “No.  i  grade  of  material.”  Such 
material  as  does  pass  through  the  screens 
is  conducted  over  a  hydraulic  classifier, 
which  consists  of  a  square  box  attached 
to  the  launder  in  such  a  way  that  the 
material  must  pass  over  a  strong,  rising 
current  of  w'ater.  Whatever  is  heavy 
enough  to  pass  down  through  the  classi¬ 
fier  against  the  stream  of  water  is  also 
colected  as  No.  i  mineral.  The  other  por¬ 
tion  passes  into  trommels ;  those  pieces 
which  are  too  large  to  pass  through  the 
trommels  (that  is,  over  54  in.  diameter) 
are  returned  to  the  stamp  by  means  of  a 
bucket  elevator,  to  be  crushed  finer.  These 
trommels  are  of  perforated  sheet  iron  and 
are  5  ft.  10  in.  long  by  2  ft.  3  in.  diam.  at 
the  small  end,  and  3  ft.  5  in.  at  the  large 
end.  They  make  15  rev.  per  min.  The 
material  passing  through  the  trommels  is 
conducted  over  other  hydraulic  classi¬ 
fiers  which  separate  out  No.  1  mineral, 
and  allow  the  remainder  to  go  to  the 
roughing  jigs.  There  are  two  trommels 
to  each  head ;  each  supplies  material 
to  three  sets  of  four  jigs  each,  each  jig 
having  two  sieves,  and  each  sieve  being 
2  ft.  by  3  ft.  in  size.  All  the  jigs  are  run 
at  133  strokes  per  min.,  with  j4-in.  stroke. 

The  plant  is  so  arranged  that  each  set 
ol  four  jigs  receives  the  same  grade  of 
material,  and  the  supply  to  each  can  be 
regulated  by  a  gate  placed  in  the  launder; 
but  the  material  treated  by  the  individual 
jigs  of  each  set  is  classified  by  being  fed 
against  a  rising  stream  of  water,  so  that 
the  first  sieve  of  the  first  jig  (8  mesh) 
receives  the  coarsest  material;  the  second 
sieve.  10  mesh,  less  coarse ;  and  so  on 
with  the  first  and  second  sieves  of  the 
second  jig.  which  are, respectively, of  12  and 
14  mesh.  The  third  and  fourth  jigs  of  each 
set  treat  the  overflow  from  the  first  and 
second  jigs,  respectively;  the  sieve  in  each 
case  is  2  meshes  per  linear  in.  finer  than 
the  sieve  whose  overflow  it  treats.  What¬ 
ever  does  not  go  to  the  roughing  jigs  is 
considered  slime  and  passes  on  through 
an  overhead  launder  to  the  settling  boxes 
which  feed  the  slime  tables.  The  tailing 
of  the  third  and  fourth  jigs  of  each  set 
goes  to  the  waste-sand  launder. 

A  middle  product  is  obtained  from  both 
•sieves  of  the  third  jig  of  each  set;  that  is, 
the  jig  treating  the  overflow  from  the  jig 
which  receives  the  coarsest  material.  This 
middle  product  is  drawn  off  through  a  )4- 
in.  pipe  entering  a  little  above  the  sieve, 
an  operation  which  is  accomplished  by  ad¬ 
mitting  air  through  another  pipe  at  this 
point.  This  material  runs  in  a  launder 
to  a  Chilean  mill  in  Mill  No.  2;  and  to 
a  Huntington  mill  in  Mill  No.  i,  where 
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it  is  re-ground  and  treated  as  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  later.  As  the  jigs  run  with  con¬ 
siderable  suction,  a  large  amount  of  hutch- 
work  is  obtained.  This  is  treated  on  the 
finishing  jigs  and  tables. 

The  finishing  department  consists  of 
two  sets  of  three  two-sieve  jigs  and  two 
Wilfley  tables  to  each  head.  These  jigs 
are  of  the  same  size  as  the  roughing  jigs, 
but  are  of  a  more  recent  design  in  that 
the  motion  is  imparted  to  the  plunger  by 
means  of  an  eccentric  instead  of  by  the 
rocker  arm.  whereby  the  motion  is  more 
easily  regulatecl.  They  are  run  at  165 
strokes  per  min.,  with  a  ^-in.  stroke.  The 
material  coming  in  each  set  passes  over 
a  hydraulic  classifier,  the  overflow  from 
which  feeds  the  two  sieves  of  the  first  jig, 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  roughing 
jigs.  Stuff  too  fine  for  treatment  on  the 
jigs  passes  into  a  settling  box  whence  it 
is  fed  to  a  Wilfley  table.  The  overflow 
goes  to  waste.  Whatever  goes  through 
the  hydraulic  classifier,  together  with  the 
hutch- work  from  the  first  finishing  jig 
of  each  set,  contains  all  the  silver  that  is 
saved.  Formerly  No.  i  mineral  was  picked 
over  by  hand  for  silver,  but  now  this  is 
found  not  to  pay. 

The  overflow  from  the  first  finishing  jig 
is  treated  by  the  second  jig,  and  the  over¬ 
flow  from  this,  in  turn,  is  treated  by  the 
third  jig.  The  overflow  from  this  last 
goes  to  waste.  The  hutch-work  of  the 
second  jig  is  collected  in  a  box  and  is 
called  “No.  2  mineral.”  That  from  the 
third  jig  is  too  poor  for  a  finished  product 
and  is  re-treated  on  the  slime  tables.  The 
concentrate  from  the  Wilfley  tables  men¬ 
tioned  is  called  “No.  3  mineral.” 

The  slime  department  consists  of  19 
Wilfley  tables,  a  set  of  jigs  and  4  “New 
Standard"  tables.  The  Wilfley  tables  are 
of  the  standard  size,  and  treat  25  tons  of 
material  a  day.  The  New'  Standard  ta¬ 
bles  are  found  to  yield  a  better  concen¬ 
trate  and  so  are  used  to  furnish  the  fin¬ 
ished  product,  while  the  Wilfleys  discard 
the  tailing.  The  material  coming  to  these 
tables  is  stuff  that  is 'too  light  for  treat¬ 
ment  on  the  roughing  jigs.  Before  reach¬ 
ing  the  tables  it  is  received  in  6  settling 
boxes,  2  to  each  stamp  head.  These 
boxes  are  1 1  ft.  by  5  ft.  6  in.  in  size,  rec¬ 
tangular  in  plan  but  pointed  in  elevation, 
with  a  depth  of  3  ft.  9  in.  They  are  ele¬ 
vated  about  10  ft.  above  the  floor  and  the 
tables  are  fed  by  small  closed  launders. 
Each  settling  box  feeds  3  Wilfley  tables. 
The  tailing  from  the  tables  goes  to  waste ; 
but  the  heads  from  each  group  of  6  Wil¬ 
fley  tables  are  collected,  and  by  means  of 
a  centrifugal  pump  are  sent  to  another 
settling  box,  from  which  a  New  Standard 
table  is  fed.  The  heads  from  these  New 
Standard  tables  are  collected  and  are 
called  “No.  3  mineral”  or  “slime  copper.” 
The  tailing  is  returned  to  one  of  the  first 
named  settling  boxes  for  re-treatment  on 
the  Wilfleys. 

The  Chilean  mill  (mentioned  as  treat¬ 
ing  the  middle  heads  from  the  roughing 


jigs)  has  a  6- ft.  mortar  with  10-mesh  winter  it  generally  froze  so  that  a  great 
mortar  screens.  It  is  run  at  25  rev.  per  number  of  barrels  were  destroyed  getting 
min.  and  treats  60  ton  of  material  per  day.  the  frozen  mineral  out.  Now  the  mois- 
The  crushed  material  passes  from  the  ture  drains  while  in  the  bins  and  in  the 
grinder  over  a  hydraulic  classifier  to  a  cars,  and  is  exposed  to  the  cold  only  while 
set  of  3  two-sieve  jigs,  precisely  similar  in  transit  to  the  smelter.  At  the  smelter, 
to  the  finishing  jigs.  bins  have  also  been  constructed  where 

The  product  of  the  classifier  is  “No.  2  further  drainage  takes  place,  before  the 
mineral,”  the  hutch-work  from  the  first  mineral  is  charged  to  the  furnaces, 
two  jigs  is  “No.  3  mineral,”  and  the 

hutch-work  from  the  last  jig  is  re-treated  I-Beam  Buckstays. 

on  the  slime  table.  The  fine  overflow  by  j.  h.  granbery. 

passing  the  jigs  is  treated  on  a  Wilfley  Buckstays  of  I-beam  and  channel  sec- 
table,  from  which  the  head  is  saved.  tions  are  being  used  more  frequently  m 

Until  recently  the  different  grades  of  present  practice  in  place  of  the  tee-rail 
mineral  were  packed  in  separate  barrels  (usually  second-hand),  on  account  of 
(as  has  long  been  the  custom  in  the  Lake  their  great  superiority  in  relative  strength. 
Superior  region)  and  shipped  to  the  A  comparison  of  the  two  forms  serves 


FIGS.  I  AND  2. 


smelter  by  rail.  This  is  a  primitive  and  to  show  the  advantage  gained  in  the  mat- 
expensive  method  of  shipping  where  any  ter  of  cost  as  well  as  of  strength,  by  the 
considerable  amount  is  to  be  handled,  and  use  of  the  structural  section.  Take  the 
has  now  been  abolished  at  the  Quincy  7-\n.  15-lb.  I-beam  for  instance;  its  limit- 
mills.  The  mineral  is  carried  in  bulk  in  ing  span  (providing  the  usual  allowance 
special  cars  by  rail  to  the  smelter,  which  for  deflection)  is  approximately  12  ft., 
is  situated  a  short  distance  east  of  Han-  enough  to  permit  the  erection  of  most 
cock,  on  Portage  Lake.  The  different  smelting  furnaces  of  the  reverberatory 
grades  are  now  collected  from  the  ccmcen-  type,  with  ample  clearance  between  the 
trators  in  a  bucket  which  holds  400  lb.,  top  and  bottom  tie-rods.  Such  a  beam 
and  which  is  suspended  from  a  traveller  has  a  section  modulus  (or  moment  of  re¬ 
running  on  a  6-in.  I-beam  overhead.  The  sisting  area)  of  10.50;  the  60-lb.  tee-rail, 
contents  of  the  bucket  are  emptied  into  often  used  for  this  work,  has  a  corre- 
small  cars  holding  from  2j4  to  4  ton  each,  sponding  section  modulus  of  6.7  when 
depending  on  the  grade  of  mineral.  The  netv  and  univorn.  The  I-beam,  therefore 
cars  enter  the  mill  on  the  ground  floor,  (when  conditions  of  span  and  flange  strain 
where  they  are  filled  and  made  up  into  are  equal),  will  give  1.56  times  the 


FIG.  3. 


trains  which  are  hauled  by  electric  loco-  strength,  and  weigh  only  three-fourths  as 
motives  (like  those  used  urtderground  at  much  as  the  tee-rail, 
the  mine)  to  the  old  mill.  Here  the  When  I-beams  are  sold  at  2c.  per 
collecting  bucket  empties  into  bins  pound  (including  the  end  bracket  connec- 
which  are  large  enough  to  hold  two  tions),  and  tee- rails  at  $28  per  ton,  the 
days'  supply,  and  are  divided  into  com-  saving  made  by  the  I-beam  over  the  tee- 
partments  for  the  different  grades  of  min-  rail  is  $18.24  per  ton  of  I-beams  for  the 
eral.  The  empty  mineral  cars  are  brought  sizes  noted. 

in  and  spotted  on  a  54-ft.  set  of  railroad  Depth  of  web,  if  increased  in  either  tee- 
scales,  the  compartments  of  which  corre-  rail  or  I-beam,  will  of  course  show  a 
spond  to  the  compartments  in  the  bins,  corresponding  increase  of  strength  in  the 
Each  grade  may  now  be  run  separately  section  concerned;  but  increase  of  weight 
into  the  cars  without  any  necessary  move-  is  not  so  effective  in  the  rail  as  in  the  I- 
ment  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  section. 

the  amount  of  mineral  is  weighed  direct-  One  of  the  principal  objections  to  the 
ly  or  by  difference.  A  further  advantage  use  of  I-beams  for  this  work  has  hitherto 
is  secured  over  the  old  barrel  method  been  the  large  loops  forged  on  the  ends 
in  that  there  is  a  greater  elimination  of  of  the  tie  rods  where  turnbuckles  were 
moisture  before  the  mineral  reaches  the  used  for  drawing  them  up  tight.  A  de¬ 
smelter.  When  once  the  mineral  was  bar-  vice  that  obviates  the  necessity  for  this 
reled  it  lost  but  little  moisture,  and  in  amount  of  work,  and  which  is  inexpensive. 
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has  been  designed  by  the  writer  and  used 
w'ith  success. 

The  illustrations  show  the  details 
clearly.  The  I-beam  used  has  the  two 
standard  connection-angles,  as  used  by  the 
structural  mills,  riveted  on  at  each  end  in 
the  shop  (see  Figs,  i  and  2)  and  a  bent  plate 
(punched  to  fit  the  holes  in  the  angles  and 
bent  to  fit  loosely  around  the  tie  rod  used) 
is  either  riveted  or  bolted  on.  Riveting 
is  the  better  practice,  as  then  there  is  no 
field  work  to  be  done,  other  than  insert¬ 
ing  the  tie  rod  and  setting  up  the  nuts  on 
its  ends. 

The  rods,  with  washers  to  insure  an 
even  bearing  on  both  beam  and  bent 
plate,  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.  They  have  no 
forging  nor,  in  fact,  any  work  done  upon 
them,  beyond  the  cutting  of  a  thread  at 
each  end.  The  washers  are  sheared  from 
“flats,”  and  have  a  punched  hole  in  the 
center. 

Work  of  this  character  can  usually  be 
obtained  in  large  quantity,  in  the  New 
York  market,  for  but  little  more  than  2c. 
per  pound ;  the  present  quotations  are  a 
ztrifle  less. 

The  use  of  channels  for  buckstays  is 
advocated  by  many  engineers.  In  point  of 
-economy,  they  are  more  desirable  than 
the  T-rail,  and  less  so  than  the  I-beam. 
In  general  practice  they  are  used  in  pairs, 
set  back  to  back  and  with  sufficient  dis¬ 
tance  between  to  accommodate  the  tie- 
rods.  The  fastening  is  usually  a  cast- 
iron  fitting  or  washer,  with  projections  on 
the  edges  to  keep  the  channels  in  place, 
and  with  a  hole  through  the  center  to  per¬ 
mit  the  passage  of  the  tie-rod.  As  the 
tendency  of  channels  used  in  this  man¬ 
ner  is  to  spread  out  (i.e.,  the  backs  tend 
to  lie  against  the  furnace  walls),  some 
means  of  overcoming  this  is  desirable. 
An  effective  and  cheap  device  for  this 
purpose  consists  of  a  3x^-in.  flat;  a  hole 
for  the  tie-rod  is  punched  in  the  center, 
and  the  ends  are  hooked  over  the  flanges 
of  the  channels  opposite  to  the  cast- 
iron  washer,  thus  effectively  preventing 
spreading. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  His  Majes¬ 
ty's  [English]  Inspectors  of  Explosives, 
the  figures  on  accidents  and  fatalities  were 
.155  and  56.  against  .354  and  45  for  the 
previous  j’ear.  This  report  covers  the  use 
and  manufacture  of  explosives.  More  than 
half  the  number  of  “prematures”  were 
caused  by  shots  known  to  have  been  fired 
by  squibs.  change  in  method  is  sug¬ 
gested;  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  modifica¬ 
tions  of  firmly  established  practices  are 
difficult  to  introduce,  owing  to  the  intense 
conservatism  of  the  men,  while  a  change 
would  doubtless  lead  to  a  temporary  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  accidents.  Of  12 
accidents  which  occurred  in  electric  firing, 
it  is  stated  that  10  of  these  might  have 
been  avoided  if  the  wires  had  not  been 
connected  to  the  battery  until  after  all  the 
men  had  left  the  face.- 


The  Quapaw  Zinc  District. 

BY  W.  R.  CRANE.* 

The  occurrence  of  lead  and  zinc  in 
northern  Indian  Territory  has  been  known 
for  some  time,  but  not  until  the  last  year 
or  two  has  prospecting  shown  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  orebodies  sufficient  to  warrant  de¬ 
velopment.  Since  the  discovery  (some 
18  months  ago)  of  several  bodies  of 
moderate  size,  systematic  prospecting  has 
been  carried  on.  Many  valuable  proper¬ 
ties  have  been  located  and  developed,  and 
the  area  of  workable  deposits  is  pushing 
to  the  southwest. 

This  new’  district  is  in  the  Quapaw  Res¬ 
ervation  (of  the  Indian  Territory);  it  is 
rolling  prairie  country,  some  8  by  20  miles 
in  extent,  and  lies  in  the  extreme  north¬ 


eastern  part  of  the  Territory.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  “the  Baxter  Springs 
district.”  Most  of  the  supplies  for  the 
mines  and  mills  are  shipped  to  Baxter 
Springs  and  hauled  from  there  by  wagon 
to  various  parts  of  the  district.  A  large 
part  of  the  ore  produced  is  also  shipped 
by  way  of  Baxter  Springs.  As  the  mining 
operations  extend  westward,  it  will  enter 
the  district  tributary  to  the  Frisco  rail¬ 
road,  which  will  materially  facilitate  the 
handling  of  supplies  and  ore. 

The  newness  of  the  district,  combined 
with  an  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  its 
permanency,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
evident  reluctance  of  the  railroad  to  make 
heavy  expenditures  on  branch  lines  until 
the  output  shall  have  reached  a  reasona¬ 
ble  tonnage. 

Geologically  considered,  the  Quapaw 
district  is  probably  an  extension  of  the 
Joplin  lead-and-zinc  region.  True,  there 
is  a  break  in  the  occurrence  of  orebodies, 
so  far  as  known  at  present;  but  the  lime¬ 
stones  and  chests  still  continue.  The  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  formations  of  the  Joplin 
region  to.  and  into,  the  Territory  is  sub- 
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stantiated  by  various  exposures  along  the 
Spring  river,  a  waterway  extending  south¬ 
ward  from  the  Kansas  portion  of  the  Jop¬ 
lin  region  into  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
exposure  on  the  west  bank,  known  as 
“the  Devil’s  Promenade,”  is  a  notable 
e.xample. 

As  in  the  Joplin  region,  the  orebodies 
of  this  district  are  small  and  not  numer¬ 
ous.  Further,  the  occurrence  of  the  min¬ 
eral  in  the  so-called  “sheet-ground,”  or 
bedded  formation,  is  analogous  to  the  oc¬ 
currence  in  the  Joplin  region  (especially  at 
Webb  City  and  vicinity,  Chitwood  Hol¬ 
low  and  also  near  Galena,  Kan.). 

A  casual  glance  in  some  of  the  mines 
might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  mineral  is  similar  to  that 
in  the  massive  brecciated  deposits  (so 


common  in  the  Joplin  region)  ;  but  a 
more  careful  examination  shows  that,  in 
most  cases,  there  are  both  top  and  bottom 
formations  lying  more  or  less  horizontal. 

The  ore-bearing  stratum  ranges  in 
thickness  from  6  to  18  ft.,  and  is  moder¬ 
ately  regular.  It  mav  run  for  several  rods 
at  a  uniform  thickness  of  12  to  14  ft.,  and 
then  gradually  thin  out  to  2  or  3  ft. ;  or, 
after  a  reduction  of  several  •'feet,  it  may 
terminate  abruptly,  with  a  face  of  6  to  10 
ft.,  against  a  “bank”  or  bar  of  shale  or 
dolomite. 

The  top  and  bottom  formations  are 
limestone,  dolomite  and  shale,  the  lime¬ 
stone  usually  being  more  regular  in  its 
occurrence  than  either'  the  dolomite  or 
shale.  Fig.  2  (A)  shows  how  the  ore-bear¬ 
ing  stratum  may  be  pinched  out,  either  by 
the  irregularity  of  a  dolomite  floor  or  the 
thickening-  of  an  uncon formable  shale. 
The  pinching-out  of  the  ore  stratum  by 
the  downward  extension  of  a  dolomite 
roof  is  not  uncommon ;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
usual  thing. 

Tlie  formation  consists  largely  of  the 
following  materials :  Chert,  both  primary 
and  secondary ;  a  black,  bituminous  shale ; 
dolomite,  and-  limestone.  ‘The  '  last  two, 


FIG.  I.  OLD  ABE  MILL. 
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the  floor  and  roof.  In  fact,  it  is  evident 
that  the  fissured  condition  of  the  ore- 
bearing  cherty  formation  is  largely  due  to 
its  being  cut  by  the  cleavage  planes  of  the 
limestone-and-dolomite  top  and  bottom, 
and  by  slight  earth  movements ;  these 
might  not  produce  disturbances  in  the 
tough  top-and-bottom  rocks,  but  would  in 
the  very  brittle  chert  formation.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
bearing  of  these  main  lines  of  fis^re,  or 
cleavage,  are  northwest  by  north,  which 


he  speaks  of  “open-ground”  and  “yellow 
spar”  (dolomite  stained  with  iron  rust)  as 
good  indications  of  the  presence  of  ore. 

Considerable  bitumen  is  also  found  fill¬ 
ing  fissures  and  cavities,  but  not  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  mine  (as  is  the  case  a 
short  distance  to  the  south). 

The  mines  range  from  90  to  150  ft.  deep, 
and  are  provided,  as  soon  as  convenient, 
with  two  openings  for  ventilation,  pump¬ 
ing,  and  safety.  Until  such  arrangements 
are  made,  small  blowers  (run  by  the  hoist 
and  connected  with  the  workings  by  can¬ 
vas  tubes)  are  necessary.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  steam,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the 
air  drills,  aid  in  keeping  up  a  circulation 
of  air. 

The  shafts  are  seldom  lined  except 
through  the  surface  material  and  disin¬ 
tegrated  rock,  which  rarely  exceeds  a 
depth  of  20  ft.  The  rough  rock  walls, 
as  left  in  the  sinking  operations,  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  workings  below.  No  guides 
are  necessary,  and  consequently  no  form 
of  timbering  is  employed,  except  where 
supports  for  column  pipes  are  needed ; 
then  simple  stulls  are  used,  with  their 
ends  set  into  the  two  opposite  walls. 

In  the  development  of  the  mines  and 
the  removal  of  the  ore,  drifts  and  stope- 
drifts  are  employed;  the  former  are  usu¬ 
ally  6  by  6  ft.  in  section,  while  the  latter 
corresponds  remarkably  well  with  the  con-  are  8  ft.  high  by  25  to  35  ft.  wide,  both 
centric,  elliptical  lines  of  disturbance  sur-  being  run  at  the  top  of  the  ore-bearing 
rounding  the  area  of  the  Ozark  uplift.  stratum.  Beginning  at  the  shaft,  the 

The  filling  of  the  fissures  and  cavities,  floors  of  stope-drifts  are  taken  up  for 
or  the  cementing  of  the  formation  (by  depths  of  i  to  10  ft.,  which  operation  is 
secondary  chert  and  the  accompanying  continued  until  the  bottom  of  the  stra- 
minerals  precipitated  from  saturated  solu-  turn  is  reached.  In  certain  mines  where 
tions)  w'as  the  finishing  act  in  the  forma-  development  work  is  carried  on  sys- 


dolomite  and  limestone,  are  adjacent  to 
the  top  and  bottom  at  the  contact.  Often 
the  whole  formation  is  distinctly  bedded, 
but  the  greater  part  is  a  pronounced  brec¬ 
cia,  with  bedding  planes  practically  oblit¬ 
erated  by  excessive  fissuring 
The  galena,  when  present  in  quantities, 
usually  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
stratum,  while  blende  is  lower  down;  or 
both  galena  and  blende,  but  mostly  blende, 
may  occur  in  irregular  bands  or  connected 
masses,  adjacent  to  more  or  less  irregular 


FIG.  2.  A,  limestone;  b,  shale;  c,  chert  and  ore;  d,  dolomite. 


masses  of  galena  (see  B,  Fig.  3).  Often 
both  galena  and  blende  occur  in  bands  of 
black  shale,  associated  with  other  bands 
or  sheets  of  chert  containing  blende  and 
galena. 

The  minerals  associated  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  ones  (blende  and  galena)  are  dolo¬ 
mite,  pyrite,  and  occasionally  chalcopyrite. 
The  pyrite  occurs  both  in  the  ore  and  in 
the  limestone,  dolomite  and  shale,  capping 
the  ore-stratum,  but  especially  in  the  lime¬ 
stone.  It  is  found  in  thin  sheets,  in  the  lime¬ 
stone,  directly  above  the  ore,  or  may  be 
interposed  between  the  two.  It  often  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  black  shale  along  with  the 
galena  and  blende,  but  in  comparatively 
small  quantities.  In  rare  instances,  the 
ore  taken  from  certain  stopes  will  contain 
as  much  as  2%  of  pyrite.  The  principal 
mineral  found  is  zinc  blende  of  the  black 
or  steel  variety,  commonly  known  as 
“black”  or  “steel”  jack. 

The  ore  as  mined,  including  both  blende 
and  galena,  probably  does  not  average 
more  than  6% ;  in  a  few  mines,  certain 
stopes  show  a  much  higher  value.  In  the 
Mission  mine,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
developed  in  the  district,  a  stope  of  30  to 
35  tt.  in  width  and  fully  as  high,  showed 
a  range  of  20  to  35%  galena,  and  from 
5  to  10%  blende.  This  is  extraordinary 
however. 

.\s  previously  mentioned,  the  ore-bear¬ 
ing  formation  is  fissured,  forming  a  brec¬ 
cia,  even  where  the  bedding  or  stratifica¬ 
tion  is  most  marked.  Further,  there  seems 
to  be  a  pronounced  tendency  toward  paral¬ 
lelism  in  the  vertical  lines  of  fracture, 
which,  in  many  cases,  correspond  to,  and 
are  extensions  of,  the  cleavage  planes  of 


A,  sh.\le;  b,  g.\lena;  c,  chert ;,d,  blende;  e,  limestone. 


tion  of  these  ore-deposits.  In  many  in-  tematically,  parallel  drifts  are  run;  these 
stances,  however,  the  cementing  materials  are  connected  by  crosscuts  or  break- 
were  lacking ;  consequently,  areas  of  loose,  throughs,  thus  forming  pillars  25  by  25 
broken  rock  exist,  through  which  vadose  ft.,  or  25  by  35  ft.  in  horizontal  section, 
waters  circulate.  The  disintegration  of  It  is  the  intention,  ultimately,  to  rob  the 
pyrite,  if  present,  would  set  free  a  solvent  pillars ;  by  the  exercise  of  proper  care 
agent  (sulphuric  acid)  which  would  attack  and  judgment,  sufficient  barren  ground, 
the  blende.  This  probably  explains  the  or  low-grade  ore,  can  be  left  as  pillars 
phenomenon,  known  to  the  miner  when  to  insure  against  caying.  .i>i.  ,  i  ’ 
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The  ore  is  shoveled  into  metal  buckets, 
holding  from  800  to  1,000  lb.;  these  are 
transferred,  from  the  working  face  to 
the  foot  of  the  shaft,  on  small  trucks 
running  on  tracks  of  i8-in.  gage.  Hoist¬ 
ing  is  done  by  single  or  double,  second- 
motion,  friction-geared  hoists,  which 
range  from  6  and  8  up  to  30  h.p.  Un¬ 
balanced  bucket-hoisting  is  the  rule.  Oc¬ 
casionally  (instead  of  hoisting  the  ore 
to  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  crusher 
feed-floor,  or  to  the  top  of  the  ore- 
pocket  at  the  mill,  and  tramming  it  across 
on  an  elevated  tramway)  an  engine-plane 
is  employed.  Self-dumping  slope-cars,  or 
the  so-called  skip-cars,  operate  on  in¬ 
clined  tracks,  supported  by  bents;  these 
connect  the  landing  platforms  at  the 
shafts  with  the  mills,  with,  usually,  an 
elevation  of  30  to  50  ft.  for  horizontal 
distances  of  200  to  1,000  ft.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  necessitates  the  use  of  an  ex¬ 
tra  winding-engine,  but  saves  first  cost 
in  construction  and  in  maintenance  of 
trestlework;  by  the  use  of  branch-tracks 
and  switch-backs,  it  also  permits  the 
working  of  stock-piles  of  ore  and  low- 
grade  material,  when  the  mills  would 
otherwise  be  idle. 

As  a  rule,  the  mines  are  wet;  there¬ 
fore  they  require  good  pumping  plants. 
The  pumps  in  most  common  use  are : 
the  simple  bucket-Cornish,  operated  as 
a  w’alking-beam  or  cross-head  pump;  the 
Snow;  the  Worthington;  the  Gardner, 
etc.  The  steam  pumps  are  usually  oper¬ 
ated  on  the  surface  as  mill  pumps,  al¬ 
though  quite  a  number  are  now  used  as 
mine  pumps. 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  small  area 
opened  up  by  the  mining  operations,  and 
especially  the  distance  between  mines, 
the  mine  water  is  not  very  acid.  There¬ 
fore  the  excessive  expense  attendant  upon 
the  maintenance  of  mine  and  mill  ap¬ 
paratus,  due  to  the  corrosion  of  all  metal 
parts,  has  not  yet  been  experienced  here. 
The  w’ater  supply  for  milling  purposes 
is,  in  most  cases,  ample. 

Power  drills,  of  the  Rand,  Sullivan, 
and  Ingersoll  makes,  are  used  and  are 
driven  by  both  steam  and  air.  The  sizes 
commonly  employed  are  and  3  in. 
Much  hand  drilling  is  also  done,  both 
single-  and  double-jack.  The  fissured 
condition  of  the  ground,  as  well  as 
its  hardness,  renders  drilling  difficult,  yet 
it  is  readily  blasted.  Dynamite  of  40  to 
50%  strength  is  largely  used,  and  is  fired 
by  fuse. 

Oil  lamps,  or  torches,  are  commonly 
employed  in  lighting  the  workings,  al¬ 
though  a  few  of  the  better  equipped 
mines  have  incandescent  electric  lights, 
the  wires  for  which  are  strung  along 
the  walls  of  the  drifts  and  stopes ;  in 
those  parts  where  blasting  is  being  done, 
the  wires  are  supported  on  temporary 
stakes,  which  can  be  removed  when 
necessary. 

The  method  of  milling  employed  here 


differs  but  little  from  standard  Joplin 
practice.  High  head  -  frames,  equipped 
with  ore-pockets,  stand  at  one  side  of 
and  above  the  level  of,  the  crusher-feed 
of  the  mill  (Fig.  i).  When  a  mill  is 
supplied  with  ore  from  more  than  one 
shaft,  connection  is  made  as  referred  to 
before.  It  is  common  practice  to  have 
the  ore-pockets  sub-divided  into  com¬ 
partments  into  which  ore  of  different  sizes 
is  stored,  temporarily.  A  large  grizzly 
is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  pockets.  A 
rough  hand-picking  sizes  the  ore  as  it 
enters  the  bins — an  arrangement  compara¬ 
tively  new,  yet  common  in  most  of  the 
modem  mills  of  the  Joplin  region.  The 
number  of  pieces  of  reducing,  sizing  and 
concentrating  apparatus  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  mills  is  as  follows;  i  Blake 
crusher;  2  to  3  rolls;  2  to  3  trommels; 
2  to  3  Harz  jigs;  i  to  4  hydraulic  classi¬ 
fiers  (usually  spitzliitten),  and  I  shaking 
slime-table. 

Sludge  mills  have  already  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  district  and  are  working  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  the  waste  sand  and  tailing 
of  the  larger  mills.  The  equipment  of 
these  mills  largely  shows  round  (power) 
and  rectangular  (hand)  buddies,  working 
with  or  without  recrushing  of  material 
treated.  No  Wilfley  tables  (so  common 
in  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  portions  of 
the  Joplin  region)  have  been  brought  into 
the  field,  although  a  similar  table,  made  at 
Carthage,  Mo.,  is  in  use  at  the  Missouri 
mill. 

The  furnishing  of  electrical  power,  by 
the  Spring  River  Power  Company,  to  the 
mines  and  mills  of  this  new  district,  is  be¬ 
ing  considered ;  it  would  materially  sim¬ 
plify  working  and  cheapen  operation  as 
a  whole.  The  distance  of  transmission 
to  the  center  of  the  district  is  10  miles;  it 
does  not  exceed  the  length  of  successful 
transmission  in  the  Joplin  region. 

The  proving  of  the  district  depends 
more  upon  the  actual  development  work 
in  the  mines  than  on  prospecting,  owing 
to  the  extreme  irregularity  of  the  miner¬ 
alization  of  the  ore-bearing  stratum.  De¬ 
velopment  work  has  shown  orebodies 
that  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the 
proven  districts  to  the  north  and  east. 


Nickel-Steel  Winding-Rope  Wire. 

J.  Devis  has  recently  carried  out  some 
experiments  in  order  to  test  the  possibility 
of  using  steel  wires  of  low-nickel  content 
for  hoisting.  As  described  in  The  Iron 
and  Coal  Trades  Review  (Aug.  4,  1905), 
he  finds  that  wires  with  a  high  content 
of  nickel  are  not  suitable  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  winding  rope  of  high-carrying 
capacity  on  account  of  their  weakness  and 
softness.  The  capability  of  iron  for  taking 
up  carbon  decreases  considerably  with  in 
creasing  amounts  of  nickel ;  but  the 
strength  of  steel  wires  is  principally  due 
to  their  higher  content  of  carbon ;  hence, 
wires  of  a  high  carrying  capacity  are  man¬ 
ufactured  with  only  a  low  content  of 
nickel. 


In  the  experiments  special  pains  were 
taken  to  get  true  comparative  results  be¬ 
tween  steel  wires,  with  and  without  nickel. 

The  first  e.xperiments  were  carried  out 
with  a  nickel-steel  wire,  containing  5.74% 
nickel  and  having  a  strength  of  145,000 
to  146,500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  were  as  follows ;  Thickness  of 
wire,  average,  1.985  mm.;  tensile  strength, 
170,000  to  184,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  number 
of  torsions,  45.2 ;  number  of  bendings,  16.2. 

Experiments  were  also  carried  out  in 
which  the  w’ires  were  subjected  to  re¬ 
peated  shocks.  A  second  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  same  material  tested  the 
difference  produced  upon  the  mechanical 
properties  after  it  had  been  exposed  for 
eight  weeks  to  the  action  of  steam  above 
the  exhaust  of  an  engine  and  had  become 
covered  with  rust.  These  showed  that  the 
strength  was  not  influenced  to  any  large 
extent;  but  the  bending  capacity  was  re¬ 
duced  by  41.4%;  and  the  torsional  capa¬ 
city  had  suffered  the  still  greater  reduction 
of  49.7%.  Therefore,  the  presence  of 
nickel,  amounting  to  5.74%,  exercised  no 
influence  in  preventing  rusting. 

Comparative  experiments  with  winding- 
rope  wires,  of  the  same  steel  material  but 
without  the  addition  of  nickel  (and  which 
had  nearly  the  same  strength  as  the  wire 
containing  nickel,  namely,  170,000  to  184,- 
000  lb.  per  sq.  in.),  showed  that  these 
wires  possessed  the  same  bending  capacity 
as  the  nickel  wires  tested  previously,  but 
had  a  smaller  torsional  capacity.  Experi¬ 
ments  were  also  conducted  with  these 
wires  after  they  had  been  rusted  in  the 
same  manner  as  above.  They  showed  that 
the  strength  decreased  somewhat,  while 
the  bending  capacity  fell  off  24.7%. 

Other  experiments  were  carried  out  with 
nickel-steel  wires  containing  1.89%  nickel 
(which  had  a  strength  of  256,000  to  284,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.)  and  with  ordinary-steel 
wires  of  about  the  same  strength.  The 
experiments  showed  that  the  nickel  pres¬ 
ent  did  not  exert  a  good  influence  on  the 
mechanical  properties  of  the  wire. 

In  order  to  find  out  whether  a  larger 
amount  of  nickel  in  the  wire  exerts  a 
favorable  influence  on  its  properties,  nickel 
steel  wires  were  tested,  containing  6.28% 
nickel  (which  had  a  carrying  capacity  of 
256,000  to  284,000  lb.),  as  compared  with 
the  results  obtained  from  ordinary-steel 
wires  of  the  same  material,  as  to  the  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  influence  of  rust,  as  to 
their  mechanical  properties,  as  well  as  to 
their  behavior  when  subjected  to  bending, 
torsion  and  shocks.  It  was  found  that  in 
this  case  also  a  rust-preventing  property 
of  the  6.28%  nickel  in  the  wire  could 
not  be  established. 

Mr.  Devis  thinks  that  at  the  present 
time  nickel-steel  cannot  serve  as  a  mate¬ 
rial  for  winding  ropes. 

Six  parts  of  white  lead,  six  of  sulphur, 
and  one  of  borax,  thoroughly  mixed  and 
wetted  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  make 
a  very  strong  cement  for  iron. 
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A  Hand  Jig. 

BY  WILLIAM  S.  THYNG.* 

In  the  early  history  of  many  mining  en¬ 
terprises  it  becomes  necessary  to  make 
some  ore  Shipments  to  defray,  wholly  or 
in  part,  the  cost  of  development.  This 
frequently  becomes  a  difficult  problem,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  ores  mined  require  con¬ 
centration  before  shipment;  in  such  cases, 
some  form  of  home-made  concentrator, 
more  or  less  crude  and  built  at  the  mine, 
may  often  be  used  to  advantage.  The 
fact  that  simple  apparatus  of  this  kind  has 


panying  illustration,  in  plan,  side  elevation 
and  end  section.  It  was  originally  built  of 
the  plunger  form,  but  upon  trial  it  was 
found  that  the  excessive  agitation  given 
the  water  in  the  hutch  prevented  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  mineral  in  that  part  of  the 
jig.  The  plunger  was  therefore  discard¬ 
ed,  and  the  motion  gven  to  the  basket 
itself,  a  mud  board  being  used  in  the  body 
of  the  jig,  as  shown;  this  combination 
gave  not  only  a  good  separation  on  the 
screen,  but  also  a  rough  separation  of  the 
hutch-work. 


The  following  figures  represent  aver 
ages:  70  lb.  of  screened  ore  was  charged 
at  a  time,  and  jigged  for  one  minute,  rep¬ 
resenting  150  strokes.  The  stroke  (or 
movement  of  the  basket)  was  made  longer 
at  the  beginning  for  each  charge,  being 
shortened  considerably  for  finishing,  the 
average  length  being  one  inch.  At  the  end 
of  the  motion,  the  charge  in  the  basket 
was  found  to  be  thoroughly  separated ;  the 
tailing  was  shoveled  off  the  top;  another 
70  pounds  of  ore  was  charged,  and  the 
jigging  continued  as  before.  With  a  five- 


A 


Section  on  A-B 


been  somewhat  neglected  in  the  literature 
of  mining  and  milling,  forms  the  excuse 
for  the  following  brief  description  of  a 
band  jig  which  was  used  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  last  winter  in  concentrating  crude 
tungsten  ore  for  the  market. 

The  body  of  ths  jig,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lining,  which  is  of  matched  floor¬ 
ing,  was  built  from  rough  lumber;  all 
iron  work,  outside  of  bolts  and  lag  screws, 
was  easily  turned  out  by  the  mine  black¬ 
smith.  The  jig  is  shown  in  the  accom- 

*  Mining  engineer,  Spokane,  Wash. 


Experiments  were  made  to  determine 
the  most  advantageous  form  and  material 
for  the  jig  pole,  the  best  results  being 
obtained  with  green  maple;  with  this  the 
motion  is  transmitted  to  the  basket  almost 
entirely  by  the  spring  of  the  pole.  The 
water  in  the  jig  box  is  maintained  at  a 
depth  sufficient  to  just  cover  the  top  of 
the  basket.  This  water  is  changed  at  the 
end  of  each  day’s  run.  The  ore  is  wol¬ 
framite,  in  a  quartz  gangue,  and  is  screened 
through  a  ^-in.  mesh  screen,  preliminary 
to  jigging,  the  jig  screen  being  lo-mesh, 
of  brass  wire. 


min.  allowance  for  the  charging  and  re¬ 
moval  of  tailing,  the  capacity  of  the*  jig 
is  700  lb.  of  ore  per  hour,  from  which  is 
extracted  25  lb.  of  concentrate,  the  ratio 
of  concentration  being  28  to  one. 

The  concentrate  was  cleaned  up  from 
the  basket  twice  daily.  The  proportion  of 
fine  in  the  ore  (which  was  all  collected 
in  the  hutch)  was  such  that  a  clean-up 
of  that  portion  of  the  jig  was  necessitated 
only  at  the  end  of  each  day’s  run.  The 
action  of  the  water  (caused  by  the  pulsa¬ 
tion  of  the  basket)  was  such  as  to  effect 
a  rough  concentration  of  this  material 
behind  the  mud  board.  The  enriched 
product  resulting  under  the  basket, 
amounting  to  1,200  lb. ;  it  assayed  8% 
tungstic  acid,  and  was  reserved  for  fur¬ 
ther  concentration  by  machinery  plant ; 
the  mud,  on  the  other  side  of  the  board 
amounted  to  1,200  lb. ;  it  assayed  8% 
tungstic  acid)  was  discarded. 

In  a  day’s  run  of  eight  hours  (allowing 
one  hour  for  cleaning  up  the  basket  con¬ 
centrate  and  the  hutch- work)  5,000  lb.  of 
ore  was  treated ;  with  the  production  of 
175  lb.  of  concentrate,  assaying  65%  tung¬ 
stic  acid,  and  1,200  lb.  hutch-work,  assay¬ 
ing  8%  tungstic  acid;  this  makes  a  total 
saving  of  209.75  tungstic  acid.  The  feed, 
or  ore  charged,  ran  5%,  and  therefore 
contained  250  lb.  tungstic  acid.  The  total 
saving  was  therefore  83.9%.  The  loss 
(amounting  to  40.25  lb.)  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  basket  tailing  and  the  hutch  mud, 
the  former  assaying  0.7%  tungstic  acid. 
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Assaying  Gold  Bullion.* 

BY  T.  K.  ROSE.t 

A  number  .of  detailed  moditications  have 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  last  three 
years;  each  one  taken  by  itself  is  of  little 
importance,  but  the  aggregate  effect  pro¬ 
motes  accuracy.  A  brief  account  of  these 
improvements  is  as  follows : 

turnace. — Until  recently  the  furnace  losses 
have  been  assumed  to  be  practically  uniform 
throughout  the  charge,  but  (.using  known 
amounts  of  pure  gold)  it  was  found  that 
the  assay  pieces  nearest  the  sides  of  the 
muffle  suffered  appreciably  greater  losses 
than  those  in  the  middle  line,  especially 
at  the  front  and  back.  The  variations 
amounted  to  from  o.i  to  0.3  per  1,000.  In 
consequence  of  this  discovery,  the  follow¬ 
ing  additional  precautions  to  insure  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  conditions  in  the  furnace 
have  been  adopted: 

The  draft  of  air  through  the  muffle 
has  been  made  independent  of  the  draft 
through  the  fuel  chamber  of  the  furnace, 
so  that  the  temperature  and  the  air  supply 
can  be  regulated  separately.  The  muffle 
has  been  increased  in  length  to  allow  of 
the  assay  pieces  being  placed  further 
away  from  its  mouth,  the  distance  from 
the  front  of  the  furnace  to  the  first  row 
of  assays  being  now  7  in.  The  fuel  space 
behind  the  back  of  the  muffle  is  now  filled 
with  fire-clay  to  prevent  overheating  at 
that  point.  Air  is  admitted  only  near  the 
top  of  the  mouth  of  the  muffle;  and  the 
front  row  of  assay  pieces  is  protected 
from  the  direct  draft  by  a  fire-brick,  2  in. 
high,  so  as  to  promote  the  regularity  of 
the  air  supply  throughout  the  charge. 
With  the  same  object,  the  depth  of  the 
cupel  has  been  increased,  in  accordance 
with  a  suggestion  made  by  F.  W.  Harrold, 
the  Assay  Master  of  Goldsmith’s  Hall. 

The  cupels  are  now  ranged  on  a  plum¬ 
bago  tray,  which  is  lifted  in  and  out  of 
the  furnace  by  means  of  an  iron  peel. 
The  assay  pieces  (72  in  number)  are 
charged-in  simultaneously  by  a  nickel 
charging-tray  with  a  sliding  bottom.  This 
charging-tray  was  devised  and  introduced 
by  Arthur  Westwood  at  the  Birmingham 
Assay  Office  in  the  year  1892,  and  has 
been  adopted  at  other  offices. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  furnace  losses  from  escap¬ 
ing  observation  in  future,  the  number  of 
check  assays  in  each  charge  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  four  to  six,  and  they  are 
evenly  distributed  through  the  charge  in¬ 
stead  of  being  placed  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  furnace.  An  addition  of  about  3% 
has  been  made  to  the  number  of  gold 
assays  by  this  change,  but  the  greater  con¬ 
fidence  felt  in  the  results  fully  justifies 
this  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
work. 

Parting  Alloy. — It  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  Mint  for  many  years  to  add 
1-375  gram  of  silver  to  0.5  gram  of  gold  in 

♦Abstracted  from  the  35th  Ann.  Rep.  Eng. 
Mint  (1904).  p.  70. 

[  'tChemlst  of  the  Mint,  London,  Eng. 


making  up  the  “inquarted”  alloy  for  part¬ 
ing.  This  ratio  (2.75  to  i)  is  convenient 
in  some  respects,  but  the  alloy  is  attacked 
with  great  violence  when  parted  by  nitric 
acid,  and  small  fragments  of  gold  are 
often  detached  from  the  cornets  and  either 
carried  away  and  lost  or  else  become  finn- 
ly  attached  to  other  assay  pieces.  A  ratio 
of  about  two  parts  of  silver  to  one  part  of 
gold  has,  therefore,  been  adopted  recently 
(after  a  long  series  of  experiments)  with 
the  result  that  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  cor¬ 
nets  has  been  reduced  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  work  increaed.  This  is  a  reversion 
to  a  very  ancient  practice. 

The  silver  is  added  in  the  form  of  disks 
which  are  cut  from  fillets  by  a  machine 
in  the  operative  department.  The  disks 
were  for  some  time  passed  through  one 
of  the  automatic  weighing  machines,  but 
small  variations  in  the  weight  of  the 
disks,  even  up  to  2%,  have  been  found 
not  to  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
assays. 

Weights  and  Trial  Plates. — In  1901  the 
ratio  of  two  weights  stated  to  be  0.4583 
and  0.5  gram,  respectively  (916.6  and  1,000 
in  the  half  milligram  system),  was  deter¬ 
mined  in  this  department,  the  balance  be¬ 
ing  read  to  the  one-millionth  part.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  confirmed  by  comparison  with 
other  weights,  which  had  been  kindly  veri¬ 
fied  by  Mr.  Chaney,  superintendent  of  the 
Standards  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  with  a  third  set  courteously 
examined  by  M.  Benoit,  Directeur  du  Bu¬ 
reau  International  des  Poids  et  des  Me- 
s'lres,  to  both  of  whom  I  desire  to  ex¬ 
press  my  thanks.  A  standard  gold  trial- 
plate  was  then  prepared,  consisting  of  il 
parts  of  gold  to  i  part  of  silver.  This  alloy 
has  the  advantage  of  being  uniform  in 
composition,'  and  after  a  large  number  of 
assays  its  fineness  was  definitely  estab¬ 
lished  as  being  916.68.  In  1902  this  trial- 
plate  was  brought  into  daily  use  for  check¬ 
ing  all  standard  gold  assays,*  fine  gold 
proofs  being  soon  thereafter  abandoned  as 
involving  risk  of  error,  owing  to  unavoid¬ 
able  variations  in  weights  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  used.  The  amounts  of  copper  and 
silver  added  to  the  assay  pieces  are  ad¬ 
justed  so  as  to  make  the  checks  of  the 
same  composition  as  the  other  assay 
pieces. 

Since  1902  other  trial-plates  have'  been 
prepared  from  time  to  time  when  required, 
and  tested  against  the  original  trial-plate 
before  being  passed  into  use.  The  ratio 
of  the  weights  916.6  and  i.ooo  was  also 
re-determined  in  1904  by  Mr.  Phelps,  one 
of  the  assistant  assayers,  the  original  trial- 
plate  was  re-assayed,  using  the  new 
weights,  and  the  results  obtained  in  1901 
were  exactly  confirmed. 

In  1902  the  examination  was  extended 
to  the  small  weights  used  in  assays  on 
fine-gold  ingots  which  are  imported  into 
the  Mint.  Serious  relative  errors  were 
found  (and  were  also  reported  by  the 

‘  33d  Ann.  Rep.  Eng.  Mint,  1902.  p.  08. 

*  32d  Ann.  Rep.  Eng.  Mint,  1901,  p.  73. 


Standards  Department)  to  exist  in  all  the 
weights  submitted  to  them.  As  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  adjustment  in  the  case  of  small 
weights  were  found  to  be  considerable,  the 
use  in  the  balance  pan  of  all  weights  of 
less  than  5  mg.  has  been  discontinued; 
carefully  adjusted  riders  of  5  mg.  and 
I  mg.  were  substituted,  horizontal  notched 
balance-beams  suitable  for  use  with  rid¬ 
ers  replacing  the  older  form.  A  more 
complete  examination  of  the  whole  series 
of  assay  weights  has  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year  and  a  system  of 
periodical  checking  devised  which  appears 
to  satisfy  requirements. 

Efforts  were  made  to  obtain  weights 
having  errors  of  less  than  0.025  per  1,000 
from  several  weight  makers,  both  English 
and  foreign ;  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
such  weights,  in  any  other  way  than  by 
adjusting  them  on  the  premises,  showed 
that  this  matter  had  been  universally 
neglected  in  the  past. 

The  weighings  in  the  course  of  ordinary 
assaying  operations  are  now  reported  cor¬ 
rect  to  0.05  per  I.ooo  (instead  of  to  o.i 
per  1,000,  as  was  formerly  the  case).  In 
trial-plate  assays,  the  weighings  are  re¬ 
ported  correct  to  o.oi  per  1,000.  In  1893’ 
I  showed  how  far  each  of  these  three  sys¬ 
tems  of  weighing  affected  the  results. 

One  effect  of  these  changes  is  shown  in 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  gold  pots 
which  are  stopped  and  set  aside  for  re¬ 
melting  in  consequence  of  the  assay  re¬ 
port.  The  reduction  from  8.55%  in  1901- 
1902,  to  2.66%  in  1904-1905,  though  no 
doubt  largely  owing  to  greater  care  in 
melting,  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  precautions  w'hich  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  in  assaying  imported  gold  ingots.  It 
may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  mean 
assay  of  the  T.250  pyx  pieces  (taken  from 
the  last  gold  coinage  issued  from  the 
mint)  was  916.66776.  showing  a  variation 
of  only  0.001 1  per  i.ooo  from  the  exact 
legal  standard,  an  approximation  consid¬ 
erably  closer  than  had  been  attained 
previously. 

Refining  Gold  PiiUinn  zvith  Compressed 
Air. — It  has  been  found  that  base  metals 
can  be  separated  from  gold  bullion  by 
means  of  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  for  of 
air)  passed  through  the  molten  gold.  The 
method  is  similar  to  the  Miller  process 
now  in  use  at  the  Branch  Mints  in  .Aus¬ 
tralia.  compressed  air  being  substituted 
for  chlorine  gas.  All  base  metals  are 
oxidized  in  this  way  and  can  be  conven¬ 
iently  slagged  off  by  a  mixture  of  borax 
and  sand.  The  silver  remains  with  the 
gold.  The  base  metals  are  oxidized  suc¬ 
cessively,  the  more  deleterious  elements, 
such  as  lead,  antimony,  etc.,  being  re¬ 
moved  at  an  early  stage.  Copper  is  sepa¬ 
rated  last:  if  the  current  of  air  is  con¬ 
tinued  until  only  traces  of  copper  remain, 
part  of  the  silver  passes  into  the  slag  and 
is  recovered  from  it  by  fusion  with  car¬ 
bon  and  iron.  The  losses  of  precious 
metal  are  very  small. 

*Jour.  Ghem.  Roc..  LXIII  (1893),  p.  700. 
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The  method  is  applicable  to  the  tough¬ 
ening  of  brittle  standard-gold,  and  to  the 
removal  of  base  metals  in  refineries  gen¬ 
erally,  in  cases  where  chlorine,  or  an  oxi¬ 
dizing  agent,  as  niter,  is  used  at  present. 
Details  have  been  given  elsewhere.* 


The  Truesdale  Plant — II. 

In  this  Journal  (Sept.  2,  p.  408)  some 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  new  Trues¬ 
dale  plant  of  the  Dataware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  company  in  the  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  field  were  briefly  referred  to. 
This  plant  is  an  exceptionally  large  one ; 
it  has  a  number  of  unique  features  which 
deserve  a  detailed  description.  Some  of 
these  matters  will  be  noted  in  the  present 
article. 

The  plant  was  named  after  W.  H. 


upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  cut,  and 
the  slope  mouth  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
scale-house  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner. 

The  coal,  on  what  might  be  termed  the 
Truesdale  tract,  will  probably  be  mined 
after  the  following  plan :  The  drift  is 
about  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  shafts, 
and  the  coal  from  the  water  level  to  the 
outcrop  (about  one  lift)  will  be  mined  by 
means  of  this  tunnel.  The  drift  encoun¬ 
tered  five  seams  which  dip  about  33®. 

The  shafts  are  sunk  to  one  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  seams  (presumably  the  lowest  or 
“red-ash”),  passing  through  the  same  beds 
found  in  the  drift  (and  here  pitching 
about  22®).  It  is  not  expected  that  coal 
will  be  hoisted  from  intermediate  levels 
in  the  shafts  (as  is  customary  in  the 
field)  ;  but  it  will  all  be  hoisted  to  the 
surface  from  the  shaft  bottom.  This  meth- 


page  of  one  opening,  coal  can  be  sent  out 
through  the  other. 

Up  to  the  present  time  gangways  only 
have  been  driven  in  the  drift,  the  shaft 
and  the  slope.  However,  considerable  ter¬ 
ritory  has  thus  been  opened  up  and  breasts 
can  be  started  from  these  gangways  at 
any  time.  Coal  from  the  mine  openings 
has  been  stocked  at  several  points,  from 
which  it  can  conveniently  be  reloaded  into 
mine  cars  and  sent  over  the  breaker.  This 
reloading  may  be  done  by  a  steam-shovel. 

In  the  shafts  the  concrete  lining  was 
carried,  through  the  wash  and  other  loose 
material,  down  to  solid  rock.  The  walls 
are  4  ft.  thick  and  are  tied  to  the  rock 
(at  the  bottom  of  the  lining)  by  old  car 
axles,  which  act  similar  to  dowel  pins. 
Concrete  for  these  walls  was  mixed  on  the 
surface  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  was 


Truesdale,  the  president  of  the  Lackawan¬ 
na  railroad. 

The  colliery  was  started  in  May,  1903,  at 
which  time  a  beginning  was  made  of  clear¬ 
ing  off  the  timber.  At  present,  all  parts 
of  this  plant  have  advanced  to  such  a 
stage  that  some  coal  should  be  run  over 
the  breaker  by  November  first. 

In  the  development  of  the  Truesdale 
mines  large  tonnage  has  been  kept  in 
view.  Of  the  13  seams  on  the  property 
about  9  beds  can  be  profitably  worked  at 
present.  The  coal  will  be  brought  to 
the  surface  through  four  openings.  These 
openings  (a  drift,  two  shafts  and  a  slope) 
are  not  on  the  same  straight  line.  The 
accompanying  diagrammatic  illustration 
shows  the  relative  position  of  the  shafts 
and  the  breaker,  also  the  mine-car  tracks 
leading  from  the  dump  (between  the 
shafts)  to  the  drift  and  slope,  respectively. 
The  drift  is  located  at  a  point  near  the 

*  Trans.  Inst.  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  April, 
1905. 


od  of  hoisting  from  one  level  has  a  certain 
advantage  in  that  the  time  required  to 
throw  the  loose  drum  out  of  engagment 
with  the  engine-shaft  and  adjust  the  en¬ 
gine  each  time  hoisting  is  to  be  done  from 
a  different  level,  is  saved. 

Coal  contiguous  to  the  shafts  will  be 
developed  by  tunnels  and  a  slope.  A  tun¬ 
nel  driven  from  the  foot  of  the  shafts 
and  intersecting  all  the  seams  will  permit 
the  working  of  all  coal  between  the  drift 
level  and  the  level  of  the  shaft  bottom. 
A  slope  sunk  on  the  bottom  seam  (with 
tunnels  driven  from  it  to  the  overlying 
beds  at  the  different  levels)  should  devel¬ 
op  the  remaining  coal  below  the  shafts. 

However,  to  further  increase  the  out¬ 
put,  an  outside  slope  (or  fourth  opening) 
has  been  sunk  on  one  of  the  overlying 
seams.  As  this  slope  is  driven  deeper, 
tunnels  will  be  started  from  various  levels 
to  the  overlying  and  underlying  beds. 
Thus  the  slope  and  shaft  workings  may 
be  connected,  and,  in  event  of  the  stop- 


sent  below  through  8-in.  pipe.  The  main 
shaft  has  two  hoistways :  a  pumpway,  and 
an  airway ;  it  measures  14  ft.  by  45  ft.  2  in. 
inside  the  lining.  The  second  shaft  open¬ 
ing  measures  14  ft.  by  37  ft.  2  in.;  it  has 
two  hoistways  and  an  airw’ay.  In  the  con¬ 
crete  lining,  the  buntons  do  not  require 
timber  support,  one  end  of  the  bunton  fits 
into  a  square  recess  at  one  side  of  the 
shaft,  the  other  end  dropping  into  a  wedge- 
shaped  opening  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
bottom  of  the  wedge  recess  measures  4  in. 
and  the  opening  feathers  out  so  that  the 
bunton  will  drop  into  position.  The  cage 
guides  are  bolted  to  the  buntons  and  hold 
them  in  place. 

The  division  wall  (between  the  hoist¬ 
way  and  the  airway  in  No.  2  shaft)  is  of 
concrete  12  inches  thick;  it  extends 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  a  distance  of 
about  600  ft.  in  each  shaft.  This  wall 
is  strengthened  vertically  every  22  ft. 
by  60-lb.  second-hand  tee-rails,  which  are 
placed  horizontally  in  the  wall.  The 
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sides  of  the  shaft  are  rough,  irregular 
rock,  thus  affording  a  good  connection 
for  the  concrete  division  wall.  Open¬ 
ings,  2  by  4  ft.  in  dimension,  were  provid¬ 
ed  in  the  airway  division  wall,  which  were 
later  closed  by  one  thickness  of  brick. 
These  weak  spots  occur  every  30  ft.  in  the 
wall,  in  staggered  positions.  In  case  of  a 
mine  explosion  the  brick  stoppings  should 
give  way  first,  and  thus  save  the  concrete 
wall  from  destruction. 

The  concreting  of  the  airway  division 
wall  was  an  especially  interesting  piece 
of  work.  Hitherto,  a  number  of  shafts 
have  been  concreted  from  the  surface  to 
solid  rock ;  but  this  wall  was  carried 
from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  to  the  sur¬ 
face  (a  distance  of  about  600  ft.)  The 
method  of  lowering  the  mixed  concrete 
to  its  place  in  the  wall  (by  means  of 
boxes)  would  necessarily  not  serve  for 
this  work.  Therefore,  a  4-in.  screw- 
connected  iron  pipe  was  used  (below'  the 
8-in.  mentioned  above) .  Four- ft.  lengths  of 
pipe  were  employed  at  the  bottom  end  of 
the  line,  so  that  as  the  wall  rose,  the  dis¬ 
charging  end  need  not  be  more  than  5  ft. 
from  the  wall.  The  concrete  (prepared  on 
the  surface)  w’as  received  at  the  bottom 
end  of  the  4-in.  line  thoroughly  mixed ;  in 
fact,  from  the  very  conditions,  the  mixing 
was  being  continued  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  travel  of  the  material  down 
and  through  the  pipe. 

Concrete  has  been  used  extensively  about 
the  Truesdale  plant  in  the  foundations  of 
all  important  buildings ;  some  of  the  break¬ 
er  walls  are  especially  massive.  The  fan 
foundations  are  also  of  concrete,  as  well 
as  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  passages  con¬ 
necting  the  fans  w'ith  the  airways  in  the 
shafts.  The  tops  of  these  passages  are 
on  a  level  w'ith  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
For  the  present  the  shaft  workings  are 
to  be  ventilated  by  one  fan  (a  12-ft.  Vul¬ 
can),  but  the  foimdatfons  (and  other 
necessary  concrete  work)  for  the  second 
fan,  are  being  constructed  so  as  to  be 
ready  w’henever  needed. 

In  the  illustration  accompanying  the  first 
Truesdale  article,  temporary  head  frames 
are  shown  over  the  main  hoisting  shafts. 
These  wrooden  structures  are  soon  to  be 
replaced  by  permanent  steel  head-frames. 
Betw'een  the  head-frames  is  shown  the 
concrete  foundation  for  the  coal  pocket 
and  accessories.  The  self-dumping  cages  in 
both  shafts  will  send  coal  from  the  mine 
cars  by  chutes  to  this  hopper.  The  mine 
cars  from  the  drift  and  outside  slope  will 
be  dumped  into  the  hopper  by  a  steam 
dump.  From  the  hopper,  the  coal  is  taken 
to  the  top  of  the  breaker  by  a  conveyor. 

Should  this  breaker  make  a  record  of 
preparing  6,000  tons  of  coal  in  9  hours  (as 
is  expected),  it  will  mean  that  about  330 
two-ton  cars  must  be  dumped  in  the  coal 
hopper  every  hour.  Thirty  years  ago 
such  tonnage  rate  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  fair  day’s  work,  but  it  will  be 
the  actual  hourly  capacity  of  the  Trues¬ 
dale  breaker  of  today. 


First  Aid  to  the  Injured  in  Mines — I. 

BY.  M.  J.  SHIELDS.* 

This  subject  needs  some  introduction 
of  a  historical  character;  I  do  not  think 
it  will  make  tiresome  reading.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  first  aid  (and  the  training  of 
nurses,  which  is  so  closely  connected  that 
up  to  a  certain  period  they  were  insepara¬ 
ble)  commenced  at  a  period  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  Crimean  War  (1854).  There  was 
a  crusade  started  against  the  prevailing 
style  of  nursing.  Before  that  time  it  was 
considered  that  such  w’ork  must  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  widows  and  worn-out  women 
who  had  partly  failed  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Indeed  the  more  ignorant  and 
cruel  the  woman,  the  more  apt  she  was 
to  take  up  nursing  in  her  decline.  Per¬ 
haps  Charles  Dickens  may  have  done 
much  to  start  this  reform  against  the 
“Mrs.  Gamps”  and  “Mrs.  Prigs”  by  de¬ 
scribing  with  such  honesty  their  habits 
and  ability. 

In  the  midst  of  this  reform  the  Crimean 
War  broke  out,  and  to  England  were 
brought  these  horrible  tales  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  suffering  from  priva¬ 
tions  and  lack  of  nursing.  That  noble 
woman,  Florence  Nightingale,  who  w'as 
then  in  the  midst  of  the  work  of  the 
great  nursing  reform,  was  sent  to  the 
Crimea  to  take  charge  of  the  hospitals. 
Her  experiences  were  written  up  and  the 
agitation  resulting  bore  fruit  in  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1864;  from  that 
convention  started  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
First  .\id  and  Trained  Nurses.  Coming 
down  to  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870  the  great  surgeon.  Esmarch,  had  the 
German  soldiers  supplied  with  what  w'as 
called  the  “Esmarch  triangle";  a  triangu¬ 
lar  bandage,  with  instructions  on  it  show¬ 
ing  how  it  was  to  be  used  in  binding  and 
bandaging  wounds. 

This  triangle  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
modern  “aseptic  first-aid  packet”  of  our 
day,  and  this  great  man’s  w’ords,  “The  fate 
of  a  w’ounded  man  depends  on  the  per¬ 
son  in  whose  hands  he  first  falls,”  are 
as  true  today  as  when  he  uttered  them. 
What  would  our  bold  and  brilliant 
achievements  in  surgery  be  without 
asepsis  ?  This  first-aid  movement  has  been 
steadily  advancing,  not  only  in  military 
practice,  but  in  civil  life.  Societies  and 
associations  for  this  object  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  nearly  every  civilized  country 
of  the  globe,  among  mine,  mill  and  rail¬ 
road  employees  especially.  The  one  in 
England  is  known  as  the  “St.  John’s  Am¬ 
bulance  Association,”  having  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  its 
head :  that  in  Germany  is  called  the  “Sa- 
mariter  Verein,”  and  in  other  countries 
is  known  as  “First  Aid  to  the  Injured.” 

We  in  this  country  were  rather  tardy 
to  take  up  the  movement,  but  about  ten 
years  ago  it  was  started  both  in  the  army 
and  in  civil  life.  The  surgeon-general  of 

•Doctor  of  medicine  at  Scranton.  Pa. ;  for¬ 
merly  attending  surgeon  to  the  Emergency 
Hospitai,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


the  army,  seeing  the  importance  of  such 
training,  in  1893  issued  directions  to  the 
medical  officers  to  take  the  hour  devoted 
to  drill  of  the  Hospital  Corps  and  use  it 
for  object  lessons  and  practical  demon¬ 
strations,  and  especially  in  the  methods  to 
be  used  for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  ap¬ 
plication  of  temporary  dressing  for  frac¬ 
tures  and  wounds,  performing  of  arti¬ 
ficial  respiration,  and  what  to  do  in  emer¬ 
gency  cases. 

In  Chicago  during  the  past  year  such 
societies  have  been  organized  all  over  the 
city.  Policemen,  firemen  and  workmen  of 
all  classes  are  under  instruction.  The 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  is  Prof.  Nicholas 
Senn. 

We  have  all  heard  how  few  were  the 
septic  cases  among  the  wounded  follow¬ 
ing  the  battle  of  Santiago;  the  results 
were  obtained  under  the  worst  possible 
weather  and  climatic  surroundings,  plus 
a  break-down  in  the  medical  department. 
This  gratifying  result  was  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  due  to  providing  each  soldier  with 
a  first-aid  packet,  with  which  he  or  his 
comrade  dressed  the  wounds  as  soon  as 
they  were  received.  The  “St.  John  .\m- 
bulance”  men  who  took  part  in  the  South 
African  War.  although  most  of  them  were 
fresh  from  the  mine,  mill  or  workshop, 
were  found  invaluable  and  were  highly 
praised  by  the  medical  officers  of  the 
army. 

At  the  present  time  Japan  has  so  sys¬ 
tematized  and  perfected  first-aid  and  pre¬ 
ventive  sanitary  measures  that  the  resul¬ 
tant  lessened  mortality  rate  is  almost  in¬ 
credible.  I  quote  from  McClure’s  (Sep¬ 
tember,  T905)  :  “Shortly  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Japanese-Russian  war.  Dr. 
Kagouchi,  chief  of  the  Japanese  Red 
Cross  service,  perfected  a  new  dressing 
for  external  flesh  wounds.  It  consists  of 
a  kind  of  poultice  bandage  of  straw  ashes, 
treated  antiseptically.  It  prevents  all  con¬ 
tamination  from  the  outside,  and  at  the 
same  time  takes  up  the  deadly  pus  ejected 
from  the  wound  itself.  But — and  herein 
the  treatment  goes  back  almost  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  grimy  rag  around  the 
small  cut  finger — there  is  no  daily  routine 
of  removal,  cleansing  and  re-dressing. 
Often  the  bandage  is  left  on  for  weeks; 
nature  is  trusted  to  do  her  work  unaided 
and  unwatched.  It  is  a  display  of  trust 
which,  one  might  well  believe,  surgeons 
•  with  reputations  to  maintain  would  never 
permit  themselves.  Yet  reputations  have 
been  maintained  with  honors.  Of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  wounded  men,  not  four 
in  the  hundred  have  been  lost.” 

First  aid  in  civil  practice  has  its  crit¬ 
ics;  I  think  some  of  the  objections  made 
by  physicians  and  others  (such  as  making 
quacks  out  of  laymen,  etc.)  are  like  the 
Scotchman’s  objection  to  a  railroad  com¬ 
ing  through  his  part  of  the  countr>’ 
(which  was  perfectly  flat)  when  he  said 
“there  would  be  no  place  to  put  the  tun¬ 
nel.”  This  is  an  age  of  preventive  niedi- 
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cine;  it  is  not  consistent  for  us  to  teach 
the  laity  how  to  avoid  typhoid  and  diph¬ 
theria,  how  to  sprinkle  mosquito  marshes 
with  petroleum  to  prevent  yellow  fever 
and  malaria,  and  not  to  instruct  and 
guide  this  movement  of  first  aid  to  the  in¬ 
jured.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
our  work  as  physicians  will  be  more  in 
the  line  of  prevention  than  amelioration. 

Next  to  military  operations,  intelligent 
first  aid  in  mine,  mill  and  railway  acci¬ 
dents  will  be  the  means  of  saving  many 
lives  and  making  speedy  recoveries. 
Speaking  specially  of  mine  and  railroad 
injuries,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  crushing  in 
their  character;  the  natural  result  of  the 
falling  of  heavy  weights.  The  wounds 
produced  are  ragged  and  filled  with  fr 
coal,  gravel  or  rock.  If  the  force  has 
been  great  enough  to  cause  a  fracture,  tb 
lione  is  often  broken  into  several  pieces 
and  the  fracture  is  compound.  The  flesh 
if  not  cut,  is  so  badly  bruised  that  the 
vitality  is  crushed  out  of  it,  and  after  a 
day  or  tw'o  it  sloughs.  These  injuries  are 
also  accompanied  by  much  shock,  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  length  of  time  required  to 
convey  the  patient  from  the  scene  of  the 
accident  to  his  home.  Shock  may  also  be 
intensified  by  loss  of  blood;  for  although 
mining  injuries  on  account  of  their 
crushed  character  do  not  bleed  much  at 
first,  yet  as  soon  as  reaction  begins  the 
torn  and  open  blood  vessels  bleed  pro¬ 
fusely,  making  a  striking  object  lesson  in 
favor  of  first  aid. 

For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  I  have 
been  closely  connected  with  an  emergency 
hospital  during  that  period.  This  region 
is  densely  populated  by  people  engaged  in 
mining,  railroading  and  manufacturing;  a 
large  portion  of  the  mining  population  is 
of  non-English-speaking  foreigners  who 
have  crude  (and  oftentimes  absolutely 
harmful)  ideas  of  what  to  do  when  an 
accident  happens.  Naturally,  I  have  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  accidents,  many  of 
which  have  been  followed  by  fatal  results. 

I  am  in  daily  contact  with  such  acci- 
<lents.  as  of  men  brought  home  or  to  the 
hospital  bloodless  and  almost  pulseless 
from  shock  and  hemorrhage  which  could 
have  been  stopped  had  someone  known 
enough  to  put  on  a  simple  tourniquet 
or  bandage.  Seeing  this,  I  became 
interested  in  first  aid.  In  March, 
1900,  I  organized  a  volunteer  corps 
of  25  men  who  worked  in  Jermyn 
No.  I.  mine  of  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
■son  Co.,  at  Jermyn,  Pa.,  which  had  at 
that  time  about  400  men  employed  and 
was  working  five  main  headings  or  gang¬ 
ways.  Five  men  were  selected  for  each 
heading.  They  were  distributed  along 
the  heading  with  reference  to  where  the 
chambers  were  located.  The  organization 
was  perfectly  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  men,  they  contributing  or  soliciting 
contributions  of  funds  with  which  to  buy 
first-aid  supplies,  The  coal  company  fur¬ 


nished  boxes  for  supplies ;  these  were  kept 
at  the  junction  of  each  heading  and  the 
main  road.  The  members  were  trained 
by  lectures  given  by  other  physicians  and 
myself;  they  also  had  practical  demon¬ 
strations  and  drills  in  first  aid.  This  was 
supplemented  by  sending  to  England  and 
getting  a  little  handbook  of  the  St.  John’s 
Ambulance  Association,  supplying  each 
member  so  that  he  could  instruct  him¬ 
self.  This  course  of  instruction  was  con¬ 
tinued  with  success  for  several  months; 

I  had  stationery  printed,  and  sent  out 
circular  letters  to  the  various  locals  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  in  Lackawanna 
valley,  asking  them  if  they  would  not 
take  this  matter  up  and  send  a  committee 
to  attend  one  of  our  meetings ;  we  agreed 
that  should  they  think  well  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  we  would  send  a  detail  of  trained 
men  from  our  association  and  help  them 
to  organize  a  first-aid  association  in  their 
town.  We  got  one  reply  only.  During 
that  time  I  published  a  little  book  called 
the  “First  Aid  Handbook,”  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  St.  John’s  Ambulance  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  book,  but  adapted  to  modern  sur¬ 
gical  methods  (with  special  regard  to  asep¬ 
sis  and  cleanly  dressing  of  wounds).  But 
it  was  of  no  use ;  everything  was  set 
aside  on  account  of  the  strike  agitation. 
I  did  not  try  any  more  until  during  the 
past  summer,  1905,  when  I  interested  Mr. 
W.  A.  May,  general  manager  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Hillside  coal  company;  he  saw 
the  uselessness  of  the  law  (passed  by  the 
State  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  Session 
of  1901-1902),  requiring  the  anthracite 
coal  companies  to  maintain  a  heated  room 
and  keep  first-aid  supplies.  He  engaged 
me  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  at  the 
various  places  where  the  company  had 
mines. 

The  plan  decided  on  and  carried  out 
was  this :  20  or  25  employees  were  in¬ 

vited  or  selected  from  each  opening.  They 
were  selected  with  some  regard  to  the 
geography  of  the  mine;  men  who  worked 
in  or  outside  all  day;  men  of  intelligence 
and  who  took  an  interest  in  the  movement, 
'i  nese  men  consisted  of  miners,  runners, 
driver  bosses,  foremen  and  several  out¬ 
side  men.  The  men  from  each  mine  were 
grouped  so  as  to  meet  at  a  hall  conven¬ 
ient  to  the  place  where  they  lived.  We 
had  meeting  places  at  Forest  City,  May- 
field,  Dunmore,  Moosic  and  Pittston,  Pa. 
At  each  meeting  we  had  an  organization 
by  electing  a  president  and  secretary.  They 
were  given  three  lectures,  one  week  apart, 
at  each  place.  In  the  lectures  I  tried 
to  be  as  practical  as  I  could,  illustrating 
anatomy  by  painting  on  a  human  subject 
the  position  of  the  principal  arteries  and 
vital  organs,  showing  them  the  principal 
long  bones  of  the  body  from  a  skeleton; 
exhibiting  fractures  by  X-ray  photographs 
and  colored  cuts.  I  gave  practical  dem¬ 
onstrations  on  the  dressing  of  wounds, 
putting  temporary  splints  on  fractures,  ap¬ 
plying  tourniquets  for  the  arrest  of  hemor¬ 
rhages,  showing  how  to  carry  an  uncon¬ 


scious  injured  man  by  their  own  strength, 
also  how  to  carry  a  man  on  a  stretcher 
properly,  how  to  perform  artificial  respira¬ 
tion.  I  showed  them  in  a  practical  way 
what  to  do  in  other  emergency  cases,  such 
as  electrical  shock,  burns  from  gas  and 
powder,  laying  particular  stress  on  the 
arrest  of  hemorrhages.  The  men  who 
were  selected  were  each  supplied  with  a 
book  of  instructions,  also  a  packet  called 
the  “First  Help  in  Wounds” ;  they  wear 
a  button  bearing  a  simple  red  cross.  The 
other  employees  were  invited  to  attend, 
but  the  men  selected  are  supposed  to  form 
a  nucleus  from  which  the  society  or  or¬ 
ganization  is  to  be  perpetuated,  taking  in 
new  members  from  time  to  time,  getting 
local  teachers  and  medical  instructors  to 
keep  up  the  teaching.  They  are  also  en¬ 
couraged  to  practice  bandaging  among 
themselves,  and  to  keep  up  regular  meet¬ 
ings  at  which  the  principles  and  theories 
of  first  aid  can  be  practiced  and  discussed. 
It  is  also  intended  that  the  different  classes 
or  corps  are  to  be  formed  into  a  general 
association  meeting,  say  once  a  year,  for 
an  outing  where  a  contest  in  bandaging, 
stretcher  drills,  wound  dressing,  etc.,  can 
be  held.  What  good  will  grow  out  of  this 
movement  remains  to  be  seen. 


The  Canadian  Geological  Survey. 

BY  PHILLIPS  THOMPSON. 

This  annual  report  (1904),  as  issued  by 
the  Canadian  Government,  is  of  special 
interest,  both  from  a  scientific  and  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view.  The  range  of  opera¬ 
tions  undertaken  by  the  Survey  is  wide ; 
and  it  bears  upon  mining  operations. 

The  first  section  comprises  a  summary 
(by  Robert  Bell,  deputy  head  and  director 
of  the  Survey),  showing  the  scope  and 
extent  of  the  year’s  work;  the  remainder 
of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  reports  from 
the  various  localities  examined.  The  field 
work  extended  over  all  parts  of  Canada, 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from 
the  international  boundary  northward  to 
the  Arctic  circle.  It  was  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  character,  being  intended  to  pro-, 
mote  the  discovery  of  mineral  resources. 
How  valuable  it  has  proved  in  this  respect 
is  shown  by  several  instances. 

Near  Pettigrew,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  S., 
a  seam  of  coal  10  ft.  thick  has  been  struck 
in  a  bore  hole  2,340  ft.  deep.  This  bore 
hole  (sunk  through  a  covering  known  to 
be  unproductive)  was  put  down  on  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Hugh  Fletcher  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  his  knowledge  of  the  geological 
foundation  of  the  district.  This  indicates 
the  value  of  exact  geological  work  and 
opens  up  a  prospect  of  finding  numerous 
workable  coal  seams  throughout  an  area 
50  miles  in  length  by  30  in  breadth. 

The  work  of  E.  R.  Faribault  on  the  gold 
fields  of  Nova  Scotia  has  enjoyed  equally 
striking  results.  The  negative  side  of  the 
work  may  be  as  important  as  the  positive, 
in  showing  in  what  area  or  in  what  rocks 
useful  minerals  may  not  be  expected,  and 
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thereby  the  waste  of  labor  and  capital  may  actually  continuous  to  the  northward  is  into  the  dust,  although  the  lamp  (the  ap- 
be  prevented.  It  was  estimated  that  the  evidently  not  true;  but  that  precisely  sim-  parent  source  of  heat)  had  been  removed 
amount  saved  in  one  year  in  England,  ilar  deposits  stretch  beyond  the  interrup-  some  time.  The  interesting  part  of  these 
through  its  Geological  Survey,  by  pre-  tions  mentioned  above  is  a  fact,  hinted  at  experiments  seems  to  be  that  when  the 


venting  the  hopeless  search  for  coal  alone, 
was  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Survey 
from  its  inception.  Similarly,  in  Canada, 
much  has  been  saved  by  preventing  profit¬ 
less  boring  for  coal  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
Among  other  instances  in  past  years, 
through  the  operations  of  the  Survey,  are 
the  laying  out  of  Woods  Location  on  Lake 
Superior,  including  the  famous  Silver  Islet 
mine,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Logan, 
the  first  director;  the  discovery  of  corun¬ 
dum  in  southeastern  Ontario;  the  finding 
of  nickel  in  the  Sudbury  district  in  1848  by 
Alex.  Murray,  chief  assistant  on  the  Sur¬ 
vey;  and  the  development  of  the  copper 
vein  at  the  Bruce  mines.  The  natural  laws 
governing  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  pe¬ 
troleum  and  natural  gas  were  demon¬ 
strated  at  a  recent  date  by  officials  of 
the  Department. 

The  total  number  of  parties  engaged  in 
field  work  in  1904  was  28;  in  some  cases 
these  were  divided  into  two  sections  work¬ 
ing  separately,  but  virtually  increasing 
the  number  in  operation. 

Of  the  separate  reports,  the  one  which 
will  attract  the  most  attention  is  that  of 
A.  P.  Low  (who  was  given  command  of 
the  Canadian  government  expedition  to 
the  Northern  waters  on  the  steamship 
“Neptune”).  Mr.  Low  reports  a  mineral 
area  in  the  eastern  part  of  Baffin  Island, 
including  lignite  (as  to  the  value  of  wffiich 
he  is  doubtful).  The  report  of  Prof. 
Brock  on  the  Lardeau  mining  district  of 
British  Columbia)  is  decidedly  encourag¬ 
ing.  That  of  Dr.  William  A.  Parks,  on 
the  district  from  Lake  Timiskaming  north¬ 
ward  is  also  of  special  interest.  Dr.  Parks, 
after  describing  the  geological  features  of 
the  cobalt  area,  proceeds  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  extent  of  the  silver-cobalt 
deposits ;  on  their  recurrence  further 
northward,  he  says; 

“Large  masses  of  gabbro  occur  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  metalliferous  region,  and 
•  even  approach  within  short  distances  of 
the  mines.  Whether  these  masses  have 
any  connection  with  the  deposition  of  the 
silver-nickel  and  cobalt  is  merely  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  We  have,  then,  a  circum¬ 
scribed  area  in  which  extremely  valuable 
deposits  are  found ;  it  is  obviously  of  im¬ 
portance  to  trace  this  belt  of  rocks  to  its 
end,  and  thus  ascertain  the  area  in  which 
a  possibility  exists  of  another  series  of 
deposits  like  that  at  Cobalt  Lake.  .  .  . 
The  metalliferous  rocks  are  interrupted 
(to  the  north  of  the  immediate  region  of 
productiveness)  by  masses  of  gabbro,  lime¬ 
stone  of  the  Niagara  period,  and  a  series 
of  schists  the  nature  of  which  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  later.  Following  (or  more  or  less 
inter-acting  with  these  interruptions)  lies 
the  great  mantle  of  clay,  which  hides  the 
rock  for  many  miles  to  the  north  and  west 
of  Lake  Timiskaming.  That  the  exposures 
of  silver-bearing  rock  near  Haileybury  are 


in  some  earlier  reports,  but  established  be¬ 
yond  doubt  by  the  investigations  of  last 
summer. 

“Without  going  into  details,  it  may  suf¬ 
fice  to  state  that  the  belt  referred  to  ex¬ 
tends  in  a  somewhat  narrow  band  from 
the  outlet  of  Windigo  Lake,  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Marter,  to  the  ‘height  of  land’ 
north  of  Opazatica  or  Long  lake.  There 
is  evidence  that  its  trend  there  becomes 
more  easterly  and  that  it  follows  the  great 
‘height  of  land’  ridge  farther  into  Quebec. 
The  southeastern  limit  of  the  belt  is  ap¬ 
proximately  a  line  from  the  south  end  of 
Fish  lake  on  the  international  [inter¬ 
provincial?]  boundary,  to  a  little  beyond 
the  northeast  angle  of  the  township  of 
Ingram.  The  extension  of  this  line  to  the 
northeast  will  be  found  to  impinge  on  the 
shore  of  Opazatica  lake,  near  the  northern 
end.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
Here,  however,  as  already  observed,  the 
tendency  of  the  belt  is  to  turn  eastward, 
and  it  swings  off  in  that  direction,  follow¬ 
ing  the  great  hills  of  the  ‘height  of  land.’ 
The  northwestern  limit,  stated  in  the  same 
rough  way,  extends  from  the  centre  of  the 
township  of  Marter,  to  the  northeast  angle 
of  Larder  or  Present  lake,  thence  to  the 
south  shore  of  Labyrinth  lake ;  then  swing¬ 
ing  east  and  south,  it  crops  out  on  Island 
lake,  and  continues  westward  along  the 
northern  flank  and  along  the  ‘height  of 
land’  ridge.” 

Electric  Lights  and  Coal  Dust. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Geological  and  Mining  Society,  H.  M. 
Inspector  of  Mines  Hall  called  attention 
to  Mr.  Holliday’s  paper  read  before  the 
North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Mechanical  Engineers,  with  reference 
to  the  ignition  of  coal  dust  by  electric 
lamps.  Mr.  Holliday  had  had  a  fire  in 
his  colliery,  with  which  he  suspected  the 
electric  lights  had  some  connection.  This 
led  him  to  make  experiments  which  con¬ 
firmed  his  suspicions.  Mr.  Hall  said;  It 
has  usually  been  held  that  electric  lamps 
give  off  very  little  heat,  and  that  they  may 
be  placed  almost  anywhere  with  safety. 
This  impression  Mr.  Holliday  has  proved 
to  be  quite  erroneous.  He  shows  there 
is  considerable  danger  from  fire,  and  also 
from  the  exposure  for  an  instant  of  an 
open  light  when  the  lamp  bursts.  I  have 
repeated  Mr.  Holliday’s  experiments,  and 
the  results  bear  out  entirely  what  he  has 
stated.  I  found  that  when  a  16-candle 
lamp  rested  on  coal  dust,  either  uncovered 
or  partially  covered,  heat  was  generated 
very  rapidly.  In  one  case,  with  a  slight 
covering  of  dust,  the  temperature  rose  in 
ten  minutes  to  370“  F.,  and  in  4  min.  the 
lamp  exploded  at  a  temperature  of  450“. 
The  highest  temperature  registered  was 
650®.  In  2  out  of  3  experiments,  the  coal- 
dust  was  found  to  be  red-hot  on  poking 


heat  has  been  raised  to  a  certain  tem¬ 
perature,  spontaneous  combustion  begins 
to  operate,  and  the  temperature  goes 
on  increasing  till  fire  is  reached  (al¬ 
though  the  lamp  has  been  removed). 
These  phenomena  show  that  unless  care 
is  used  in  the  placing  of  electric  lights 
underground  there  will  be  danger  of  un¬ 
derground  fires,  and  some  danger  of  fire¬ 
damp  being  ignited  by  the  explosion  of  a 
lamp.  The  experiments  will  be  carried 
further,  with  the  view  of  finding  what  is 
the  temperature  at  which  coal  dust  will 
begin  to  develop  spontaneous  combustion. 


Determination  of  Zinc. 

P.  H.  Argali  (in  his  “Western  Mill  and 
Smelter  Methods  of  Analysis,”  p.  19) 
gives  the  following  as  a  reliable  procedure ; 

To  Vi  gram  of  ore  in  a  No.  3  R.  B.  cas¬ 
serole  add  10  c.c.  of  chlorate  mixture  (a 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  chlorate 
in  nitric  acid),  and  evaporate  slowly  to 
dryness.  Now  add  10  grams  of  ammo¬ 
nium-chloride  crystals  and  20  c.c.  of  ammo¬ 
nia;  boil,  filter,  and  wash  first  with  am¬ 
monia  and  then  with  water.  To  the  fil¬ 
trate  add  a  small  piece  of  litmus  paper 
and  make  the  solution  acid  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid ;  then  add  5  c.c.  in  excess. 
Now  add  2  to  3  grams  of  test  lead,  and 
boil.  Titrate  hot  with  the  potassium- 
ferrocyanide  solution,  using  the  uranium- 
acetate  indicator.  Add  about  3  c.c.  of  the 
sodium-sulphite  solution  before  titrating. 

Some  chemists  first  evaporate  to  dry¬ 
ness  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  take  up 
and  boil  with  nitric  acid,  adding  a  pinch 
of  potassium  chlorate ;  this  method  giving 
steady  results. 

The  sources  of  error  in  the  ferrocyanide 
titration  method  for  zinc  losses  may  result 
from;  (i)  Volatilization  of  zinc  as  the 
chloride;  (2)  re-combination  of  zinc  with 
silica;  (3)  imperfect  decomposition  by 
acids;  (4)  occlusion  by  ferric  hydroxide, 
etc.;  (5)  the  use  of  hydrogen  sulphide  for 
separating  Cu,  Cd,  etc. ;  (6)  failure  to 
make  the  final  titration  under  the  same 
conditions  as  in  standardizing;  (7)  insuf¬ 
ficient  dilution  of  the  solution ;  (8)  too 
great  haste  in  titrating,  especially  with 
cold  solutions.  On  the  other  hand,  results 
may  be  too  high  owing  to;  (9)  The  pres¬ 
ence,  in  the  solution,  of  Cd,  Cu,  Sb,  Mn, 
Al,  or  some  organic  acid,  as  tartaric,  ox¬ 
alic,  etc.;  (10)  the  decomposition  of  the 
ferrocyanide  solution  by  Cl,  Br,  nitrous 
oxides,  hydrogen  peroxide,  etc.;  (ii)  the 
addition  of  an  inordinate  excess  of  acid 
to  the  solution;  (12)  the  use  of  an  incor 
rectly  standardized  solution  of  ferro 
cyanide. 

In  parting  silver-gold  buttons,  first  use 
10%  nitric  acid  (dilute) ;  then  the  pure 
acid  in  a  second  attack.  , 
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Ehbata  :  In  the  table  of  contents  in  the 
last  issue  of  this  Journal  (Sept.  9,  1905)  the 
title  “Ore  Dressing  at  Butte”  should  be 
changed  to  read  “The  Pratt  Ore  Sizer,”  and, 
under  Correspondence,  the  sub-title  “The  Sal¬ 
cedo  District”  should  read  “The  Metric  Sys¬ 
tem."  Urn  Johnson. 


The  first  train  over  the  Goldfield 
railroad  arrived  at  Goldfield,  Sept.  ii. 
The  result  ought  to  be  an  increased  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  district. 

The  engagement  of  gold  for  shipment 
from  London  to  New  York  has  been  an 
interesting  feature  of  this  week,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  unexpected. 
The  importation  of  gold  with  exchange  at 
4.85  is  unusual. 

Coal  Under  Navigable  Rivers. 

The  Federal  Government  has  instituted 
proceedings  against  the  Bessemer  Coal  & 
Coke  Company  to  restrain  it  from  mining 
coal  under  the  Monongahela  river,  near 
Pittsburg.  The  question,  which  is  a  very 
interesting  one  from  the  legal  standpoint, 
means  a  great  deal  of  money  to  coal-mine 
owners  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  is 
equally  pertinent  to  other  States  where 
coal  exists  under  navigable  waters. 


Results  of  the  Riots  at  Baku. 

The  recent  riots  at  Baku  and  vicinity 
have  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  a  large 
amount  of  property  belonging  to  the  petro¬ 
leum-producing  companies  of  that  district. 
Some  of  the  largest  producers  are  report¬ 
ed  to  have  lost  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  their  improvements,  including  wells 
drilled,  storage  tanks,  pipe-lines,  etc.  The 
losses  have  been  so  serious,  it  was  de¬ 
clared  at  a  meeting  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
Sept,  ii,  that  unless  imperial  aid  were 
extended  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  a  Targe 
proportion  of  the  oil-producing  companies 
would  be  unable  to  continue  in  business. 
At  the  present  time  the  rioting  has  ceased 
and  the  fires  have  burned  out. 

These  unexpected  disturbances  in  the 
Caucasus  will  inevitably  have  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  effect  upon  the  market  for  petro¬ 
leum  and  petroleum  products  all  over  the 
world,  Russia  and  the  United  States  being 
the  two  great  sources  of  supply.  The 
temporary  elimination  of  the  Russian  pro¬ 
ducers  from  the  world’s  market  will  neces¬ 
sarily  create  a  shortage  in  the  supply, 
which  will  inure  to  the  advantage  of  other 
producers.  It  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows 
nobody  some  good.  In  this  case  it  appears 
to  be  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which 
will  derive  the  chief  advantage.  The  price 
of  refined  petroleum  for  export  has  al¬ 
ready  been  advanced,  and  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  crude  oil  has  been  announced, 
the  latter  being  two  cents  per  barrel  for 
Ohio  and  Indiana  oils,  and  three  cents 
for  Pennsylvania. 


Cobalt-Silver  Ore* 

The  remarkably  high  grade  in  silver  of 
the  ore  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  cobalt 
in  the  Timiskaming  district,  Ontario,  will 
be  a  surprise  to  those  who  have  not  fol¬ 
lowed  the  development  in  this  new,  prom¬ 
ising  and  highly  interesting  district.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  of  the  Ontario  Bureau 
of  Mines,  which  was  summarized  in  our 
last  issue,  the  output  of  the  district 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1905  was 
1,121,762  ounces  of  silver.  This  was  de¬ 
rived  from  only  891  tons  of  ore,  wherefore 
the  average  grade  of  the  ore  in  silver  was 
.  1,257  ounces  per  ton.  This  gives  the 
ore  a  very  high  rank  among  the  silver 
ores  which  are  now  being  produced  in 
North  America.  Even  more  noteworthy 
is  the  remarkable  occurrence  of  the  silver 
in  connection  with  nickel  and  cobalt.  Re¬ 
cent  practice  in  the  district  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  valuable  and  interesting  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Mr.  Hewett,  which  was  also  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  last  issue. 

Our  Toronto  correspondent  notes  that 
an  order-in-council  has  withdrawn  some 
of  the  principal  land  in  the  Timiskaming 
from  further  grant  till  new  laws  shall  be 
provided,  limiting  the  location  of  property 
rights.  Meanwhile,  however,  prospecting 
is  to  be  encouraged,  and  relative  priority 
of  filing  claims  will  be  rigorously  respect¬ 
ed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  interests  of  this 
new  and  promising  field  may  not  be  un¬ 
necessarily  damaged,  either  by  the  rapa¬ 
cious  and  shortsighted  selfishness  of  pros¬ 
pectors,  or  by  an  excessive  delay  of  the 
Canadian  legislature. 

The  Production  of  Gold  in  the 
Transvaal. 

The  letter  from  our  correspondent  at 
Johannesburg,  which  is  published  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue,  gives  the  details  of  the 
gold  output  of  the  Transvaal  for  the 
month  of  July,  previously  noted  in  these 
columns  as  being  the  largest  on  record  up 
to  that  time.  The  total  output  was  419,505 
ounces,  of  which  401,121  ounces  came 
from  the  Rand,  and  18,384  ounces  from 
outside  districts.  During  July  there  were 
6,640  stamps  dropping  on  the  Rand,  and 
two  new  producers,  with  an  aggregate  of 
170  stamps,  were  about  to  begin  operations ; 
wherefore  it  was  reasoned  that  the  out¬ 
put  for  July  in  all  probability  would  be 
considerably  exceeded  by  the  output  for 
August. 

This  has,  in  fact,  been  experienced. 
Cable  advices  from  London,  which 
reached  us  the  same  day  as  our  mail  ad- 
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vices  from  Johannesburg,  stated  the 
Transvaal  gold  output  in  August  at 
428,581  ounces.  The  increase  for  the  month 
was  evidently  rather  larger  than  was  ex¬ 
pected.  There  is  practically  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  gold  production  of  the 
Witwatersrand  will  this  year  attain  an  un¬ 
paralleled  figure.  It  is  thought  by  some 
engineers  that  they  can  now  foresee  what 
the  maximum  will  be,  but  really  who  can 
tell?  One  thing  certain  is  that  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Chinese  labor,  irrespective 
of  the  political  and  sociological  aspects  of 
the  question,  has  been  an  industrial  fea¬ 
ture  of  extraordinary  importance  in  the 
miring  industry  of  South  Africa. 

State  Leases  on  the  Mesabi. 

The  State  of  Minnesota,  in  outcome  of 
a  claim  for  a  fractional  tract  on  the  cen¬ 
tral  Mesabi,  becomes  plaintiff  in  a  suit 
that  is  designed  to  overturn  all  State  leases 
of  mineral  lands.  Many  of  these  have 
been  in  existence  for  10  to  15  years,  and 
much  money  has  been  spent  on  single 
tracts  in  preparing  for  mining.  In  nearly 
all  of  these  cases  the  net  returns  received 
by  the  mining  companies  have  not  yet  re¬ 
paid  the  original  cost  of  development ; 
and  on  certain  tracts  the  owners  have 
spent  recently  as  much  as  half  a  million 
dollars  and  have  had  the  benefit  of  only 
one  or  two  seasons  of  mine  operation. 
The  outlay  will  be  lost  to  them  if  the 
State  witis  in  the  present  contention,  inas¬ 
much  as  this  land  will  revert  to  the  State 
and  will  be  later  sold  at  public  auction  to 
the  highest  bidders,  without  preference. 

The  fact  that  this  will  work  great  in¬ 
justice  appears  to  have  no  influence  upon 
the  State  officials.  The  suit  is  brought 
upon  the  ground  that  all  leases  heretofore 
made  are  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
Minnesota,  which  provides  that  all  State 
lands  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  after 
advertisement ;  and  that  State  mineral 
leases  are  virtually  a  sale  of  the  lands. 

The  practice  as  to  leases  has  been  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  was  prescribed  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  in  1889.  Under  it  there  is  no 
public  auction  unless  there  are  two  or 
more  simultaneous  bidders  for  the  same 
tract,  but  the  land  is  disposed  of  to  the 
first  comer  who  puts  up  the  fees  and  car¬ 
ries  oitt  the  conditions.  Besides  the  vast 
sums  paid  out  by  present  holders  for 
development  work,  about  $2,500,000  has 
been  paid  for  taxes,  lease  payments  and 
bonuses  to  prior  holders. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  courts 


will  permit  any  such  wholesale  injustice, 
and  the  lease-owners  are  resting  under 
that  assumption,  but  nevertheless  they  are 
preparing  for  a  struggle.  The  State  schqpl 
lands,  which  have  been  leased  under  the 
law,  the  constitutionality  of  which  is  the 
point  in  the  present  suit,  cover  some  large 
tracts  on  the  Mesabi  iron  range.  They 
were  leased  generally  on  a  royalty  basis, 
the  rentals  going  to  the  school  fund.  The 
suit  just  begun  is  a  test  case. 

White  Lead  in  Canada. 

The  exclusion  of  Canadian  lead  from 
the  United  States,  effected  by  our  tariff 
on  the  metal  and  other  commercial  con¬ 
ditions,  has  had  the  natural  result  of  a 
retaliatorj'  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  which  has  recent¬ 
ly  imposed  an  increased  duty  (now  30  per 
cent)  upon  the  importation  of  white  lead, 
previously  admitted  under  the  merely 
nominal  tax  of  5  per  cent.  This  is  of 
course  in  the  interest  of  the  lead  pro¬ 
ducers  of  British  Columbia.  Canada  im¬ 
ported  during  the  12  months  ending  June, 
1905,  8,688  tons  of  white  and  red  lead,  of 
which  3,240  tons  were  obtained  from  the 
United  States. 

Inasmuch  as  British  Columbia  is  a  large 
producer  of  lead  ore,  and  as  there  is  an 
important  smelting  and  refining  industry 
in  the  Province,  it  was  only  natural  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  develop  a  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  in  the  Dominion.  The 
condition  under  which  the  pig  lead  pro¬ 
duced  from  domestic  ores  was  exported 
for  the  manufacture  of  white  and  red 
lead  and  other  products,  which  then  had 
to  be  re-imported,  could  not  long  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  progressive  country  like  the 
Dominion. 

The  first  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
white  lead  in  the  Dominion  has  been 
established  by  the  Carter  White  Lead 
Company,  a  well-known  American  con¬ 
cern,  which  in  this  new  enterprise  has 
had  the  co-operation  of  important  Can¬ 
adian  interests.  A  second  white-lead 
plant  is  to  be  established  at  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  and  at  least  one  other  plant  is 
projected. 

Although  the  exports  of  white  lead 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada  bear 
only  a  small  proportion  to  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  white  lead  in  the  United  States, 
nevertheless  the  business  has  been  appre¬ 
ciated  by  certain  American  corroders,  who 
resent  the  loss  of  it.  We  cannot,  however, 
eat  our  cake  and  keep  it. 


The  Situation  in  Spelter. 

The  situation  in  the  domestic  spelter 
market  is  quite  satisfactory  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  producers,  the  outlook 
being  for  a  further  advance  in  price.  The 
situation  of  the  metal  is  very  strong  from 
nearly  all  aspects.  With  no  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  production,  the  demand  for  con¬ 
sumption  has  lately  increased  materially, 
which  has  resulted  in  diminution  of  the 
stock  of  metal  carried  at  the  works  in 
Kansas.  The  stock  was  not  very  large, 
but  it  is  not  the  custom  in  the  zinc  busi¬ 
ness  to  carry  large  stocks  of  the  metal, 
ore  being  converted  into 'metal  in  so  short 
a  time  that  stocks  of  metal  are  unneces¬ 
sary  for  the  safety  of  the  business.  At 
the  present  time  the  stock  of  unsold  metal 
has  been  reduced  to  a  rather  low  figure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  the 
.American  market  is  well  upheld  by  the 
strength  of  the  market  abroad.  The  price 
for  spelter  at  London  has  risen  recently  to 
£26,  which  is  higher  than  for  many  years. 
This  price,  at  current  rate  of  exchange,  is 
equivalent  to  5.64c.  United  States  cur¬ 
rency.  The  price  for  spelter  in  Europe 
is,  therefore,  not  far  below  the  American, 
and  a  slight  change  in  conditions  would 
create  a  demand  for  export.  In  fact,  there 
have  recently  been  inquiries  in  our  market 
for  this  purpose. 

The  very  strong  position  of  spelter  in 
Europe  is  apparently  due  chiefly  to  an  im¬ 
portant  increase  in  the  consumptive  de¬ 
mand  there;  to  some  extent  also,  perhaps, 
to  failure  to  keep  pace  in  smelting  ca¬ 
pacity  with  the  demand  for  consumption,  ^ 
and,  possibly,  in  some  degree,  to  certain 
metallurgical  changes  in  Silesia.  The 
supply  of  ore  is  evidently  abundant.  The 
Silesian  smelters,  who  rely  almost  entirely 
on  their  own  mines,  are  making  an  in¬ 
creased  output ;  and  nearly  all  of  the 
Australian  ore  is  going  to  Europe  for 
smelting.  The  Australian  production  is 
showing  an  increase  this  year,  and  plans 
are  under  consideration  for  its  further 
exploitation. 

Safety  in  Hoisting. 

The  extensive  literature  that  is  now 
accumulating  with  respect  to  means  for 
hoisting  from  mines,  and  especially  the 
safety  of  such  means,  is  indicative  of  the 
widespread  interest  that  is  being  taken  in 
the  subject.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a 
new  subject;  but,  nevertheless,  the  acci¬ 
dents  in  shafts  (which  are  frequently  re¬ 
ported)  indicate  that  although  the  subject 
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is  old.  engineering  skill  and  invention  have 
failed  to  overcome  some  elements  of 
weakness,  which  at  this  late  stage  in  our 
practice  ought  to  be  perfected. 

The  most  formal  investigation  at  the 
present  time  is  that  which  has  been  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  Rope  and  Safety  Catch 
Commission  of  the  Mines  Department  of 
the  Transvaal.  We  have  referred  in  a 
previous  issue  to  the  investigation  which 
is  being  made  by  this  Commission.  It 
has  been  instructed  to  investigate  and  re¬ 
port  upon  the  present  practice  in  con¬ 
veying  persons  in  mine  shafts,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  winding  ropes,  their 
structure,  material,  preservation  and  ex¬ 
amination  ;  the  best  method  of  testing 
them,  and  the  best  method  of  attaching 
the  ropes  to  the  load.  Furthermore,  the 
Commission  is  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  reliability  and  adaptability  of 
safety  coaches  and  appliances  in  shafts,  in 
which  connection  practical  tests  under 
normal  working  conditions  will  be  made. 
Engineers,  inventors  and  manufacturers, 
who  may  have  especial  information  to  give 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  are  invited  to 
communicate  their  statements,  together 
with  drawings  and  models,  if  desired,  so 
as  to  reach  the  secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  not  later  than  Jan.  31,  1906.  To 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  accepting  that 
invitation,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  com- 
munic<iting  full  particulars  concerning  the 
matter. 

The  South  African  Commission  com¬ 
prises  many  of  the  best  engineers  of  the 
Witwatersrand,  including  several  who 
have  a  high  reputation  in  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  hoisting.  We  anticipate 
that  its  report  will  throw  a  great  deal  of 
light  ni)on  the  important  subject  at 
issue,  and  we  hope  that  its  efforts  will 
meet  with  the  active  co-operation  of  every 
engineer,  irrespective  of  nationality,  who 
may  be  able  to  contribute  evidence  or  sug¬ 
gestions  of  value. 

The  Import  of  Goods  into  Transvaal 
and  Rhodesia. 

The  conflicting  interests  of  various 
groups  of  financiers  and  politicians  in 
South  Africa  are  well  exemplified  by  the 
Delagoa  Bay  question.  Lorenz©  Marques 
is  the  natural  port  of  the  Transvaal,  but 
It  is  situated  on  a  strip  of  Portuguese  ter¬ 
ritory  40  miles  wide,  and  customs  dues 
are  collected  by  the  Portuguese  authori¬ 
ties  on  all  goods  landed  there  for  trans¬ 
port  to  the  Transvaal.  In  the  days  of  the 
South  African  Republic  it  was  of  course 


to  the  interest  of  the  adjacent  British 
colonies  that  the  republic  should  be 
hemmed  in  and  prevented  from  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  outer  world.  The  more  ad¬ 
venturous  of  the  colonists  were  in  favor 
of  acquiring  the  strip  of  country  from 
the  Portuguese  in  order  still  further  to 
isolate  the  republic,  but  calmer  counsels 
prevailed  against  such  a  move. 

After  the  pacification  of  the  Transvaal 
it  was  generally  supposed  that  all  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  purchase  of  the  Portuguese 
territory  was  removed,  and  that  the  step 
would  be  taken  as  a  means  for  the  better 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  but  another  difficulty  arose.  If  trade 
were  diverted  to  Delagoa  bay,  the  trad- ' 
ers,  railw'ays  and  ports  of  the  loyalist 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal  would  corre¬ 
spondingly  suffer.  Consequently  the  ques¬ 
tion  remains  in  statu  quo  ante  bellum. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  make  Lorenzo 
Marques  a  free  port,  which  means  that 
though  the  territory  is  to  remain  Portu¬ 
guese,  the  Transvaal  will  gain  as  great  a 
trading  advantage  as  if  the  port  were  made 
actually  British.  Whether  the  negotia¬ 
tions  will  be  allowed  to  go  through  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  question  of  re¬ 
ducing  costs  in  the  Transvaal  and  Rho¬ 
desia  is  a  very  important  one  to  the  min¬ 
ing  industry.  At  present  the  country  is 
not  self-supporting,  and  the  long  railway 
carriage  from  the  Cape  or  Natal  to  the 
mining  centers  adds  immensely  to  the  cost 
of  machinery,  food  and  other  supplies. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  miner  and 
the  shipper  of  goods  from  America,  Eng¬ 
land  or  Germany,  the  freeing  of  Delagoa 
Bay  would  be  welcome,  though  of  course 
the  southern  communities  would  corre¬ 
spondingly  suffer.  If  the  deal  is  actually 
carried  through,  no  doubt  the  old  vested 
interests  would  be  able  to  effect  much  in 
the  way  of  neutralizing  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  mining  industry.  In  fact, 
inspired  reports  are  already  being  issued 
to  the  effect  that  no  advantage  w'ould 
accrue. 


The  Production  of  Gold  and  Silver. 

The  final  estimate  of  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  for  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  United  States  during  the 
calendar  year  1904,  shows  an  output  of 
3,904,986  fine  ounces  (troy)  of  gold,  valued 
at  $80,723,200;  and  57,786,100  fine  ounces 
(troy)  of  silver,  valued  at  $33,515,938. 
These  figures  are  given  in  detail  in  the 
following  table : 


Gold. 

811  ver. 

Territory. 

Fine  Oz. 

Value. 

Fine  Oz, 

Com'ercial 

Value. 

Alabama. .. 

1.417 

$29,300 

200' 

$116 

Alaska . 

450.091 

9,304,200 

210,800 

122,264 

Arizona .... 

161,761 

3,343,900 

2.744,100 

1,591.678 

California. . 

924,427 

19,109,600 

1,632..')00; 

888,860 

Colorado . . . 

1,180,147 

24,395,800 

14,331,600, 

8,312,328 

Georgia .... 

4,688 

96,90!i 

1,500 

870 

Idabo . 

72,742 

1,503.700 

7,810.200| 

4,529,916 

Maryland... 
Michigan  .. 

116 

2,400 

j27,80o| 

74,124 

Montana... 

. 

246,606 

5,097,8(K) 

14,608,100' 

8,472,698 

Nevada . 

208,390 

4,307,800 

2,695.100 

1,663,158 

New  Mexico 

18,475 

381,900 

214,600; 

124,468 

N.  Carolina. 

5,994 

123,900 

14,800' 

8,684 

Oregon . 

63,366 

1,309,900 

133,200 

77.266 

8.  Carolina. 

5,892 

121,800 

500 : 

290 

8.  Dakota  , . 

339,815 

7,024,600 

187,000 

108,460 

Tennessee.. 

208 

4,300 

59,200 

34,336 

Texas . 

110 

2,300 

469,600 

272,368 

Utah . 

203,902 

4,215,000 

12,484,.300i 

7,240,894 

Vlrjilnla.... 

184 

3.810 

6,700: 

3.886 

Washington 

15,862 

327,900 

149,900 

86,942 

Wyoming  .. 

793 

16,400 

4,400! 

2,652 

Total.... 

3,904,986 

$80,723,200|57,786.100  $33,515,938 

The  above  figures  show  an  increased 
production  of  $7,131,500  of  gold  and  3486,- 
000  ounces  of  silver,  as  compared  with 
1903.  The  increase  in  the  production  of 
gold  was  due  chiefly  to  California,  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Alaska.  The  largest  gain  was 
made  by  California,  which  produced  about 
$3,000,000  more  than  in  the  previous  year, 
and  a  larger  amount  than  in  any  year 
since  the  sixties.  It  is  especially  note¬ 
worthy  that  this  great  gain  came  chiefly 
from  the  dredging  operations,  which  are 
expected  to  show  a  further  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year  and  for  some  years 
yet  to  come.  The  California  State  Mining 
Bureau  estimates  the  possible  output  of 
gold  by  dredging  in  that  State  at  $7,000,- 
000  per  annum  for  30  years. 

The  effect  of  dredging  as  an  innovation 
in  the  winning  of  gold  has  been  second  in 
importance  only  to  the  cyanide  process. 
These  new  methods  have  been  practically 
introduced  only  within  the  last  15  years. 
In  the  United  States  they  are  scarcely  10 
years  old. 

The  increase  in  the  gold  production  of 
Colorado  in  1904  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
Cripple  Creek  district.  The  increase  in 
Alaska  was  due  to  the  more  extensive 
exploitation  of  the  alluvial  deposits  in 
that  Territory.  , 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  silver 
came  chiefly  from  the  States  where  silver 
is  produced  in  connection  with  lead  and 
copper.  Colorado,  L^tah  and  Idaho  each 
showed  an  increase  of  1,300,000  ounces 
of  silver ;  Montana  an  increase  of  2,000,000 
ounces.  According  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint,  48  per  cent  of  the  silver  product  of 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is 
derived  from  lead  ores,  and  26  per  cent 
from  copper  ores,  wliile  the  remainder  is. 
obtained  largely  from  ores  which  carry 
gold  as  well  as  silver. 
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Metallics. 


In  plumbing  shafts  a  heavy  plumb-bob 
hung  with  thin  piano-wire  is  used.  If  the 
bob  is  immersed  in  a  bucket  of  water,  the 
steadying  effect  will  bring  it  to  rest  in  a 
very  short  time. 

The  heat  developed  by  thermite,  as  used 
for  a  welding  compound  on  iron  and  steel 
girders,  is  estimated  at  5,400°  F. ;  this  be¬ 
comes  effective  in  half  a  minute  after 
lighting  the  mixture. 

Baryta  in  the  blast  furnace  charge  mani¬ 
fests  itself  by  the  deep  green  flame  that 
can  be  observed  when  the  matte  and  slag 
are  flowing,  by  the  stony  appearance  of 
the  slag,  and  by  the  large  amount  of  matte 
that  is  made. 

In  the  case  of  nickel  steel,  as  in  that  of 
carbon  steel,  whenever  the  “transforma¬ 
tion  (from  one  variety  of  “ferrite”  to  an¬ 
other)  takes  place  at  a  low  temperature, 
the  steel  is  hard,  its  microscopic  texture 
is  fine,  and  it  remains  magnetic  after 
having  been  subjected  to  a  magnetic 
field. 

In  survey  work  the  instrument  man 
should.be  provided  with  at  least  one  good 
plumb-bob  of  from  2  to  3  lb.  w'eight.  On 
windy  days  the  amount  of  time  saved  in 
setting  up  will  soon  more  than  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  additional  expenditure,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  temper  of  the  transit- 
man  is  decidedly  beneficial. 

When  a  wrench  of  sufficient  size  can¬ 
not  be  obtained,  an  old  bicycle  chain 
makes  an  effective  substitute  for  turning 
large  nuts.  The  chain  is  wrapped  tightly 
around  the  nut  until  it  is  wound  on 
itself  a  sufficient  distance  to  hold.  The 
other  end  of  the  chain  is  attached  to  a 
bar,  which  is  used  as  a  lever  to  obtain  the 
necessary  tension. 

Tin  templates,  with  one  edge  turned  up 
as  a  gauge,  and  another  edge  cut  square 
with  the  first,  are  used  in  some  shops 
where  much  belting  is  required.  The  holes 
for  the  lacing  are  punched  in  their  proper 
position  on  the  template,  and,  if  metallic 
lacing  is  used,  the  holes  in  the  ends  of 
the  belt,  punched  from  the  template,  are 
sure  to  fit.  The  templates  are  cheap 
enough  to  permit  one  or  more  to  be  kept 
in  stock  for  each  yridth  of  belt. 

One  advantage  of  the  “slush”  trough 
for  handling  the  mass  that  is  to  be 
leached  (in  plants  employing  lixiviating 
processes)  is  the  fact  that  it  serves  as  a 
conveyor  as  well  as  beginning  the  action 
upon  small  fractions  of  the  total  mass. 
Where  the  inclination  is  properly  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  material  handled,  the  process 
of  leaching  begins  as  soon  as  the  liquor 
is  fed  into  the  trough  with  the  crushed 
or  ground  ore;  the  action  begins  under 
circumstances  that  go  far  to  prevent  the 
packing  or  caking  of  the  ore  in  a  mass  that 
will  not  allow  ready  percolation. 

In  construction  work  the  use  of  the 


ordinary  auger  bit  for  boring  heavy  tim¬ 
bers  is  likely  to  be  disastrous,  both  to 
the  bit  and  the  temper  of  the  user.  A  ship 
auger,  or  one  of  that  type,  i.e.,  without 
the  leading  screw,  will  accomplish  the  de¬ 
sired  result  with  the  minimum  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time,  labor  and  bits.  The  regular 
ship  auger,  with  the  crank  welded  on,  is 
about  the  best.  The  hole,  of  course,  is 
started  before  using  this  auger ;  some 
workmen  are  so  expert  that  a  single  cut, 
made  with  an  axe,  is  sufficient  to  start  and 
to  keep  it  in  its  proper  place. 

Hemlock  timbers  are  used  to  a  greater 
extent  than  formerly  in  crib  work  and  in 
other  structures  that  are  kept  constantly 
submerged.  In  most  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  the  low  price,  as  compared  with  a 
higher  grade  of  timber,  offsets  the  added 
'difficulty  in  working.  As  far  as  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  structure  is  concerned,  hem¬ 
lock  will  last  as  long,  under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  as  the  best  white  oak  or  yellow 
pine.  It  has  been  stated  that  hemlock  in 
tropical  waters  is  not  so  liable  to  attack 
by  the  teredo  as  are  higher  grades  of  tim¬ 
ber;  this,  however,  remains  to  be  proven. 

Horseshoe  nails  make  about  the  best 
“spads”  for  mine-survey  work.  The 
blacksmith  can  flatten  the  head  with  a 
single  blow,  and  punching  or  drilling  a 
hole  for  the  plumb-bob  string  is  a  simple 
operation.  The  surveying  party  should  be 
provided  with  a  miniature  hammer  or 
“jack”  drill  (where  the  roof  is  not  seamy 
nor  cracked),  so  that  a  small  hole  can  be 
made  for  the  insertion  of  the  “spad.”  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  sight¬ 
ing  on  the  plumb-bob  string,  when  sus¬ 
pended  in  this  manner,  is  one  of  the  most 
accurate  methods  of  mine  surveying  in 
common  use. 

In  proportioning  the  material  for  con¬ 
crete,  when  the  mixture  is  by  volume  and 
the  mixing  is  done  by  hand,  a  bottomless 
box  will  serve  as  a  simple  and  effective 
measure.  If  the  box  is  made  of  2xi2-in. 
plank,  3  ft.  square  inside,  the  dimensions 
are  most  satisfactory.  Such  a  box,  once 
even-full  of  sand,  and  evenly  filled  three 
times  with  the  aggregate,  with  four  bags 
of  cement,  will  make  just  i  cu.  yd.  of 
concrete  (of  the  proportion  i — 2 — 6),  in 
place.  The  cement,  of  course,  is  to  be 
mixed  with  the  sand  before  adding  the 
aggregate.  Four  short  pieces  of  wood  are 
spiked  fast  to  the  box,  serving  as  handles. 

Steel  or  iron  flues  of  lengths  exceeding 
40  or  50  ft.  should  always  be  left  free 
at  one  end  for  expansion.  A  case  in  point 
is  where  a  flue,  some  80  ft.  in  length,  was 
anchored  at  one  end  to  a  stone  foundation, 
and  at  the  other  butted  against  the  stack 
foundation.  An  intermediate  support  was 
provided,  upon  which,  when  cold,  the  flue 
rested ;  when  the  hot  gases  raised  the  tem¬ 
perature,  expansion  took  place  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  flue  was  raised  bodily  8  in. 
off  the  intermediate  support.  It  was  of 
light  material  and  it  is  surprising  that  it 
did  not  fail  by  “crippling” — another  in¬ 


stance  of  work  standing  that  ought  (and 
that  is  liable  at  any  time)  to  collapse. 

The  ordinary  sewer  pump  is  excellent 
for  handling  muddy  water  or  liquids  that 
carry  gritty  material  or  other  substances 
that  would  clog  the  ordinary  pump. 
When  used  for  ammoniacal  liquors,  or  for 
the  oil  of  gas-tar,  however,  the  rubber 
diaphragms  are  apt  to  became  punctured 
or  to  wear  more  rapidly  than  in  handling 
water.  This  type  of  pump  will  stand  al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  rough  usage  and  still  do 
its  work.  A  case  in  point  is  where  the 
pump  (including  the  planks  to  which  it 
was  bolted)  was  blown  some  30  ft. 
through  the  air  by  a  blast;  neither  the 
flying  rock  nor  the  blast  itself  did  any 
damage  beyond  bending  the  pump  handle 
and  scarring  the  timbers  and  hose.  The 
pump  was  at  once  put  to  work  again  and 
showed  no  diminution  in  its  capacity  or 
usefulness. 

Zinc  chloride  used  to  be  employed 
for  weighting  cotton  goods,  but  is  no 
longer  much  in. demand  for  that  purpose. 
A  solution  of  specific  gravity  1.7,  boiled 
with  excess  of  oxide,  forms  an  oxychlor¬ 
ide  (ZnCU,  3ZnO,  4H2O),  which  dis¬ 
solves  silk,  and  may  be  used  for  separat¬ 
ing  that  fiber  from  wool.  Zinc  oxychlor¬ 
ides  are  also  used  as  pigments,  cements 
and  for  making  artificial  teeth.  Solutions 
of  zinc  chloride  were  also  employed  by 
Mercer  for  treating  cotton  in  the  operation 
of  “mercerizing.”  A  solution  of  zinc 
ammonium  chloride  is  used  in  soldering 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  oxide  from 
the  surface  of  the  metals.  The  chief  use 
for  zinc  chloride  at  the  present  time  is 
in  the  preservation  of  timber  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  known  as  bumettizing,  which  was 
first  patented  by  S.  W.  Burnett  in  1838. 

Lead  is  found  in  most  makes  of  spelter, 
being  invariably  distilled  to  a  considerable 
extent  along  with  the  zinc  when  it  occurs 
in  the  ore.  An  excess  of  lead  can  be 
separated,  however,  since  the  capacity  of 
zinc  for  holding  it  is  limited,  varying 
with  the  temperature ;  it  is.,  the  greater, 
the  higher  the  temperature.  A  moderate 
tenor  of  lead  makes  zinc  malleable  and 
ductile,  but  with  an  increasing  proportion 
it  becomes  tender.  Consequently,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  lead  in  zinc  intended  for  roll¬ 
ing  must  be  limited,  else  the  sheets  will 
tear  and  crack  under  the  rolls.  A  tenor 
of  1.5%  lead  will  permit  the  rolling  of 
the  zinc  without  cracking  the  sheets,  but 
will  unfit  them  for  many  purposes.  The 
weakness  and  softness  of  the  sheets  in¬ 
crease  as  the  percentage  of  lead  in¬ 
creases.  Zinc  with  3%  lead  may  still  be 
rolled,  but  it  is  very  weak.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  lead  un¬ 
fits  sheet  zinc  for  graphical  purposes, 
which  requires  smooth,  glossy  surfaces 
such  as  are  afforded  by  a  good  grade  of 
zinc,  while  metal  containing  much  lead 
gives  a  gray,  rough  surface.  Lead  is  also 
objectionable  in  zinc  for  making  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  of  brass. 
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Colliery  Notes.  provides  no  means  of  protection  against  DisCUSsion. 


In  coal-washing  jigs,  the  force  of  the 
upward  motion  of  the  water  should  >  be 
carefully  regulated.  If  this  current  is  too 
strong,  the  layers  of  coal  and  slate  will 
be  mixed ;  if  not  strong  enough,  the  proper 
classification  will  not  take  place.  Also,  if 
the  current  is  not  equally  strong  through¬ 
out  the  whole  mass  of  coal,  its  action  will 
be  irregular. 

In  timbering  a  drift-mouth,  or  a  siding, 
at  the  foot  of  the  shaft  or  slope  (or  in 
fact  any  portion  of  a  mine  which  will  out¬ 
last  the  life  of  the  timber),  if  practicable, 
the  caps  should  be  placed  high  enough 
originally  to  permit  of  sets  being  replaced 
later  when  they  need  renewing,  without 
taking  down  the  old  ones.  On  busy  haul- 
ageways,  it  may  he  of  advantage  to  place 
a  new  set  in  position  without  delaying 
traffic. 

It  is  not  only  the  poor  condition  of  the 
mine  cars  themselves,  but  also  the  state 
of  the  track  on  which  they  run  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  frictional  resistance.  Resist¬ 
ance  due  to  the  track  may  come  from  bad 
alignment,  variable  gradient,  light  and 
crooked  rails,  low  and  loose  joints,  muddy 
bottom,  sharp  curves  and  dirty  rails.  The 
combination  of  a  bad  track  with  a  poor 
running  car  can  only  result  in  costly 

haulage. 

■( 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  buckwheat 
sizes  of  anthracite  were,  in  many  cases, 
thrown  out  on  the  culm  heap  in  some 
sections,  and  in  others  were  distributed 
over  acres  of  ground,  or  were  carried 
into  streams  with  the  wash  water  from 
the  breaker.  Today,  in  the  reclamation  of 
these  steam  sizes,  the  coal  dirt  might  ad¬ 
vantageously  be  so  stocked  (in  case  it  is 
not  too  dirty)  that  it  can  be  used  in  fu¬ 
ture  for  briquetting.  It  may  cost  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  cent  a  ton  now  to  place  it  in  po¬ 
sition  convenient  for  later  use. 

The  scraping  reloader  or  swinging  con¬ 
veyor  is  excellent  for  installations  of  the 
largest  size.  On  small  work  it  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  both  for  installation  and  opera¬ 
tion,  to  handle  the  material  economically.  1 
It  has  the  disadvantage  of  breaking  the 
coal  in  its  passage  along  the  edge  of  the 
pile,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  rarely  used 
for  handling  bituminous  coal.  Indeed,  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  is  not  apt  to  be  piled  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  to  use  a  reloader  of  this  type 
to  advantage,  on  account  of  the  danger 
from  spontaneous  combustion.  The  chief 
advantage  of  this  type  is  its  enormous 
capacity. 

I  here  are  several  ways,  all  more  or  less 
defective  or  commendable,  according  to 
the  point  of  view,  in  which  coal  may  be 
removed  from  storage  piles  for  immediate 
use  or  re-shipment.  Of  these  the  tunnel 
under  the  pile  does  not  withdraw,  without 
re-handling,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
pile  over  the  individual  tunnel.  It  also 


breakage  through  attrition  or  the  move¬ 
ment,  under  pressure,  of  the  coal  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pile.  It  has,  however,  the 
advantage  of  taking  the  coal  that  is  under 
the  heaviest  pressure,  and  which  is  there¬ 
fore  most  liable  to  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion. 

Coal,  when  fed  upon  belt  conveyors,  is 
not  liable  to  breakage  if  the  chute  is  ad¬ 
justed  at  the  proper  angle.  This  should 
be  determined  by  experiment,  and  it  is  ad¬ 
visable,  on  this  account,  to  provide  ad¬ 
justable  feeding  chutes.  When  all  the 
requisite  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  coal 
will  slide  in  a  uniform  stream  upon  the 
belt;  if  the  belt  speed  and  the  horizontal 
feeding  speed  are  equal  there  will  be  no 
impact,  the  weight  of  coal  being  added 
in  the  plane  of  the  belt,  and  the  wear  will 
be  very  materially  reduced.  On  the  other 
hand,  feeding  may  be  done  at  such  a  slow 
speed  that  there  is  no  tendency  for  the 
material  to  pile  up  when  the  belt  stops. 
In  this  case  the  stoppage  of  the  belt  acts 
as  a  cut-off  valve  at  the  foot  of  the  chute. 

In  the  process  of  coking  coal  (in  bee¬ 
hive  ovens),  draft  is  an  important  matter. 
If  too  much  air  is  admitted,  loss  of  coal 
results;  if  too  little  air,  the  coking  of  the 
coal  will  be  delayed.  For  admitting  the 
air,  the  shape  of  the  opening  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  oven  door  varies  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fields.  In  some  sections  a  crescent¬ 
shaped  opening  is  provided;  in  other  re¬ 
gions,  the  opening  is  a  segment  of  a  circle. 
In  the  former  opening,  the  air  entering 
the  oven  at  the  points  of  the  crescent 
(these  points  being  lower  than  any  part  of 
a  segment  of  a  circle  of  the  same  area) 
may  consume  some  of  the  coal  which  is 
being  coked.  Ashes  near  the  sides  of  the 
door  on  top  of  the  bed  of  coke  may  indi¬ 
cate  that  air  currents  have  caused  some 
coal  to  burn.  ,  , 

It  is  important  to  consider  well  the  style, 
disposition,' and  care  of  the  track  rollers 
for  supporting  wire  ropes.  Ordinarily 
they  are  of  gum  wood,  from  4  to  8  in. 
in  diameter,  and  from  i  to  2  ft.  long,  with 
to  i-in.  gudgeons.  The  bracket  bear¬ 
ing^  are  often  of  wood.  On  important 
haulages,  especially  on  an  engine  slope  of 
light  grade,  use  is  made  of  the  gravity 
force  of  the  empty  cars  to  carry  them  into 
the  proper  landings;  here  the  roller  axles 
and  bearings  should  be  of  iron,  and  set 
to  insure  easy  rolling.  In  actual  tests 
made  by  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  in 
running  empty  cars  down  grades  varying 
from  4  to  6%  (the  empty  cars  pulling  the 
rope),  the  resistance  due  to  the  rope  var¬ 
ied  from  6  to  15%  of  the  weight  of  the 
rope.  These  tests  were  made  over  tracks 
and  rollers  which  were  in  fair  shape.  This 
result  confirms  the  investigations  of  the 
rope  haulage  commission  of  the  North  of 
England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers; 
in  that  report  the  resistance  is  given  as 
TO%  of  the  weight  of  the  rope. 


Readers  are  invited  to  use  this  department 
for  the  discussion  of  questions  arising  in  tech¬ 
nical  practice  or  suggested  by  articles  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  columns  of  Thb  Bnqinbbbino  and 
Mining  Journal. 

The  Shot-Firer  Question. 

Sir — Mining  conditions  in  Illinois  have 
so  changed  since  the  passage  of  the  Shot- 
firer’s  Bilh  a  short  time  ago,  that  the  coal 
operator  is  anything  but  sure  of  his 
ground ;  not  only  the  old  schedule  of 
wages,  but  even  the  old  system  of  mining 
the  coal,  has  been  so  demoralized  that  all 
is  chaos.  I  make  a  few  suggestions  which 
I  trust  will  prove  of  interest;  they  mean 
an  absolute  remedy  against  the  expense  of 
shot-firing,  the  main  cause  of  the  trouble 
now  brewing. 

My  remedy  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  modern  compressed-air  mining 
plant.  The  installation  of  this  will  effect 
these  four  material  benefits : 

First — By  undercutting  the  coal  with  a 
wedge-shape  cut  (accomplished  only  with 
the  air  puncher),  any  coal  in  Illinois  can 
be  easily  brought  down  with  from  one  to 
two  pounds  of  powder.  This  does  away 
with  shot-firers  and  the  costs  incidental 
to  the  same.  Just  what  those  costs  are, 
it  is  hard  to  say;  at  least  two  cents  a  ton 
will  be  required  from  the  operator  to  pay 
his  half,  including  shot-firers,  engineer, 
fireman,  fuel,  oil  and  the  added  deprecia¬ 
tion  on  his  boiler,  hoisting-engine,  cables 
and  cages  (all  of  which  must  run  half  an 
extra  shift  every  day).  As  an  example, 
take  an  average  900-ton  mine,  and  with  a 
plant  of  the  machinery  mentioned  above 
costing  $7,000.  Figured  on  the  basis  of 
one  shift  a  day,  it  would  ordinarily  have 
a  life  of  15  years,  a  depreciation  of  7%, 
or  $400  a  year.  By  working  one-half  extra 
shift,  its  life  will  be  decreased  to  10  years 
and  the  depreciation  increased  to  10%, 
amounting  to  an  extra  $210  a  year,  or  84c. 
for  each  working  day,  to  be  added  on  the 
cost  sheet  from  shot-firing.  Summed  up, 
the  costs  will  be  as  given  herewith:  ’''^ 


One-half  coet  of  six  shot-ttrers  at  $4.00 . $12.00 

One  engineer  one-half  shift .  1.36 

One  fireman  one-half  shift .  1.21 

Two  tons  coal  at  76e .  1.60 

OU . 35 

Repairs . 45 

Added  depreciation . 84 

Total . $17.70 


At  $17.70  per  day,  the  cost  per  year  (of 
250  days)  would  come  to  $4,425. 

Now  come  the  charges  which  no  one 
can  foresee,  extra  costs  due  to  shots  not 
going  off,  and  leaving  places  that  cannot 
be  worked  next  day;  in  small  mines  with 
but  few  working  places  this  is  especially 
serious.  One  cannot  blame  the  shot-firer 
for  not  caring  to  camp  on  the  premises 
and  experimenting  till  he  gets  the  shots 
all  off.  His  duty  ends  with  his  honest 
attempt  to  make  the  shot  go;  if  it  hangs,, 
he  can’t  and  won’t  waste  the  night  on  it. 
This  results  in  a  diminished  output;  for 
all  places  not  shot  down  when  the  shot- 
firers  are  in  the*  mine  mean  just  so  many 
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unworkable  places  the  next  day,  and  so 
many  idle  and  angry  miners.  One  mine  (I 
bear  in  mind)  has  had  its  output  reduced 
from  1,400  to  800  tons  a  day,  and  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unable  to  bring  it  up  except  by 
installing  mining  machines,  which  it  is 
now  figuring  on.  At  this  mine  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  miner  and  shot-firer  are 
anything  but  pleasant.  Another  bad  feat¬ 
ure  is  that  after  the  shot-firer  leaves,  the 
mine  is  so  full  of  smoke  it  cannot  be  used 
for  several  hours. 

Summed  up,  the  cost  for  the  shot-firers 
will  not  be  less  than  two  cents,  and  may 
be  ten,  for  every  ton  mined.  This  would 
be  saved  by  the  system  of  undercutting 
proposed  above. 

Second — There  will  be  a  saving  of  two 
or  three  cents  a  ton  out  of  the  seven  cents 
differential  now  in  force,  inasmuch  as  the 
fixed  charges  on  a  machine  plant  will 
hardly  come  to  more  than  four  cents  per 
ton  at  a  liberal  estimate.  The  chances 
are  that  next  year  this  differential  will 
be  increased  to  at  least  ten  cents  a  ton, 
meaning  three  cents  more  profit  for  the 
mine  with  the  machine.  The  danger  of 
its  being  decreased  is  small ;  for,  by  the 
inter-state  agreement,  w'e  now  have  in 
Illinois  far  the  lowest  of  any  of  the  States, 
in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  the  differential 
going  up  to  15c.  a  ton. 

Third — The  lump  coal  will  be  increased 
at  least  25%  (meaning  an  average  extra 
profit  of  6c.  on  every  ton,  with  lump  sell¬ 
ing  at  $1.10  and  screening  at  60c.)  over 
the  present  shooting-off  the  solid  system, 
giving  an  average  of  55%  screening.  Take 
a  loo-ton  plant  on  the  solid  basis ;  it  gets 
45  tons  lump  at  $1.10,  and  55  tons  screen¬ 
ing  at  60C.,  or  $82.50  for  the  100  tons. 
Now,  by  using  a  machine,  there  would  re¬ 
sult  56^  tons  lump  at  $1.10  and  43^^  tons 
slack  at  60c.,  or  $88.12  for  all,  a  saving  of 
$5.62  (or  nearly  6c.  a  ton). 

Fourth — The  production  per  employee 
will  be  increased  33^^% ;  this  means  a 
much  smaller  force  for  a  given  output, 
often  a  big  profit  in  case  of  the  thousand 
and  one  contingencies,  any  of  which  are 
apt  to  arise  on  short  notice  at  a  coal  mine. 

Now  that  I  have  stated  the  benefits 
one  can  look  for  by  the  installation  of 
machinery,  I  will  give  an  idea  of  what  a 
plant  costs  and  comprises. 

Mining  plants  are  figured  on  the  basis 
of  how  many  mining  machines  are  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  required  output.  For  in¬ 
stance,  you  have  an  8-ft.  vein  of  coal  in 
which  a  machine  can  cut  100  tons  per  day. 
Suppose  that  one  desires  an  output  of 
1,000  tons,  or  what  is  called  a  lo-machine 
plant.  Ordinarily  in  Illinois  a  machine 
will  cut  from  60  to  120  tons  a  day,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  thickness  (running  from  5  to 
10  ft.)  and  the  character  of  the  coal. 

As  to  cost,  the  estimates  given  herewith 
are  close  enough  to  give  an  idea  as  to 
what  an  installation  will  amount  to; 


A  3-machlne  plant  will  cost .  $.3,600 

A  6-machine  plant  will  cost .  6,500 

A  10-machine  plant  will  cost .  6,000 

A  16-machine  plant  will  cost .  12,000 

A  20-machiae  plant  will  cost .  14,000 


The  prices  include  a  horizontal  return 
tubular  boiler  for  the  small  plants,  or  a 
battery  of  two  boilers  with  the  large,  a 
straight-line  air-compressor  (capable  of 
running  the  given  number  of  machines), 
two  air  receivers  (one  large  for  storage, 
and  one  small  to  trap  the  moisture 
from  the  air  in  the  mine),  the  required 
number  of  mining  machines,  pump  for 
water-jacket  circulation,  and  a  complete 
pipe  system,  including  main,  branch,  and 
room  pipe  with  all  fittings.  All  freight, 
labor  and  foundation  material  are  likewise 
included.  M.  L.  Hyde. 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  27,  1905. 


Cyanidation  of  Silver  Ore. 

Sir — The  article  you  publish  in  this 
Journal  (July  22,  p.  109),  on  the  cyani¬ 
dation  of  argentiferous  concentrate,  by 
Hugh  G.  Elwes,  reflects  the  progress  now 
being  made  in  this  department  of  practice, 
and  calls  attention  to  some  interesting 
results. 

The  intimate  connection  between  the 
cyanide  process  and  gold  production  has 
tended  to  discount  certain  possibilities 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  silver 
ores.  Even  with  refractory  gold  ores, 
chloridizing  roasting  is  not  an  attractive 
proposition  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
gold ;  and  one  cannot  afford  to  plain-roast 
a  silver-gold  ore  on  account  of  the  loss 
in  the  leaching  extraction  of  the  silver. 
Hence,  with  such  silver-gold  ores  as  that 
occurring  at  Waihi,  it  has  been  found 
most  profitable  to  fine-grind  the  raw  ore 
(as,  for  instance,  in  tube  mills),  and  to 
then  treat  it  by  agitation  with  cyanide 
solutions.  This  method  yields  a  greater 
profit  than  the  employment  of  either  sim¬ 
ple  or  chloridizing  roasting. 

But  with  ores  containing  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  silver  and  little,  if  any,  gold, 
the  position  is  materially  changed ;  and 
the  results  given  by  Mr.  Elwes  are  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  because  he  refers  to  the 
successful  experimental  treatment  of  ores 
carrying  not  merely  sulphide  of  silver, 
but  also  arsenical  pyrites,  and  even  stib- 
nite  which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
minerals  we  are  called  on  to  deal  with. 

Charles  Butters  some  time  since  showed 
me  some  refractory  looking  specimens  of 
silver  ore  which  he  had  successfully  treat¬ 
ed  by  cyanide.  If  he  could  be  induced  to 
publish  a  note  of  his  methods  and  results, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  of  much  interest 
to  the  industry. 

A  striking  feature  of  Mr.  Elwes’  tests 
is  his  chloridizing  roast.  Hitherto,  the 
bugbear  in  many  chloridizing  tests  which 
have  been  brought  to  my  notice  has  been 
the  prolonged  roasting — to  such  a  stage 
as  to  decompose  the  chlorides;  and,  by 
telling  us  the  duration  of  the  roast  and 
the  heat  employed,  Mr.  Elwes  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  service  to  investigators  on  similar 
lines  of  treatment.  For  a  hundred  men 
who  can  roast  a  plain  ore  s.weet,  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  scarcely  five  men 
can  be  trusted  to  make  an  effective  chlori¬ 


dizing  roast.  Are  not  the  text-books  and 
laboratory  instruction  to  blame  for  this? 
There  appears  to  be  little  information 
available  on  the  subject. 

London,  Aug.  21,  1905.  Alfred  James. 


The  Strength  of  Cyanide. 

Sir — To  dwell  on  reforms,  why  can  we 
not  open  a  discussion  in  this  Journ.\l  on 
simplifying  and  reducing  to  uniform  terms 
the  reporting  of  “cyanide”  strength  of 
solutions  and  what  “cyanide”  is.  One  sees 
an  occasional  article  on  the  subject,  but 
as  a  whole,  it  has  not  been  well  ventilated. 
What  is  “cyanide,”  as  used  in  the  usual 
sense?  Is  it  “potassium  cyanide”  (mixed 
potassium  and  sodium  cyanide  doctored  to 
make  it  test  98%  KCy)  ;  or  is  it  95%  NaCy, 
called  (126%  KCy),  or  is  it  something  else? 

I  have  been  talking  and  thinking  in 
terms  of  “Cy”  for  some  time,  and  using 
98%  KCy,  126%  KCy,  and  variations  also. 
Now,  I  believe  we  should  all  educate  our¬ 
selves  to  think  and  report  cyanide  solu¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  cyanogen.  126%  KCy 
consists  of  about  one-half  cyanogen,  98% 
KCy  consists  of  about  4-10  cyanogen. 
These  fractions  are  close  enough  for  be¬ 
ginning  the  change. 

I  should  like,  also,  to  hear  what  cyanide 
operators  have  to  say,  after  tests,  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  mixed  salt  (98% 
KCy),  and  sodium  cyanide  (126%  KCy). 

W.  H.  St  AVER, 

Assist.  Manager  S.  Am.  Development 
Co.,  Zaruma,  Ecuador,  July  10,  1905. 

Correspondence. 

We  Invite  correspondence  upon  matters  of 
Interest  to  the  industries  of  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgy.  Communications  should  invariably  be 
accompanied  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  published 
when  so  requested. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 
We  do  not  bold  ourselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 

The  Metric  System. 

Sir — In  Sonora,  Mexico,  from  1899  to 
1901,  I  used  the  metric  system  in  car¬ 
pentry  and  tank  construction,  and  in  as¬ 
saying  and  cyaniding,  as  well  as  for  other 
less  important  purposes.  In  assaying,  I 
found  that,  if  one  uses  10  grams  of  ore 
as  a  charge,  then  each  milligram  of  gold 
in  the  resulting  gold  button  represents 
one  gram  of  gold  per  1,000  kilograms  of 
ore;  to  reduce  this  to  terms  used  in  com¬ 
merce,  multiply  by  0.6  to  get  gold  value  in 
dollars  per  2.000-lb.  ton ;  this  gives  nearly 
accurate  results.  For  greater  exactness 
(a  slight  overestimate)  use  the  factor 
0.603.  Thus  one  can  use  the  metric  sys¬ 
tem,  and  dodge  avoirdupois  and  troy 
weights  entirely. 

A  convenient  way  of  rough  estimation 
of  the  value  of  gold  per  gram  in  dollars 
is  to  multiply  grams  by  the  factor,  two- 
thirds. 

In  surveying,  the  metric  system  saves 
much  time  in  office  work  and  simplifies 
calculations.  W.  H.  Staver, 

Assist.  Manager,  S.  Am.  Development  Co. 
Zaruma,  Ecuador,  July  10,  1905. 
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New  Books. 


The  Statistical  Year-Book  of  Canada  for 

1904.  Twentieth  Year.  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Pages  792 
(5^  in.  by  8^  in.),  paper.  S.  E.  Daw¬ 
son,  Ottawa,  1905. 

Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing.  A  Text- 
Book  for  Engineering  Students,  by 
Alpha  Pierce  Jamison,  Ass’t  Prof. 
Mecb.  Drawing,  Purdue  University. 
Size,  6.\9  in.  Pages,  ix-l-177.  Illus¬ 
trated.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York, 

1905.  Price,  $2.  Cloth. 

Contents — Part  I :  Theory,  definitions, 
etc. ;  isometric  drawing  and  cavalier  pro¬ 
jection  ;  shadows ;  perspective.  Part  II : 
Exercises ;  theoretical  problems ;  points, 
lines,  and  planes;  tangent  planes;  inter¬ 
sections  ;  developments ;  practical  prob¬ 
lems  ;  shadows ;  perspective.  Supplemental, 
exercise  in  lettering. 

The  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti¬ 
tute.  Vol.  LXVII.  Edited  by  Bennett 
H.  Brough,  secretary.  Pages  865  (554 
in.  by  8^4  in.),  cloth.  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon, 
Limited,  London ;  and  Spon  &  Cham¬ 
berlain,  New  York,  1905. 

Contents — Presidential  address,  A.  Had- 
field.  The  continuous  steel  process  in 
fixed  furnaces,  S.  Surzyeki.  Recent  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  Bertrand-Thiel  process 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  J.  H.  Darby 
and  G.  Hatton.  Experiments  relating  to 
the  effect  on  mechanical  and  other  prop¬ 
erties  of  iron  and  its  alloys  produced  by 
liquid-air  temperatures,  R.  A.  Hadfield. 
The  application  of  dry-air  blast  (supple¬ 
mentary  paper),  James  Gayley.  The  clean¬ 
ing  of  blast-furnace  gas.  Axel  Sahlin. 
Experiments  on  the  fusibility  of  blast¬ 
furnace  slags,  O.  Boudouard.  Note  on  the 
failure  of  an  iron  plate  through  “fatigue,” 
S.  A.  Houston.  Asphyxiation  of  blast¬ 
furnace  workmen,  B.  H.  Thwaite.  Sul¬ 
phur  in  coke,  and  its  behavior  in  the  blast¬ 
furnace,  F.  Wuest  and  P.  Wolff.  Types 
of  structure,  and  the  critical  ranges  on 
heating  and  cooling  of  high  speed  tool- 
steels  under  varying  thermal  treatment, 
H.  C.  H.  Carpenter.  Magnetic  and  elec¬ 
tric  properties  of  various  kinds  of  sheet 
steel  and  steel  castings,  Gunnar  Dillner 
and  A.  F.  Enstrom.  Effects  caused  by 
reversal  of  stresses  in  steel,  J.  C.  Gardner. 
Troostite,  F.  Rogers  Heat  treatment  and 
fatigue  of  steel,  F.  Rogers. 

The  Geology  of  South  Afriea.  By  F.  H. 

Hatch  and  G.  S.  Corstorphine.  Pages, 

350.  Illustrated.  Size,  6  by  8J4  in.  New 

York,  1905:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Price,  $5,  cloth. 

Contents. — Part  I :  The  Pre  -  Karroo 
Rocks.  Part  H ;  The  Karroo  Rocks.  Part 
III:  The  Post  Karroo  Rocks.  Part  IV : 
The  Volcanic  rocks  of  doubtful  strati- 
graphical  position.  Part  V:  Correlation 
of  the  South  African  strata.  Appendix. 


Literature.  Index  of  place-names.  Gen¬ 
eral  index. 

There  are  few  such  opportunities  for 
the  writing  of  high-class  technical  geology 
like  unto  that  offered  by  South  Africa. 
The  field  is  already  classic  as  a  producer, 
and  yet  we  venture  the  statement  that  of 
the  many  who  can  give  a  fairly  well  con¬ 
nected  history  of  the  development  of  Jo- 
hannesberg  and  the  Witwatersrand,  there 
are  few  who  could  draw  a  clear  picture  of 
the  geological  structure  of  British  South 
Africa,  much  the  less  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  Karroo  (Carboniferous -Triassic) 
and  pre-Karroo.  We  commend  to  all 
students  of  mining  geology  this  volume  by 
Hatch  and  Corstorphine.  The  book  is  just 
the  kind  of  an  introduction  that  the  busy 
engineer  wants,  a  safe  mean  between  the 
extremes  of  exhaustive  technique  and  shal¬ 
low  description.  The  authors  have  done 
a  good  work  in  giving  us  a  volume  which 
is  a  digest  of  much  hard  work,  and  which 
will  serve  as  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
geology  of  a  noted  region ;  though  one 
could  wish  that  another  edition  might 
carry  more  illustrations  and  detail  regard¬ 
ing  actual  vein  structure  and  working. 

Structural  and  Field  Geology.  By  James 
Geikie.  Pages,  435.  Illustrated.  Size, 
SJ4  by  8J4  in.,  cloth.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company,  New  York,  1905.  Price,  $4 
Contents.  —  Rock  -  forming  minerals. 
Rocks.  Fossils.  Stratification  and  the 
formation  of  rock-beds.  Concretionary 
and  secretionary  structure.  Inclination  and 
curvature  of  strata.  Joints.  Faults  or  dis¬ 
locations.  Structures  resulting  from  de¬ 
nudation.  Eruptive  rocks ;  mode  of  their 
occurrence.  Alteration  and  metamorphism. 
Ore-formations.  Geological  surveying. 
Geological  maps  and  sections.  Economic 
aspect  of  geological  structure.  Soils  and 
subsoils.  Geological  structure  and  surface 
features. 

This  book  is  written  by  that  student  and 
teacher  who  may  rightfully  be  called  the 
dean  of  English  geology.  The  whole 
style  of  the  volume  makes  it  a  worthy 
model  of  modern  bookmaking,  not  only 
in  apt  illustrations  and  generous  plates, 
but  also  in  the  neat  letter-press  on  good 
paper  and  in  good  binding.  This  feature 
alone  might  serve  to  redeem  many  a 
cheap  book,  but  in  this  instance  it  is 
only  in  suitable  keeping  with  that  mature 
and  masterly  grasp  on  general  geological 
facts  that  the  author  attains  on  every  page. 
While  all  the  material  given  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  student  of  mining  geol¬ 
ogy,  yet  he  will  turn  with  especial  interest 
to  the  chapters  (XVI  and  XVI I)  on  ore 
formations.  The  syngenetic  ores  (those 
“originally”  associated  with  the  rocks) 
are  noted  all  too  briefly;  the  epigenetic 
(vein)  formations  a  little  more  fully. 
Still  there  is  some  disappointment  that 
this  economic  aspect  of  the  problem 
should  not  have  been  treated  more  gener¬ 
ously,  though  it  is  taken  up  again  (briefly) 
in  chapters  XXH  and  XXIII. 


As  a  work  on  general  geology,  this  is 
thoroughly  modern,  and  it  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  student  on  that  ground. 

As  its  title  indicates,  it  is  especially  a 
guide  to  structural  geology  as  observed  in 
the  field,  and  the  details  of  historical 
geology,  with  its  catalogue  of  formations 
and  discussion  of  fossils — important  to  the 
specialist,  but  of  little  interest  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  man — are  not  entered  upon.  The 
chapters  on  the  rocks  are  especially  valu¬ 
able,  and  we  are  sure  will  be  appreciated. 
They  are  illustrated  by  some  of  the  best 
engravings  of  their  kind  that  we  have 
seen,  which  picture  the  most  important 
rocks  as  well  as  can  be  done  short  of 
observation  of  the  real  specimens. 

I^yrite  Smelting.  Edited  by  T.  A.  Rickard. 
Pages,  310.  Size,  6x9  in.  New  York 
and  London,  1905;  The  Engineering 
AND  Mining  Journal.  Price,  $2,  cloth. 
Contents — Contributions  by  L.  S.  Aus¬ 
tin;  E.  P.  Mathewson;  Walter  E.  Koch; 

S.  E.  Bretherton;  F.  R.  Carpenter;  W. 

R.  Ingalls;  R.  L.  Lloyd;  W.  T.  Keith; 
Herbert  Lang;  L.  D.  Godshall;  William 
A.  Heywood;  G.  F.  Beardsley;  Thomas 

T.  Read;  Henry  W.  Edwards;  Charles  H. 
Fulton;  P.  Wiseman;  W.  H.  Nutting;  W. 
H.  Freeland;  E.  A.  Weinberg;  Amado 
Buen;  Edward  D.  Peters;  Hiram  W. 
Hixon;  S.  Dillon-Mills ;  Lewis  T.  Wright; 
Charles  S.  Palmer;  P.  L.  Marston;  J. 
Parke  Channing;  W.  Randolph  VanLiew; 
George  W.  Metcalfe;  James  W.  Neill; 

C.  H.  Doolittle. 

This  volume  is  a  reprint  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  pyrite  smelting  which  ran  through 
various  issues  of  this  Journal,  between 
October,  1903,  and  February,  1905.  Ttie 
contributions  have  been  revised  by  the 
respective  authors,  and  the  editorial  com¬ 
ment,  appearing  at  intervals  in  this  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  modified  into  the  intro-  . 
ductory  remarks,  which  now  precede  the 
succession  of  letters  contributed  by  the 
metallurgists  who  are  mentioned  above. 
Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  value  of 
the  discussion,  and  a  notable  addition  was 
given  to  the  permanent  usefulness  of  it, 
by  a  review  prepared  by  Dr.  Edward  D. 
Peters,  the  professor  of  metallurgy  at 
Harvard  University,  and  the  well-known 
author  of  “Modern  Copper  Smelting.” 

Earlier,  in  1903,  a  discussion  arose  con¬ 
sequent  upon  an  article  dealing  with  the 
relation  between  hearth  area  and  furnace 
capacity;  this  article  and  the  criticism 
which  it  elicited  are  also  published  in  this 
volume,  together  with  three  other  papers 
germane  to  the  subject. 

The  discussion  on  pyrite  smelting  was 
followed  closely  by  the  engineers  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  subject.  For  a  long 
time  there  has  not  been  any  discussion 
appearing  in  the  technical  press,  which 
has  been  so  well  sustained,  or  so  thor¬ 
oughly  participated  in  by  the  experts  in 
the  questions  involved,  as  this  on  pyrite 
smelting.  It  was,  therefore,  desirable  to 
assemble  the  various  contributions  in  book 
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form,  so  that  they  would  be  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  the  profession  at  large.  The  result 
has  been  a  treatise,  which  contains  the 
latest  and  most  catholic  information  on 
the  subject  of  which  it  deals;  its  timeli¬ 
ness  and  catholicity  will  be  full  apology 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  together. 
Confessedly,  it  is  not  the  well  digested, 
concrete  treatise  of  a  single  author,  but 
rather  the  aggregation  of  a  series  of  con¬ 
tributions  by  many  authors. 

The  subject  of  which  the  book  treats  is 
a  very  live  one.  A  large  number  of  miners 
and  smelters  are  interested  in  it,  and  the 
present  book  will  give  them  the  latest  and 
most  authoritative  information,  including 
numerous  ideas  which  will  aid  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  special  difficulties.  The  list  of  the 
contributors  is  the  best  possible  guarantee 
of  its  character.  The  incidental  feature 
of  incompleteness  is  only  further  testimony 
to  this  contribution  as  one  which  concerns 
a  subject  which  is  still  unfinished. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Methods  of  Measuring  Natural  Gas. 

What  are  the  methods  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  United  States  for  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  natural  gas? — G.  G. 

Answer — There  are  three  methods  in 
common  use  for  the  measurement  of  nat¬ 
ural  gas,  namely  (i)  by  meter;  (2)  by 
Pitot  tube;  (3)  by  computation  from  the 
initial  and  discharge  pressure,  and  size 
and  length  of  pipe  line. 

Measurement  by  meter  is  in  commonest 
use.  When  the  quantity  of  gas  is  so 
great  as  to  require  a  very  large  and  ex¬ 
pensive  meter  for  its  direct  measurement, 
the  “proportional  meter”  is  employed.  In 
the  latter  device  two  passages,  differing 
greatly  in  size  and  capacity,  are  available 
for  the  gas.  The  flow  through  them  is 
controlled  by  a  valve  in  each,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  operate  in  unison,  or  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  ratio  between  the 
discharge  of  the  two  branches  remains 
constant.  A  meter  is  placed  in  the  small¬ 
er  branch,  and  the  flow  through  it  is 
measured,  from  which  the  total  quantity 
is  easily  calculated.  In  practice,  a  special 
dial  is  attached  to  the  small  meter,  from 
which  can  be  read  the  entire  quantity  of 
gas  passed. 

The  quantity  of  gas  passing  through  a 
pipe  line  can  be  determined  by  means  of 
the  Pitot  tube  within  a  small  limit  of 
error. 

It  is  also  possible  to  determine  with 
considerable  accuracy  the  quantity  of  gas 
passing  through  a  pipe  line,  from  the 
pressure  at  two  given  points,  when  the 
distance  between  them  and  the  size  of 
the  line  are  known. 

The  observations  by  the  second  and 
third  methods,  here  referred  to,  are  cal¬ 
culated  in  terms  of  cubic  feet  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  formulas. 

The  subject  is  discussed  in  The  Mineral 
Industry,  Vol.  X,  pp.  470-472. 


Filtration  of  Lead  Fume. 

Where  can  I  find  information  respect¬ 
ing  methods  of  filtering  fume  and  flue- 
dust  from  lead-smelting  furnaces? 

K.  S. 

Answer. — There  was  an  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  Journal  of  July  15,  1905. 
You  can  also  obtain  a  good  deal  of  specific 
information  from  the  treatise  on  “Lead 
Smelting,”  by  Dr.  M.  W.  lies,  the  price 
of  which  is  $2.50. 

Limestone  in  the  Blast-furnace. 

Does  limestone,  as  used  in  lead  and 
copper  smelting,  play  any  part  other  than 
fluxing  the  silica?  Is  there  any  thermo¬ 
chemical  reaction  involved?  W.  A.  B. 

Answer. — The  only  function  of  lime¬ 
stone  in  the  blast-furnace,  according  to 
generally  accepted  ideas,  is  the  fluxing  of 
silica.  There  is  a  thermochemical  reac¬ 
tion  involved,  inasmuch  as  heat  is  required 
for  the  decomposition  of  the  limestone 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  lime,  before  the 
latter  can  combine  with  silica.  This  de¬ 
composition  of  limestone  is  an  endother¬ 
mic  reaction,  t.  e.,  heat  is  required  for  its 
execution. 

In  the  desulphurization  of  galena  by 
the  Huntington  -  Heberlein  and  similar 
processes,  lime  has  an  important  chemical 
effect.  It  is  possible  that  some  such  ac¬ 
tion  also  occurs  in  the  blast-furnace.  The 
chemistry  of  the  Huntington-Heberlein 
and  similar  processes  is  not  yet  thorough¬ 
ly  understood.  You  may  learn  somewhat 
as  to  the  present  ideas  by  reading  careful¬ 
ly  the  Journal.  There  have  been  recently 
several  important  articles  on  these  pro¬ 
cesses. 


Asphaltum  and  Bituminous  Rock  in 
1904. 

The  production  of  asphaltum  and  bitu¬ 
minous  rock  in  the  United  States  during 
1904,  according  to  Dr.  E.  O.  Hovey  (Press 
Bui.  196.  U.  S.  Surv.)  amounted  to 
81,752  short  tons  ($903,741).  This  is  a 
decline  of  nearly  28%  from  that  of  1903, 
which  was  101,255  short  tons  ($1,005,446). 
This  decline  is  explained  by  the  low  price 
obtained  and  by  the  competition  of  the 
companies  producing  natural  asphalt. 

Asphaltum  is  a  term  rather  loosely  used 
in  commerce  for  any  or  all  of  a  variety 
of  hydrocarbon  compounds  (which  the 
mineralogist  knows  as  asphaltum  proper, 
elaterite,  wurtzilite.  albertite.  grahamite. 
uintaite,  gilsonite,  etc.).  On  destructive 
distillation  the  petroleum  of  California 
yields  a  residue  which  so  closely  resembles 
asphalt  that  it  is  called  “oil  asphaltum.” 
In  reporting  on  asphaltum  and  bituminous 
rock.  Dr.  Hovey  uses  the  term  “asphal¬ 
tum”  to  cover  oil  asphaltum  as  well  as  all 
the  natural  asphalts.  The  term  “bitumi¬ 
nous  rock”  covers  the  asphaltum-bearing 
sandstones  and  limestones  which  are 
quarried  and  used  alone  or  mixed  with 
other  broken  rock  in  the  making  of  street 
pavements. 

The  output  of  bituminous  sandstone  de¬ 


creased  from  38,633  short  tons  ($118,001) 
in  1903  to  19,641  short  tons  (,$71,465^  in 
1904.  "Mastic”  is  given  at  961  short  tons 
($11,532)  in  1903,  most  of  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  bituminous  sandstone  quar¬ 
ried  in  Kentucky;  this  increased  to  1,200 
short  tons,  valued  at  $10,800,  in  1904.  The 
production  of  hard  and  refined  or  “gum 
asphalt”  shows  an  increase  in  quantity 
from  12,896  short  tons  ($343,799)  in  1903 
to  $15,012  short  tons  ($224,446)  in  1904, 
though  there  was  a  decrease  in  value  in 
1904  of  $119,353.  The  •  production  of 
liquid  asphaltum,  or  “maltha,”  was  3.360 
short  tons  ($36,260),  reported  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  3  short  tons  ($60)  from 
Texas.  The  production  of  oil  asphaltum 
decreased  from  46,187  short  tons  ($522,- 
164 )  iti  1903,  to  36,030  short  tons  ($376,135) 
in  1904;  the  average  value  per  ton  de¬ 
creased  from  $11.31  to  $10.44. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
i(X)4.  asphaltum  and  manufactures  of  as¬ 
phaltic  material  of  domestic  production  to 
the  total  of  $160,186  were  exported  from 
the  United  States.  The  most  important 
receivers  were,  in  the  order  named ;  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada,  Germany,  United 
Kingdom.  Peru  and  France.  The  corres¬ 
ponding  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1903.  amounted  to  $104,586. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  asphaltum 
which  is  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries  comes  from  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  off  the  coast  of  Vene-" 
zuela.  Other  important  sources  of  the 
material  are  Venezuela  (Bermudez), 
Cuba  and  France.  Smaller  quantities,, 
mostly  in  the  shape  of  bituminous  lime-' 
stone,  are  imported  from  Nova  Scotia. 
Turkey  in  Asia.  British  India.  Mexico, 
Colombia,  United  Kingdom  and  taly. 

The  imports  from  Trinidad  decreased 
from  129,133  long  tons  ($367,003)  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903.  to  ito,- 
031  long  tons  ($368,623)  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1904:  while  the  imports 
from  Venezuela  increased  from  16.445 
long  tons  in  1903  ($74,874)  to  50.194  long 
tons  ($217,017)  in  1904.  'Thp“  imports 
from  the  British  West  Indies  iu  1904  in¬ 
clude  649.5  short  tons  of  manjak,  valued 
at  $28,578.  The  total  importations  in 
1904  were  175,640  long  tons,  valued  at 
$643,785,  as  compared  with  imports  of 
172.892  long  tons,  valued  at  $585,865,  in 

1903. 


On  the  assumption  that  coal  costing 
$2.50  per  ton  has  a  calorific  value  of  14,000 
B.t.u.  per  lb..  $i  will  buy  11,200,000  B.t.u. 
(according  to  the  Electrical  Review).  The 
heat  equivalent  of  one  electrical  h.p.  year 
is  22,400.000  B.t.u.  on  a  24-hour  day.  Were 
there  no  losses  and  were  coal  the  only  cost 
to  be  met,  it  is  evident  that  one  electrical 
h.p.  year  could  be  produced  for  $2.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  usually  accepted  cost 
of  such  an  artiount  of  power  is  $50.  On 
this  basis,  only  448,000  B.t.u.  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $1,  and  the  total  efficiency  of 
conversion,  commercially,  is  only  4  per  cent. 
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United  States  Mineral  and  Metal  Production. 


METALLIC: 

Pi4  iroii . (a)  Long  tons 

Sliver . Ti  oy  ounces 

Gold .  “ 

Copper . \")  Pounds 

Lead . (!/)  Short  tons 

Zinc: . (*)  '■ 

Quleksllv. . (/i)  Flasks 

Aluminuii . (>-■)  Pounds 

\ntlmony . (j)  Short  tons 

Nickel . (V)  Pounds 

Flatlmini . Troy  ounces 


1  yuaiitlly.  | 

Value.  ' 

Quantity.  | 

Value.  ( 

17,821,907  *:l72,776.600t 

18,009,252  *;144,350,000 

5.5,bOO,(HX)  (d)71,767,575 

54,:i00,000  (<1)70,206,060 

3,870,(KK)  (r)  80,000,000 

3,.5b0,000  (e)  73,691,700 

669,5<  8,<;44 

76,6tW,954 

698,044,617, 

91,606,006 

•270,000 

22,140,(XK) 

282,000 

23,620,000 

156,927 

14,625..596 

159,219 

16.717,995 

:i4,291 

1,467,8481 

35.620 

1,644,934 

7,300,000 

2,284,61M)| 

7,500,000 

2,284,900 

1  3,661 

6:14.6061 

3,128' 

648,433' 

6,748 

2  701 

114,2(X); 

46,900. 

94 

1,814 

110 

(m)  2,080 

. 1  *642,258,.584 

. 1  *624,318,(H»8 

16,497,033 

63,603,000 

4,090,176 

812,537,267 

307,000 

186.702 

34,670 

(1)8,600,000 

3,057 

24,000 

200 


$233,(r25,00O 

(d)69,303,319 

(6)84,581,300 

105,629,845 

26,402,000 

18,670,200 

1,503,795 

2,477,000 

.505,624 

11,400 

2,600 


NONMETALLIO  :  1 

—  I 

Bituminous  coal . (n)Short  tons  260,216.844  *290,868,483  282,749,348  *361,687,933  279,163,718  *;105,842,268 

Pennsylvania  an thracite.Loug  *■  36,940,710  76,173,586  66,613,454  152,036,448  66,318,490  138,974.020 

Natural  gas .  :«),867,863  .  35,816,360  .  38,4%,760 

Petroleum . (»)  Barrels  88,766,916  71,178,9101  100,461,:i37  94,694,050  117,063,421  101,170,466 


1,005 

105,468 

27,322 

316 

1,455,367 

46,287 

71,100 

36,386 

11,492 

94:1,136 

3,936,824 

4,7:i9 

2,830 

7,477 

373,266 

1,400 

64,859,451 

802,000 


81.180j 

2,538,614 

128,472 

271,832 

2,089,:i41 

25,750 

12,741 

4,693,444 

947,089 


611  { 
34,430 
598,600 
42,523 
1,041,704 
1,165 
34,211 
1,681,676 
233,127 


SlTuctural  Maieriah —  I 

Brick  clay .  15,000,0001 . | 

Cement . (piB..irel8  26,763,604  25,366,380|  29,899,140; 

Stone . ■<))  . . .  69,830,:i5l| . | 

Abraitire  Ma  i  rials—  ! 

Corundum  and  emery.  .Short  tons  4,2.51  104.605  2,.542j 

Crystalline  quartz .  "  15,104  84,:«5j  8,938 

Garnet .  "  3,926  l:i2,820|  3,950 

Grindstones .  “  .  667,4:1  . 1 

Inlosorlal  eartu  auu  trlpoll  “  1  5,666  .53  214  '  9,2191 

Millstones . 69,808j . 1 

Oilstones,  etc .  221.762i . j 

Chemical  Materials —  ! 

Ar8“nious  oxide . Short  tons  1,363  81,180  611| 

Borax .  “  20,004  2,538,614  34,430 

Bromine . Pounds  513,893  128,472  598,600 

Fluorspar . Short  tons  48,018  271,832  42,523 

Gypsum .  ••  816,478  2,089,:m  1,041,704 

Lithium  minei'Hir .  "  !  1,246  25,750  1,165 

Marls .  “  I  12,439  12,741  34,211 

Phosphate  rock . Long  tons i  I,490,:il4  4,693,444  1,681,576 

Sulphur  and  pyrite _ 'hort  tons;  207,874  947,089  233,127 

Salt . o  Barrels  i  23,849,231  6,668,636  18,968,089 

IHgments —  | 

Barytes . short  tons  61,668  203,154  .50,397 

Cobalt  oxldi- .  'ounds  !  3,730  6,714  120,000 

Mineral  Pal ut  .  Short  tons'  73,049  944,:132  63,687 

Zlnc-whlte .  <•  i  62,646  4,016,499  62.962 

Miscellaneous —  i 

Asbesh'S . Short  tons  1.006  16,200  887 

Aephaltum .  '  105,468  765,048  101,255 

Bauxite .  ....Long  tons  27,322  120,366  48,087 

Chromic  Iron  ore .  “  !  316  4,667  150 

Clay  other  than  brlcR(i))3hort  tons  1,466,367  2,061,072  1,641,836 

Feldspar .  •'  46,287  2.50,424  41,891 

Fibrous  talc .  ••  71,100  616,360  60,2:10 

Flint .  “  :16,366  144,209  6.5,233 

Fuller’s  eaith .  ••  11,492  98,144  20,693 

Glass  sand .  “  94:1,136  807,797  823,044 

Graphite,  crystalline...  Pounds  !  3,936,824  1  lao  ms  4,538,155 

Graphite,  amorphous.. Short  tons  4,7:i9  )  ’  16  .591 

Magnesite .  •*  2,830  8,490  3,744 

Manganese  oie . Long  tons  7,477  60,911  2,826j 

Mica,  sheet . Pounds  '  373,266  8:1,843  619,600| 

Mica,  scrap . Short  tons  1,400  :15,006  1,669 

Mineral  waters . Gal.  sold  j  64,859,451  8,79:1,761  .51,242,767; 

Monazlte . Pounds  802,000  64,160  (lo)  866,000 

Precious  Stones. . . ' . .  :i28.4.50  .  ! 

Pumice  stone . Short  tons  700  2,750  88.5i 

Sand,  molding,  ei. .  “  . ' 

Talc  and  soapstoif .  '•  26  8.j4  623,167  26,671j 

rraniumandTanadiuin  “  :i,810  48,126  30 


16,000,090  . 

31,931,3411  31,675,257 
72,945,908  . . 


13,000,000 

26,031,920 

74,200,361 


36,691 

661,400 

167,680 

213,617 

3,792,943 

23,425 

22,521 

5,319,294 

1,109,818 


:16 

46,647 

897,100 

36,452 

940,917 

677 

26,000 

1,874,428 

333,542 


6,668,636  18.968,089  5,286,988  22,030,002 


203,154 
6,714 
944,:m 
4,016.499 

16,200  887 

766,048  101,256 

120,366  48,087 

4,667  150 

2,061,072  1,641,835 

2.50,424  41,891 

616,360  60,2:10 

144,209  65,233 

98,144  20,693 

807,797  823,044 

ina  4,538,155 

182,108  16.591 

8,490  3,744 

60,911  2,825 

8:1,843  619,600 

:15,006  1,669 

8,793,761  51,242,767; 

64,160;  (w)  866,000' 

:i28.4.50  .  ! 

2,750  885! 


152160 

228,000 

636,667 

4,801,718 

16.760 
1,006,446 
171,306 
2  250; 
2,694,042 
256,733 
421,600 
156,947 
190,277 
866,828 


10.696  2,850 

25,336  3.146 

118,088  .  668.368 

25,040  '  1,096 

9,041,078  67,718,.500 

66,200  (10)745,999 

307,900  . 

2.666  1,.530 


1,480 
81,672  • 

47,661 
123 
1,608,752 
46,188 
64,005 
.52,270 
29,480 
868,719 
5,681,177  ) 
19,116  ) 
2,850 
3,146  .1 
668.368 
1,096 


2  186 
698.810 
269,130 
234,756 
2,784,:m 
6.165 
20,000 
6,873,625 
3,460,863 
6,021,222 

174,958 

42.600 
631,171 

4,808.482 

25,740 
903,741 
235,704 
1,846 
2.320.162 
266,326 
507  400 
100,690 

168.600 
796,492 

341,372 

9,298 
-  29,466 

109,462 
10,864 
10.398,4.50 
85  038 
:n.5,900 
5,421 
4,961,607 
43:1.331 
10  600 


Total  value  ot  nunmetallic . :  .«CJ 7,24:1,314  . *793,970,109  . *747,171,805 

Total  value  ot  metallic .  642,2.58,584  .  624,318  008  .  542,081,983 

Est.valueof  un8peclfled(*)...;’ .  1,000,000  .  1,000,000  .  407,000 

Grand  total . , . *1,260,.501,898  . *1,419,288,117  . *1,289.660.788 


United  States  Mineral  and  Metal 
Production. 

A  bulletin  of  the  Geological  Survey 
states  the  output  and  value  of  the  mining 
and  metallurgical  products  of  the  United 
States  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  total 
value  in  1904  was  $1,289,660,788,  as 
against  $1,419,288,117  in  1903  and  $1,260,- 
501,898  in  1902.  The  combined  output  of 
these  industries  passed  the  billion-dollar 
mark  for  the  first  time  in  1900.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  1903,  the  past  year  exhibited  a 
strong  decline  in  the  staple  articles — iron, 
and  both  kinds  of  coal — while  in  th  )se 
materials  of  lesser  importance,  if  a  decrease 
was  not  registered,  the  increase  was  only 
slight.  Gold  and  copper  show  a  healthy 
growth,  and  lead,  zinc,  phosphate  rock  and 
salt  show  enlarged  outputs.  A  detailed 
comparative  statement  of  the  last  three 
years  is  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Determination  of  Silica  and  Fluorine. 

F.  Seeman,  in  Zeit,  f.  anal.  Chem.,  1905. 
LXIV,  343-387,  states  that  in  determination 
of  silica  and  fluorine,  particularly  those 
methods  which  may  be  applied  to  miner¬ 
als,  silica  is  most  completely  separated  by 
precipitation  with  mercury  -  ammonium 
carbonate.  The  latter  is  prepared  by  treat¬ 
ing  mercuric  chloride  solution  with  an 
excess  of  ammonium  carbonate  until  the 
precipitate  which  forms  is  redissolved,  or 
by  digesting  freshly  precipitated  mercuric 
oxide  in  an  excess  of  ammonium  carbon¬ 
ate  solution.  The  silica  solution  should  be 
neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid  before 
adding  the  reagent,  and  the  mixture  twice 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is 
easily  filtered  and  washed,  and  may  be 
directly  ignited,  when  anhydrous  silica  is 
obtained.  After  precipitating  the  silica 
with  mercury-ammonium  carbonate  and 
filtering,  the  filtrate  may  be  used  for  the 
determination  of  the  fluorine.  The  meth- 
'•  ods  proposed  by  Fresenius,  Brandt,  Oettel. 
Carnot  and  Offermann  all  give  trust¬ 
worthy  results.  Precipitation  of  the  fluor¬ 
ine  as  calcium  fluoride  isi  not  ?to’'be 
recommended. 

Electrostatic  Separation. 

Greenleaf  W.  Pickard  (U.  S.  patents 
796,011  and  796,012)  has  described  a  new 
method  of  electrostatic  separation,  based 
upon  the  discovery  (by  P.  H.  Wynne)  that 
separation  is  more  effective  by  employing 


(а)  Value  at  point  of  production.  Output  of  Iron  ore  as  follows :  1902,  35,564,135  long  tons,  valu  e 
at  mines,  *65,412,950;  1903,  :16,019,308  tons— *66,328,415;  1904,27,644,330  tons,  value  at  mines,  *43,186,741. 

(б)  Average  market  value  In  New  York  City. 

(c)  Value  at  Pittsburg. 

(d)  Coining  value,  *1.2929  per  troy  ounce.  Commercial  value :  1902,  *29,415,000;  1903,  *29 ..322.000; 

1904,  *.30,982..534. 

(e)  Coining  value,  *20.6718  per  troy  ounce. 

(g)  Product  from  domestic  ores  only.  Average  market  value  in  New  York  City. 

(A)  Of  76.5  lb.  avoirdupois  net  until  after  June,  1904,  when  76  lb.  net. 

(i)  Consumption  in  1904. 

(j)  From  imported  ores,  and  contained  In  hard  lead.  Average  market  value  in  San  Francisco. 

{k)  Includes  nickel  in  copper— nickel  alloys  and  In  exported  ore  and  matte. 

(Ill)  Not  including  *6,000  worth  of  platinum  reported  In  slime  from  copper  ore  at  Bambler 
mine,  Wyo. 

(n)  Includes  lignite  and  anthracite  mined  elsewhere  than  In  Pennsylvania.  Production  of  coke : 
l'.»02,  25.401,730  short  tone,  valued  at  ovens  at  *63,339,167;  1903,  26,274,281  tons,  value  *66,498,664;  1904, 
•23,621,620  tons,  value  *46,026,183. 

(o)  Of  42  gallons. 

(P)  Of  300  lb.  for  natural,  and  400  lb.  for  Portland  cement. 

(q)  Includes  limestone  flux. 

(*)  Of  280  lb.  net;  value  Is  of  net  product 

(!’)  Value  of  clay  products  as  follows :  1902,  *1-22,169,.531 ;  1903,  *131,062,421 ;  1904,  *131 ,023,268. 

(x)  Includes  nitrate,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  alum  clays  and  rutile. 


a  potential  at  the  electrodes  (or  in  the 
working  electrostatic  field),  which  varies 
rapidly  and  widely,  as  contrasted  with 
steady  potential  or  one  as  uniform  as  prac¬ 
ticable.  For  some  classes  of  material, 
economical  separation  can  be  obtained  by 
employing  as  the  source  of  energy  a  high- 
frequency  alternating  -  current  dynamo 
with  transformer  to  step-up  the  potential 
to  an  effective  intensity;  but  the  gradual 
rise  and  fall  of  potential  in  such  a  cycle 
is  not  suited  to  the  most  materials  and 
conditions. 

During  such  potential  cycles  (or  such 
portions  of  them  as  actually  accomplish 
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electrostatic  separation)  there  is  a  pro¬ 
traction  of  the  static  charge;  this  causes 
undesirable  effects,  not  wholly  understood, 
but  resulting  in  imperfect  separation. 
The  imperfect  separation  undoubtedly 
proceeds  from  a  protraction  of  the  static 
charge,  which  has  time  to  communicate 
its  influence  to  foreign  particles  under 
treatment  and  which  it  is  not  desired  to 
make  responsive  to  the  charge. 

In  Fig.  I  the  line  O  0  represents  zero 


FIG.  I.  CHARACTERISTIC  CURVE  OF  POTENTIAL 


DIFFERENCE. 

potential;  the  curve  approximately  repre¬ 
sents  the  phase  cycle  of  potential  at  the 
electrodes.  Assuming  that  at  P  the  elec¬ 
tric  potential  reaches  an  intenshy  suffi¬ 
cient  to  separate  a  given  material,  then 
during  the  period,  P  P'  P,  the  electrodes 
will  possess  a  separating  charge.  Now, 
under  given  conditions  of  large  maximum 
potential  P'  and  minimum  (separating) 
potential  P,  the  separating  charge,  in 
time,  will  last  during  half,  or  more  than 
half,  of  the  complete  cycle.  Under  some 
conditions  this  is  undesirable.  In  the 
mechanism  shown  in  Fig.  2  there  is  a 
minimum  working  pressure  always  avail¬ 
able,  because  the  time  element  is  regu¬ 
lated  and  reduced  in  the  potential  phase, 
at  the  electrodes,  while  retaining  the  high 
potential  for  separating. 

The  material  falls  from  a  hopper  to  the 
metallic-surfaced  cylinder  E,  constituting 


FIG.  2.  DIAGRAMMATIC  SECTION  OF  SEPA¬ 


RATOR. 

one  of  the  electrodes;  at  E'  is  a  copper 
wire  inclosed  in  a  glass  tube  (the  other 
electrode).  The  dielectric  partition  G 
serves  to  divide  the  separated  portions  of 
the  material.  A  dynamo  and  transformer 
are  connected,  and  a  spark  gap  is  in  one 
branch  of  the  connection.  A  condenser 
is  utilized  as  the  practical  source  of  po¬ 
tential  for  the  electrodes.  As  the  poten¬ 
tial  phase,  created  by  the  transformer, 
rises  toward  the  potential  at^  which  the 


spark  gap  is  set  to  break,  the  condenser 
becomes  charged,  but  the  electrodes  re¬ 
main  unaffected.  When  the  spark  gap 
breaks  the  electrodes  are  excited  and  a 
resistance  cuts  them  out;  but  the  potential 
at  the  electrodes  drops  to  zero  without 
any  appreciable  detention. 

It  is  claimed  that,  in  practice,  the  in¬ 
vention  affords  electrode-impulses  which 
may  be  reduced  to  infinitesimal  time  in¬ 
tervals  (reckoned  in  the  millionths  of  a 
second),  so  that  during  all  the  time  ex¬ 
cept  this  fraction  the  electrodes  are  inert. 
All  the  disturbances  of  the  separative  pro¬ 
cess  which  result  from  prolongation  of 
electrode  excitation,  and  which  require 
time  to  develop,  are  eliminated ;  a  separa¬ 
tion  is  obtained  which  is  nearly  perfect. 


Patents  Relating  to  Mining  and 
Metallurgy. 

UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  Is  a  list  of  patents  relating  to 
mining  and  metallurgy  and  kindred  subjects, 
issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  OflSce.  A 
copy  of  the  specifications  of  any  of  these  will 
lie  mailed  by  The  Engineerino  and  Mining 
.loDRNAL  upon  the  receipt  of  25  cents.  In  or¬ 
dering  specifications  correspondents  are  re- 
(piested  to  name  the  issue  of  the  Journal  In 
which  notice  of  the  patent  appeared. 


Week  ending  September  5,  1905. 

798,599.  CEMENT-BRICK-MAKING  MA¬ 

CHINE. — Wlnburn  F.  Conrad,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  Charles  A. 
Owen,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

798,622.  COAL-SEPARATOR. — James  Pol¬ 

lock,  Wllkesbarre,  Pa. 

798,6,32.  SEPARATING  AND  SIZING  AT¬ 
TACHMENT  FOR  CONCENTRATORS. — 
John  H.  Smith,  Creede,  Colo.,  assignor  of 
one-half  to  Henry  H.  Wason,  Wason,  Colo. 

798,639.  DREDGING  APPARATUS. — George 
E.  Turner,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  assignor  to 
the  Bellefontaine  Foundry  &  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  a  corporation  of 
Ohio. 

798,657.  MINE-GATE. — Newton  K.  Bowman, 
North  Lawrence,  Ohio. 

798,667.  TAR-EXTRACTOR.  —  Henry  L. 
Doherty,  Madison,  Wis. 

798,675.  MOLDI NG-M  ACH INE.  —  Frederick 

W.  Hall,  Camden,  N.  J.,  assignor  of  one- 
half  to  J.  W.  Paxson  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  a  corporation  of  Pennsylvania. 

798,699.  ROTARY  DISCHARGING  APPAR¬ 
ATUS. — Jeffrey  J.  Power,  Madison,  Wls., 
assignor  of  one-half  to  Le  Roy  W.  Stevens, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

798,711.  DUMP-CAR.— John  S.  Stevenson, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

798,715.  COMPOSITION  FOR  THE  RE¬ 
MOVAL  OF  SCALE  FROM  STEAM-BOIL¬ 
ERS. — Ijincelet  W.  Thompson,  Hobart 
Mills,  Cal. 

798,723.  MALLEABLEIZING  AND  AN¬ 
NEALING  OVEN.— William  L.  Casaday, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

798,739.  FURNACE.- George  Machlet,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J. 

798,755.  PROCESS  OF  HYDRATING  LIME. 
— Joseph  Tbomlinson,  Portland,  Ore. 

798,788.  FIRE-BRICK.— Robert  O.  Hayt, 
Corning,  N.  Y. 

798.790.  ELECTROLYTIC  PROCESS.— Carl 
Hering,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

798.791.  COAL  STORING  AND  SCREEN¬ 
ING  APPARATUS. — Lewis  H.  Hewitt, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

798,8.34.  POURING  DEVICE  FOR  LADLES, 
ETC. — Reinbold  Schneider,  Sharon,  Pa. 

798.842.  SLIME-CONCENTRATING  TABLE. 
— Alexis  Tetrault  and  Edwin  C.  Pohl6,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo. 

798.843.  DRY-ORE-CONCENTRATING  TA¬ 
BLE. — Alexis  Tetrault  and  Edwin  C.  Pohl£, 
Boulder,  Colo. 

798.844.  ORE-ROASTING  FURNACE. — 
Frank  H.  Trego,  Potosl,  Wls. 

798,850.  CIRCULAR-WALL  CONSTRUC¬ 

TION  FOR  CHIMNEYS,  BINS,  CISTERNS, 
AND  THE  LIKE.— Carl  Weber,  Chicago, 
Ill. 


798,855.  COMBUSTION-CHAMBER.  —  John 
F.  Wentworth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

798,896.  SMOKE  AND  GAS  CONSUMER.— 
Daniel  Goff,  Millville,  N.  J.,  assignor  of 
one-fourth  to  John  O.  Goff,  Atlantic  City 
N.  J. ;  one-fourth  to  Retie  M.  Goff,  Millville’, 
N.  J.,  and  one-half  to  Frederick  Fries,’ 
Gloucester,  N.  J. 

798,898.  SMOKE-CONSUMER.— Axel  Green¬ 
berg,  Wasa,  Russia. 

798,901.  APPARATUS  FOR  PURIFYING 
WATER. — Horace  F.  Hodges,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  assignor,  by  mesne  assignments,  to 
American  Water  Purifying  Company,  a  cor¬ 
poration  of  Delaware. 

798,920.  METHOD  OP  REDUCING  OXATJC 
ACID  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES  BY  ELEC¬ 
TROLYSIS.— Emil  von  Portheim,  Prague, 
Austria-Hungary. 

798,940.  TUBE-WELDING  MACHINE.— 
John  S.  Worth,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  assignor  to 
himself  and  William  P.  Worth,  Coatesville, 
Pa. 

798,949.  ASSAY-FURNACE.— Willis  W.  Case, 
Denver,  Colo. 

798,964.  METHOD  OF  PURIFYING  WATER. 
— Horace  F.  Hodges  and  Joseph  Kuen, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  assignors  to  American 
Water  Purifying  Company,  a  corporation  of 
Delaware. 

799,001.  PI’RNACE  FOR  THE  MANUFAC¬ 
TURE  OF  IRON  SPONGE.— Gustaf  Groen- 
dal,  Djursholm,  Sweden. 

799,002.  WATER-STILL. — Horace  F.  Hodges 
and  Joseph  Kuen,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as¬ 
signors  to  American  W’ater  Purifying  Com¬ 
pany,  a  corporation  of  Delaware. 

799,003.  APPARATUS  FOR  PURIFYING 
WATER  BY  DISTILLATION.— Horace  F. 
Hodges  and  Joseph  Kuen,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
assignors  to  American  Water  Purifying 
Company,  a  corporation  of  Delaware. 

799,009.  APPARATUS  FOR  MAKING  GAS. 
— ^Julius  l..eede,  Baltimore,  Md.,  assignor  to 
I.«ede  Process  Company,  a  corporation  of 
New  Jersey. 

799,021.  ORE-CONCENTRATING  TABLE.— 
Alexis  Tetrault,  Denver,  Colo.,  assignor  of 
one-half  to  Edwin  C.  Pohl6,  Denver,  Colo. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  following  Is  a  list  of  patents  published 
by  the  British  Patent  Office  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  mining  and  metallurgy  : 


Week  ending  August  26,  1905. 

16,353  and  16,354  of  1904.  GAS  PURIFICA¬ 
TION. — J.  Shields,  liondon.  Purifying  the 
gases  coming  from  pyrite  burners  by  pass¬ 
ing  them  through  broken  coke  or  other  min¬ 
eral  matter.  The  oxide  of  Iron  thus  caught 
serves  to  act  catalytlcally,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  change  the  sulphurous  into  sulphuric 
anhydride  and  so  reduce  the  amount  of 
chamber  space  required. 

19,464  of  1904.  BRIQUETTING  ORE.— C. 
Reinke,  Bredelar,  Germany.  For  briquet¬ 
ting  fine  iron  ores,  the  use  of  a  mixture 
of  limestone  containing  a  high  percentage 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  Portland  cement 
as  binding  material. 

19,653  of  1904.  RECOVERY  OF  GOLD  FROM 
SLIME. — O.  W.  Ellis  and  F.  S.  Hlghton, 
Lincoln.  For  recovering  gold  from  slime, 
tailing,  etc.,  passing  the  material  through 
a  horizontal  rotating  cylinder  lined  with 
removable  copper  plates,  which  take  up  the 
gold. 

20,012  of  1904.  SULPHURIC  ACID  PROC¬ 
ESS. — G.  E.  and  A.  R.  Davis,  Manchester. 
In  sulphuric  acid  plants,  connecting  up  the 
series  of  chambers  by  means  of  a  large 
number  of  pipes  instead  of  by  the  usual 
two  or  three  wide  flues,  thus  getting  a  bet¬ 
ter  mixture  of  the  gases,  obtaining  a  better 
cooling  of  the  rases,  and  removing  the 
vapor  of  sulphuric  acid. 

20,300  of  1904.  SLIME  TREATMENT.—!’. 
J.  Ogle,  H.  L.  Sulman  and  H.  F.  K.  Picard, 
London.  A  continuous  process  for  treating 
slime ;  first  removing  all  the  water  by  a 
continuous  vacuum  extractor ;  then  agitat¬ 
ing  with  a  solvent  solution ;  and  subse¬ 
quently  removing  the  gold-bearing  solution 
In  another  continuous  vacuum  extractor. 

20,390  of  1904.  ROCK  DRILL. — J.  H.  and 
J.  M.  Holman,  Camborne.  Improvements 
in  the  distributing  valves  of  percussive 
rock-drills. 

7,032  of  1904.  DEHYDRATION  OF  ALUM¬ 
INA.  Compagnle  des  Products  Chlmlques 
d’Alais,  France.  In  order  to  obtain  a  com¬ 
plete  dehydration  of  alumina,  and  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  usually  employed, 
the  inventors  mix  one  per  cent  of  fluoride 
of  alumina  with  the  hydrate  of  alumina ; 
this  admixture  also  has  the  effect  of  pre¬ 
venting  rehydratlon  from  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere. 
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Personal. 

Mining  and  metallurgical  engineers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  keep  Tub  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  informed  of  their  movements  and  ap¬ 
pointments. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Clergue,  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Co.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  is  in  England. 

Mr.  Jesse  Scobey  resigns  from  the  Cie- 
neguita  Copper  Co.,  January  i,  and  re¬ 
turns  to  Denver. 

Mr.  Jos.  C.  Erman  has  become  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Live  Oak  Copper  Mining  Co., 
at  Globe,  Arizona. 

Mr.  William  Magenau  is  superintendent 
of  smelting  works  for  the  Luna  Lead  Co., 
at  Deming,  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Wilfley,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  has 
become  chief  consulting  engineer  for  the 
Mine  &  Smelter  Supply  Company. 

Mr.  E.  A.  H.  Tays  has  become  tempor¬ 
ary  manager  of  the  Jesus  Maria  y  Anexas 
mines,  at  San  Jose  de  Gracia,  Mexico. 

Mr.  George  W.  Kimball  has  taken 
charge  of  the  operations  of  the  Western 
Exploration  &  Dredging  Co.  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Porter,  consulting  engineer, 
has  opened  an  office  in  the  Metropolitan 
Building,  i  Madison  square.  New  York. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Durell,  manager  of  the 
Spotted  Horse  mine,  at  Maiden,  Mont, 
has  just  returned  from  a  directors’  meet¬ 
ing  at  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Holden,  managing  director  of 
the  United  States  Mining  Co.,  is  making 
a  tour  of  the  West  inspecting  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  that  company. 

Mr.  W.  Leonard  Holms,  consulting 
metallurgical  engineer  to  the  Engineering 
Company  of  Mexico,  S  A.,  is  now  at  the 
Nacozari  camp  in  Sonora. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Brinsmade  has  resigned 
as  superintendent  of  the  mines  of  the 
Rossie  Iron  Ore  Co.,  in  Lawrence  county, 
N.  Y..  to  go  to  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  H.  Dunn,  formerly  of  the  Alaska- 
Treadwell  mine,  Alaska,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  Zeibright 
mine,  Nevada  county,  California. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Turner,  manager  for  the 
Marfa  &  Mariposa  Mining  Co.,  at  Terlin-- 
gua,  Tex.,  will  be  at  508  California  street, 
San  Francisco,  during  September. 

Dr.  Hans  von  Schweinitz,  an  officer  in 
the  Royal  Prussian  Department  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy,  is  visiting  the  mines  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  this  week  is  on  the 
Mesabi  range. 

A.  N.  Movat,  of  Winnipeg,  lately  in  the 
service  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Breck- 
enridge-Lund  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Lund- 
brcck,  Alberta. 

Mr.  Will  W.  Brostrom  has  resigned  as 
assayer  and  chemist  at  the  University  of 
Arizona,  to  accept  a  similar  position  at 
the  Tombstone  Consolidated  Mines,  Tomb¬ 
stone,  Arizona. 

Mr.  Egbert  Smit,  consulting  mining  en¬ 


gineer  to  the  Engineering  Company  of 
Mexico,  is  engaged  on  the  examination  of 
an  extensive  deposit  of  low-grade  gold  ore 
in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Mr.  O.  E.  Jager,  formerly  assistant 
metallurgist  at  the  Washoe  smelter.  Ana¬ 
conda,  Mont.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  for  the  Canadian  Copper 
Co.,  at  Copper  Cliff,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Thompson,  who  formerly 
represented  the  Hendrick  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Carbondale,  Pa.,  as  manager  of  its 
New  York  office,  at  149  Broadway,  is  no 
longer  connected  with  the  company. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hoatson,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Calumet  &  Hecla,  has 
been  elected  second  vice-president  of  the 
Calumet  &  Arizona  Mining  Co.,  a  position 
recently  established  by  the  board  of 
directors. 

Mr.  Royal  P.  Jarvis,  professor  of  min¬ 
ing  and  metallurgy  in  the  Washington 
State  College,  has  just  completed  a  six 
weeks’  professional  engagement  at  Bing¬ 
ham,  Utah,  and  will  return  to  Pullman, 
Washington. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Brainard,  who  was  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  mining  department  of 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  is  now  associated 
with  the  Power  Machinery  Co.,  with 
offices  at  1219  First  National  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago. 

Mr.  D.  T.  O’Day,  general  managing 
engineer  for  the  Catalina  Mining  Co.,  of 
Santo  Domingo,  has  left  New  York  for 
that  company’s  property  with  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  50-bucket  dredge,  which  is  to  be 
used  in  working  the  mines. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Christian  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.  by 
which  it  obtains  exclusive  rights  to  his 
patents  and  also  his  services  as  engi¬ 
neer  in  designing  and  constructing  gold 
dredges  which  they  may  make  embodying 
his  inventions. 

Mr.  Charles  Merrick,  of  Avoca,  Pa., 
will  be  the  superintendent  for  the  McClel¬ 
lan  Coal  Co.,  in  charge  of  its  operation 
at  the  old  Evans  colliery  near  Hazletpn, 
Pa.  The  McClellan  Co.  has  its  headquar¬ 
ters  at  W3’^oming,  and  a  corps  of  engineers 
from  that  place  is  making  a  survey  of  the 
Evans  property. 

Mr.  John  J.  Case,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Lake  Superior  Smelting  Co.,  near 
Houghton,  Mich.,  who  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  smelter  for  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  Mining  Co.,  Peru,  will  soon  gather 
men  for  the  operation  of  the  works,  and  is 
expected  to  return  to  the  Lake  country 
and  to  Butte  for  that  purpose.  He  is  now 
in  Guerrero,  Mexico. 

Mr.  James  Tinley,  a  former  mine  in¬ 
spector  of  Columbia  county,  Pa.,  and  re¬ 
cently  superintendent  of  the  Mary  D.  Coal 
Co.,  has  purchased  an  interest  in  the  East 
Lehigh  colliery,  near  Tamaqua,  from  the 
estate  of  Daniel  Shepp.  Mr.  Tinley  took 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  East 
Lehigh  collery  on  Sept.  l.  For  a  num¬ 


ber  of  years  he  held  a  similar  position 
with  the  Midvalley  Coal  Co. 

Messrs.  F.  O.  Blackwell,  of  New  York, 
consulting  engineer  for  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  Power  Co.,  of  Duluth;  W.  A.  Brack- 
enridge,  superintendent  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Co.,  S.  L.  G.  Knox,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Bucyrus  Works,  and  W.  I.  Slichter,  de¬ 
signing  engineer  for  single-phase  series 
type  motors  for  the  General  Electric  Co., 
have  been  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  this  week 
looking  over  the  work  of  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  Power  Co.  and  inspecting  conditions 
under  which  steam  shovels  work  in  ore 
at  Mesabi  range  mines. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Doran,  formerly  associated 
with  the  British  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  power  department 
of  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  in  which  capacity 
he  will  have  complete  charge  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  commercial  affairs  pertaining  to  re¬ 
ciprocating  steam-engines,  steam  and  hy¬ 
draulic  turbines,  condensers,  gas-engines, 

•  blowing  engines  for  iron  and  steel  blast¬ 
furnace  service,  and  rolling-mill  engines, 
with  headquarters  at  the  general  offices  of 
the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Mr.  George  B.  Hadesty,  superintendent 
of  the  Honey  Brook  division  of  the  Le¬ 
high  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  resigned  to 
take  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
Pottsville  division  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  His  territory 
extends  from  Pottsville  to  Tamaqua,  in¬ 
cluding  several  other  collieries  not  in  this 
district.  Engineer  E.  W.  Newbaker,  of 
the  Honey  Brook  division  will  succeed 
Mr.  Hadstey,  and  Walter  Fahringer,  of 
the  engineer  corps  of  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre,  will  succeed  Mr.  New¬ 
baker.  Mr.  Hadstey  will  have  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Pottsville.  His  assistants  will 
be  inside  Superintendent  Thomas  Down¬ 
ing  and  outside  Superintendent  William 
Tilley. 

Obituary. 

Thomas  H.  Wells,  a  pioneer  coal  and 
iron  operator  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is 
dead.  He  was  a  member  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing  corps  which  was  in  charge  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 

Societies  and  Technical  Schools. 

Central  Mining  Institute.^ 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Mining  Institute,  in  Frankfurt-a.-M., 
Germany,  the  annual  report  was  presented 
and  approved.  The  old  officers  were  re¬ 
elected,  as  follows :  President,  Wilhelm 
Merton.  Directors,  Jean  Andreae,  Otto 
Braunfels,  Dr.  G.  Von  Bruening,  C.  Netto 
and  Otto  Ulrich.  Managers,  H.  Eich- 
meyer  and  Dr.  Edward  Naumann. 

We  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  In¬ 
stitute,  the  objects  and  work  of  which  are 
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best  explained  in  its  own  statement,  as 
follows :  “According  to  section  2  of  the 
statutes,  the  aims  of  the  Institute  are :  ( i ) 
To  give  advice  and  assistance  in  mining 
undertakings,  and  (2)  the  scientific  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  matters  connected  with  min¬ 
ing,  with  the  strictest  exclusion  of  any 
direct  or  indirect  financial  interest  in  min¬ 
ing  and  other  industrial  enterprises.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  Institute  does  not  enter  into 
any  commercial  or  speculative  transac¬ 
tions,  nor  does  it  act  as  an  intermediary 
in  buying  or  selling  mines  or  mining 
stocks.  All  information  or  advice  given 
by  the  Institute  is  strictly  private  and 
must  not  be  published  without  consent  of 
the  Institute,  and  only  integrally,  when 
such  consent  is  given.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  publishing 
of  reports  made  by  experts  who  may  have 
been  recomended  by,  or  engaged,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Institute.  The  scientific 
and  technical  advisers,  as  also  the  man¬ 
agers  and  other  officials  of  the  Institute, 
pledge  themselves  not  to  have  any  direct 
or  indirect  interest  in  any  mining  enter¬ 
prise  without  the  special  permission  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Should  any  official  or 
adviser  of  the  Institute  be  interested  in 
any  enterprise,  concerning  which  the  In¬ 
stitute  may  be  called  to  render  an  expert 
opinion,  this  fact  will,  in  every  case,  be 
expressly  stated. 

“In  negotiating  the  appointments  of  ex¬ 
perts  or  managers  of  works,  it  will  be  the 
first  obligation  of  the  Institute  to  select 
those  who  appear  the  most  suitable  for 
each  special  appointment  to  be  made,  and 
to  arrange  appropriate  fees.  The  selec¬ 
tion  shall  be  entirely  free  from  any  per¬ 
sonal  preference.  Recommendations  and 
appointments  are  to  be  made  solely 
through  the  medium  of  the  management, 
but  the  name  of  the  scientific  or  technical 
adviser  making  the  recommendation  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  mentioned.” 


Trade  Catalogues. 

The  W.  J.  Clark  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio,  sends 
us  its  revised  price  list. 

“Protection”  is  the  new  catalogue  of 
the  Vajen-Bader  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Ind. 
The  illustrations  are  good,  and  the  de¬ 
scriptive  matter  well  written'  and  inter¬ 
esting. 

“Save  Money”  is  a  four-page  flyer  issued 
by  the  Richardson  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  illustrating  what  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  repairing  castings 
by  the  company’s  process. 

The  “Buchanan  Rock  and  Ore  Breaker” 
is  described  in  the  new  catalogue  of  the 
Geo.  V.  Cresson  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
It  is  of  standard  size  and  contains  an  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  the  Glendon  Iron  Co.’s 
plant. 

The  “Kitson  Light”  is  the  catalogue  of 
the  Kitson  Hydro-Carbon  Heating  and 
Incandescent  Lighting  Co.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  It  contains  illnstrations  and  de¬ 


scriptive  matter  of  the  high  candle-power 
lamp  for-  contractors  and  other  uses  manu¬ 
factured  by  it.  ' 

Bulletin  No.  144  of  the  Stanley  G.-I. 
Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  electric  power 
in  factories.  It  illustrates  some  of  its 
machinery  as  installed  in  industrial  plants. 
The  descriptive  maiter  accompanying  is 
rather  interesting. 

“Ideal  Power”  for  August,  issued  by  the 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  contains  an  interesting  article  on  the 
structural  steel  work  for  the  New  York 
Sixty-ninth  Regiment  armory,  as  well  as 
articles  on  drilling  marble  and  surfacing 
stone  by  compressed  air. 

Bulletin  No.  16  of  the  Crocker- Wheeler 
Co.,  Ampere,  N.  J.,  is  up  to  the  high 
standard  set  for  its  trade  publications.  A 
page  of  information  for  motor  users  is 
given,  and  the  details  of  construction  and 
applications  of  small  motors  to  different 
types  of  machinery  are  gone  into  briefly 
and  well  illustrated.  A  new  departure  is 
the  insert  index. 

“Hoisting  Engines”  and  “Smelting  Fur¬ 
naces”  are  two  of  the  new  publications  of 
the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
They  are  up  to  the  high  standard  set  by 
the  company’s  former  catalogues  in  letter 
press  and  illustrations.  The  departure 
from  the  standard  size  (which  this  com¬ 
pany  has  closely  adhered  to  in  the  past) 
is  a  feature  that  renders  this  edition  more 
cumbersome,  and  less  likely  to  be  pre¬ 
served  than  formerly. 


Industrial. 


The  Ogden  Assay  Co.,  of  Denver,  Colo., 
has  removed  its  offices  to  1540  Court  place, 
in  that  city,  not  far  from  the  new  Mint 
building.  .  ,  , 

The  Pittsburg  Portland  Cement  Co.  has 
been  organized  at  Pittsburg,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  capital  of  $50,000,  to  erect  a  cement 
plant  on  a  site  about  about  26  miles  from 
the  city. 

The  Traylor  Engineering  Co.,  114  Lib¬ 
erty  street,  New  York,  reports  closing  a 
contract  with  the  Green  Mountain  Mining 
Co.,  of  Silverton,  Col.,  for  a  300-ton  con¬ 
centrating  plant.  A  contract  has  also 
been  closed  with  the  Vanadium  Alloy  Co., 
Telluride,  Col.,  for  furnishing  a  50-ton 
plant  for  crtishing,  roasting  and  leaching. 

The  Catalina  Mining  Co.,  D.  T.  O’Day, 
managing  director,  has  let  contract  to 
James  Beggs  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  a 
50-bucket  dredge,  to  be  operated  by  steam 
and  having  a  capacity  of  600  to  700  cu.  yd. 
per  24  hours.  The  machine  is  designed 
for  continuous  operation,  three  shifts  of 
8  hours  each,  and  requires  two  men  to 
handle  it.  It  is  to  work  on  the  River 
Mao,  in  Stanto  Domingo. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders 
of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  held  in  Jersey 


City,  September  7,  Edward  D.  Adams,  of 
New  York,  Mark  I.  Cox,  of  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  Edmund  C.  Converse,  of  New  York, 
Joseph  S.  Neave,  of  Cincinnati.  O.,  and 
Edwin  Re)molds,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  were 
elected  directors.  Walter  H.  Whiteside, 
of  Milwaukee,  was  elected  president,  to 
succeed  Benjamin  H.  Warren,  of  New 
York,  and  Henry  Woodland,  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  was  elected  treasurer,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  William  J.  Chalmers,  of  Chicago. 

A  company  known  as  the  Mexican 
Aluminum  Manufacturing  Co.  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  City  of  Mexico  July  29. 
The  company  has  secured  concessions 
from  the  Mexican  Government  exempt¬ 
ing  it  from  import  taxes  on  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  material  for  the  construction 
of  its  factory,  as  well  as  from  local  taxes. 
The  following  board  of  directors  was 
elected:  A.  L.  Van  Antwerp,  "president; 
W.  E.  Herrmann,  vice-president;  H.  C. 
Head,  treasurer;  J.  Madrid  Terres,  sec¬ 
retary;  W.  J.  De  Gress,  Lie.  Manuel  Sep- 
tien  y  Cosio  and  Lie.  Aquiles  Elorduy, 
directors.  A  plant  will  be  erected  and 
equipped  in  or  near  the  City  of  Mexico. 

The  Excelsior  Wooden  Pipe  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco,  is  delivering  material 
for  a  double-pipe  line  for  the  Great 
Northern  Power  Co.,  of  Duluth,  Minn., 
and  the  pipe  is  now  being  laid.  About 
1.500,000  ft.  of  redwood  is  used  in 
the  pipe,  which  is  in  two  lines  of  7  ft. 
diameter,  each  nearly  a  mile  long.  Steel- 
riveted  pipe  will  carry  the  water  from  the 
lower  end  of  this  pipe  to  the  power  house. 
The  company’s  power  house  is  not  yet 
up,  but  the  foundations  are  being  laid. 
It  is  expected  to  have  the  company’s 
Thomson  dam.  a  concret  *  structure  about 
20  ft.  high  and  impounding  a  square  mile 
of  water,  and  the  open  canal  from  dam  to 
pipe  line  completed  this  fall. 

The  Buffalo  Forge  Co..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
has  received  the  following  contracts  for 
ventilating  outfits  from  the  Erie  Railroad 
Co. :  Outfit  for  42-stall  roundhouse  at 
Buffalo.  N.  Y..  requiring  Buffalo  steel 
plate  220-in.  fan,  with  belt.-connected  75- 
h.p.  motor,  and  heater  containing  15  four- 
-row  sectipns,' each  section  6  ft.  by  8  ft. 
4  in.  For  43-stall  roundhouse  at  Hor- 
nellsville,  N.  Y.,  Buffalo  steel  plate  210- 
in.  fan,  with  belt-connected  60-h.p.  motor, 
and  heater  containing  20  two-row  sec¬ 
tions,  each  section  7  ft.  by  9  ft.  4  in.  For 
21-stall  roundhouse  at  Gallon.  O.,  Buffalo 
steel  plate  150-in.  fan,  with  direct-con¬ 
nected  8  by  10  Buffalo  engine,  and  heater 
containing  10  four-row  sections,  each  sec¬ 
tion  5  ft.  by  6  ft.  10  in.  For  21-stall 
roundhouse  at  Huntington,  Ind.,  Buffalo 
steel  plate  150-in.  fan.  with  direct-con¬ 
nected  8  by  10  Buffalo  engine,  and  heater 
containing  12  four-row  sections,  each  sec¬ 
tion  5  ft.  by  6  ft.  10  in.  If  the  pipe  alone 
used  in  these  heaters  were  laid  in  a  single 
continuous  length,  the  distance  covered 
would  be  practically  6]4  miles. 
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Construction  News. 


Carboitdale,  Pennsylvania. — The  North¬ 
east  Coal  Co.  is  reported  to  intend  erect¬ 
ing  a  breaker  above  this  place. 

Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho. — The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Hypotheek  mines  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  will  instal  a  lo-stamp  mill. 

Kelvin,  Arizona. — President  Sharpe,  of 
the  Big  Lead  Co.,  is  at  this  place  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  erection  of  a  30-ton  leaching 
plant. 

Pearce,  Arizona. — The  Fluorine  prop 
erty,  about  three  miles  from  this  place,  is, 
we  understand,  to  have  a  mill  erected  for 
treating  its  ores. 

Hailey,  Idaho.  —  Superintendent  Allen 
has  plans  under  way  for  the  erection  of  a 
concentrator  at  the  Hillside  mines,  in  Lee’s 
gulch,  near  this  place. 

Salt  Lake  City. — The  Big  Cottonwood 
Gold  &  Copper  Co.,  N.  Treweek,  of  Salt 
Lake,  manager,  may  soon  be  in  the  market 
for  an  air  compressor. 

Bingham,  Utah. — The  Bingham  Copper 
Co.,  Simon  Bamberger,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
president,  is  in  the  market  for  a  hoisting 
plant,  power  drills,  etc. 

I shpeming, Michigan. — The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  is  reported  to  intend 
building  a  large  machine  shop  at  this 
place,  and  a  similar  shop  at  Hibbing. 

Mereur,  Utah. — The  Herschel  mine  is 
likely  to  be  equipped  with  a  cyanide  plant 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  J.  D.  Keiffer, 
of  Salt  Lake  and  Mereur,  is  manager. 

Eureka,  Utah. — The  announcement  has 
been  made  that  the  Godiva  mine  will  be 
equipped  w’ith  milling  equipment  this  year. 
E.  W.  Packard,  of  Salt  Lake,  is  manager. 

Stockton,  California. — The  Tesla  bri¬ 
quette  factory  and  coal  bunkers  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  is  $50,000.  It 
is  not  known  how  soon  the  company  will 
rebuild. 

South  Pass,  Wyoming. — B.  N.  Tibbals, 
manager  of  the  Creaser  mine,  at  this 
place,  states  that  the  company  will  en¬ 
large  its  plant  in  the  near  future  by  the 
erection  of  a  lOO-ton  mill. 

Indiana  Harbor,  Illinois. — The  Western 
Copper  Manufacturing  Co.  contemplates 
the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  in  the 
construction  of  a  copper  and  brass  rolling 
mill.  E.  C.  Potter  is  president. 

Birmingham,  Alabama. — The  Seaboard 
Mining  Co.,  capital  $15,000,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  to  develop  coal  lands  in  St.  Clair 
county.  E.  Lee  is  general  manager,  and 
M.  T.  Singleton,  constructing  engineer. 

Terlingua,  Texas. — The  Marfa  &  Mari¬ 
posa  Mining  Co.  is  about  to  instal  an  air 
compressor  to  run  air  drills  on  its  quick¬ 
silver  property.  This  will  be  the  first 
introduction  of  air  drills  in  the  Terlingua 
district. 


Denver,  Colorado. — The  American  Zinc 
and  Chemical  Co.’s  ore-treating  works 
were  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  8th 
inst.  The  company  has  not  yet  advised 
as  to  what  preparations  will  be  made  for 
rebuilding. 

Ishpeming,  Michigan. — The  Cleveland 
Cliffs  Iron  Co.  is  about  to  instal  electri¬ 
cal  tramming  in  its  Lake  mine  here,  and 
hopes  to  develop  power  for  running  its 
mines  from  a  water  power  that  it  has  re¬ 
cently  secured. 

Altar,  Sonora,  Mexico. — Epes  Ran¬ 
dolph,  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  associates, 
who  have  acquired  240,000  acres  of  gold 
placer  ground  in  this  district,  will  instal 
a  large  amount  of  machinery  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  operating  the  placer  mines. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — General  Man¬ 
ager  Whitley,  of  the  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  Co.,  states  that  it  will  soon  be¬ 
gin  work  on  equipment  for  the  recovery 
of  metal  from  the  old  slag  dumps  of 
the  Germania  and  Mingo  smelters. 

Warrensburg,  Missouri. — J.  H.  Garnett, 
of  this  place,  has  purchased  La  Giralda 
and  Santa  Maria  mines  in  the  Valle- 
cillo  district,  Mexico.  He  announces  that 
he  will  instal  a  hoisting  and  concentrat¬ 
ing  plant  as  soon  as  plans  can  be  pre¬ 
pared. 

Wood  River,  Idaho. — The  Lipman  Tun¬ 
nel  &  Mine  Co.  expects  to  soon  begin  work 
upon  the  new  tunnel  on  the  south  side 
of  Bullion  camp.  It  is  to  be  3,000  ft.  long. 
The  company  will  also  sink  an  incline 
shaft  on  the  Point  Lookout  Mine  at 
Bullion. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — President  Eugene 
Zimmerman,  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
&  Dayton  system,  states  that  the  road  will 
be  extended  125  miles  into  Kentucky  to 
tap  the  coal  lands  now  in  process  of  de¬ 
velopment.  The  company  expects  to  build 
additional  coke-ovens  and  do  other  de¬ 
velopment  work. 

Goldfield,  Nevada. — The  Desert  King 
Mine  is  to  have  a  big  reduction  mill 
erected  within  the  next  few  months.  The 
mine  is  jointly  owned  by  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada  Development  Co.,  of  San  Francisco, 
and  by  the  Royal  Gold  Mining  &  Milling 
Co.,  of  New  York.  John  D.  Hoff,  of 
San  Francisco,  is  one  of  the  chief  stock¬ 
holders. 

Chihuahua,  Mexico. — It  is  reported  that 
the  Cigarrero  Mining  Co.,  operating  in 
Chihuahua,  proposes  building  an  electric 
tramway  from  near  that  mine  to  Baca  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  Parral  branch  of  the  Mexican 
Central.  The  length  of  the  line  will  be 
about  four  miles.  Development  work  is 
going  on  and  the  gravity  tram  from  the 
mine  is  being  extended. 

Frank,  Alberta,  Canada. — The  Cana- 
dian-American  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  Ltd.,  has 
plans  drawn  and  other  preparations  made 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  tipple  at  the 
company’s  colliery  at  this  place.  It  is  the 


intention  of  the  company  to  increase  the 
daily  output  of  its  coal  mine  to  1,000  tons, 
of  which  600  tons  are  now  being  delivered 
under  contract. 

Baker  City,  Oregon. — Scheduled  for 
immediate  construction  is  the  building  of 
a  2,000  yd.  dredge  by  the  Western  Ex¬ 
ploration  &  Dredging  Co.,  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  F.  M.  Batchelor,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  city  of  Portland.  He  is 
to  meet  at  once  with  Engineer  Kimball, 
of  California,  and  decide  on  the  future 
plans  of  the  company. 

Duluth,  Minnesota. — The  Oliver  Iron 
Mining  Co.,  of  this  city,  will  instal  an  en¬ 
gine  and  generator  on  one  of  its  steam 
shovels  on  its  Burt  mine,  and  make  a  test 
of  lighting  shovels  with  electricity.  This 
is  the  first  experiment  made  along  this 
line.  The  company  is  operating  about  50 
steam  shovels  on  the  Mesabi  range  and 
next  year  will  probably  have  25  more. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — The  Oilfields  of 
Mexico  Co.,  regarding  whose  plant  an 
item  was  published  in  this  Journ.al  re¬ 
cently,  are  as  yet  unable  to  make  any 
further  statement  regarding  their  plans 
for  oil  refinery  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Mex.  Percy  M.  Furber,  president  of  the 
company,  has  returned  from  Europe,  and 
is  now,  we  understand,  on  an  inspection 
trip  to  the  site  of  the  projected  works. 

Norway,  Michigan. — The  Penn  Iron 
Mining  Co.  will  erect  a  dam  80  ft.  high,  at 
Sturgeon  falls  of  the  Menominee  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  generating  power  for 
transmission  to  its  mines  on  the  Menomi¬ 
nee  range,  some  of  which  are  3  miles 
from  the  fall,  and  the  most  distant  of 
which  are  only  6  miles  away.  Work 
has  commenced  by  the  construction  of 
a  wagon  road  to  the  site  and  the  dam  is 
to  be  built  this  winter.  The  contracts  for 
electrical  machinery  have  not  yet  been  let. 

Boundary  District,  British  Columbia. — 
Samuel  Newhouse,  managing  director  of 
the  Dominion  Copper  Co.,  which  lately 
acquired  the  mines  and  smelter  of  the 
Montreal  &  Boston  Consolidated,  has  an 
nounced  locally  his  company’s  intention 
to  build  a  smelter  in  the  district  better 
adapted  for  economical  operation  than 
the  one  at  Boundary  Falls  the  Montreal 
&  Boston  has  been  operating.  It  is  a'so 
intended  to  add  to  the  equipment  of  the 
company’s  mines  and  further  develop  them 
to  an  extent  that  will  admit  of  an  output 
of  1,000  tons  of  ore  per  diem  being  regu¬ 
larly  maintained.  Gerald  B.  Street,  of 
the  Newhouse  Mines  &  Smelter  Co.,  Fris¬ 
co,  Utah,  is  to  make  a  complete  survey 
of  the  company’s  properties,  preliminary 
to  decision  upon  the  development  and 
equipment  necessary.  Meanwhile  work 
will  be  proceeded  with  in  the  mines.  The 
existing  smelter  may  be  blown  in  and 
run  for  a  few  months,  to  facilitate  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  character  of  the  ores  and 
the  best  smelter  practice  in  treating  them. 
Inquiries  should  1  be  addressed  to  Samuel 
Newhouse.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Special  Correspondence. 

New  York.  Sept.  13. 

The  most  important  mining  event  of  the 
past  month  was  the  completion  of  the 
purchase  of  the  holdings  and  dredges  of 
the  Boston  &  California,  Boston  &  Oro- 
ville,  and  the  Oroville  Gold  Dredging  & 
Exploration  companies  by  the  Venture 
Corporation,  of  London,  which  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  new  company,  viz.,  Oroville 
Dredging,  Ltd.  Eight  large  dredges  are 
already  working  on  the  properties,  and  six 
more  are  being  built.  This  is  the  largest 
consolidation  of  gold-dredging  enterprises 
on  record,  and  it  emphasizes  the  value  of 
this  new  method  of  mineral  recovery.  The 
vendors  of  the  dredging  claims  have  ex¬ 
hibited  their  confidence  in  gold  dredging 
by  investing  a  large  part  of  the  money 
received  from  the  Venture  Corporation  in 
acquiring  fresh  tracts  of  dredging  land 
along  the  Yuba  river.  Activity  in  gold 
dredging  is  also  noticeable  in  Oregon, 
Idaho  and  New  Mexico. 

A  further  attempt  to  establish  an  iron 
smelting  industry  in  California  will  be 
made  by  the  Western  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
organized  in  San  Francisco  early  last 
month.  This  company  proposes  to  utilize 
the  iron  and  manganese  deposits  in  the 
vicinity  of  Port  Harford,  on  the  coast  line 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  and  about  200 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  Pittsburg 
capitalists  are  the  chief  movers  in  the 
enterprise. 

The  Bullfrog  district,  southern  Nevada, 
continues  to  attract  attention  on  account 
of  the  high  value  of  the  ore  yielded  by  the 
Shoshone-Polaris  mine,  which  adjoins  the 
famous  Montgomery- Shoshone  mine  on 
the  southwest  side.  Promising  strikes 
were  also  made  in  August  in  the  Hobo, 
Fraction  and  Denver  mines. 

The  Butte  copper  mines  are  increasing 
their  output.  The  United  Copper  Co.  is 
installing  another  converter,  and  continues 
to  secure  ore  from  the  Rarus,  Cora,  Min¬ 
nie  Healey  and  Lexington  mines.  The 
Clark  mines  are  raising  more  ore  than 
can  be  treated  at  the  smelter;  so  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  the  treatment 
of  the  excess  output  of  the  Washoe  smelt¬ 
er.  The  Amalgamated  is  extracting  10,000 
tons  of  ore  daily. 

The  unwatering  of  the  Penrose  shaft 
at  Leadville  early  in  August  was  an  event 
of  great  importance  to  the  owners  of  mines 
in  the  downtown  section.  Already  shaft 
sinking  has  been  resumed  on  the  Home 
Extension  and  Bohn  mines,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  are  well  advanced  to  re-start  sink¬ 
ing  on  several  other  properties.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  draining  of  the  downtown 
section  is  felt  as  far  south  as  Rock  Hill, 
and  north  to  Big  Evans  gulch. 

Great  activity  is  still  manifested  in  the 
Lake  Superior  copper  district,  and  marked 
attention  is  being  given  to  operations  in 
Keweenaw  county.  In  the  South  Range 
territory  a  large  amount  of  new  work  is 


under  way,  and  plans  are  maturing  for  ad¬ 
ditional  explorations  in  that  neighborhood. 

Last  month  the  Allouez  mine  entered 
the  producing  class.  Shipments  of  ore  are 
being  made  to  the  Centennial  mill  at 
Grosse  Pointe.  The  lode  from  the  first 
to  fourth  levels  is  highly  mineralized.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Kearsarge  lode  will 
average  30  lb.  of  fine  copper  per  ton. 

Rock  shipments  from  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Co.’s  tw'O  active  shafts  on  the  Osce¬ 
ola  amygdaloid  formation  are  of  good 
grade  and  yield  an  average  return  of  one 
per  cent  of  fine  copper.  This  favorable 
showing  will  probably  result  in  the  re¬ 
opening  of  other  shafts  on  that  branch 
of  the  great  mine. 

The  August  production  of  copper  in  the 
Lake  Superior  district  is  estimated  at 
19,600,000  lb.,  or  larger  than  for  any 
month  of  this  year,  the  output  of  last 
March  having  been  surpassed. 

The  Platteville  zinc  district,  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  is  receiving  a  considerable  share  of  the 
attention  of  Eastern  capitalists.  This  is 
due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  excellent 
returns  being  made  by  the  Empire  and 
Enterprise  mines.  Each  of  these  pro¬ 
duces  a  weekly  tonnage  which  exceeds  that 
of  many  of  the  camps  in  the  Joplin  dis¬ 
trict.  The  success  of  magnetic  concen¬ 
trators  in  dealing  with  zinc  ore  containing 
iron  pyrite  or  chalcopyrite  will  be  very 
beneficial  to  Wisconsin,  and  will  enable 
many  of  the  low-grade  zinc  deposits  to 
be  turned  to  commercial  account.  The 
railroad  recently  built  by  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Co.,  connecting  its  holdings  in  the 
Highland  and  Linden  camps  with  the  ox¬ 
ide  works  at  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  passes 
through  about  30  miles  of  zinc  country, 
and  will  be  the  means  of  the  development 
of  a  long  neglected  terirtory. 

There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  activity  in 
the  Cripple  Creek  district.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  mines,  including  the  Last  Dol¬ 
lar,  Stratton’s  Independence  and  Ajax, 
are  being  worked  on  the  leasing  or  tribute 
system.  The  leases  are  let  in  blocks  in 
the  mine,  and  the  hoisting  is  done  by  the 
company  and  charged  to  the  lessees.  The 
thieving  of  rich  ore  is  still  prevalent  in 
the  district,  and  a  strong  effort  is  being 
made  to  check  the  evil. 

The  leading  copper  mines  in  Utah  are 
being  worked  to  their  full  capacity,  and 
arangements  are  in  progress  for  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  smelters.  The  Yampa 
smelter,  at  Bingham,  will  be  enlarged  to 
a  daily  capacity  of  800  tons.  It  is  probable 
that  the  new  2,500-t6n  concentration  mill 
for  the  Boston  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 
will  be  built  near  the  old  Garfield  Beach 
resort  in  Salt  Lake  valley,  instead  of 
on  the  west  shore  of  Utah  lake,  as  at  first 
proposed. 

The  smelter-smoke  controversy  is  still 
being  bitterly  pursued  in  Utah.  Last 
month  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  smelters  filed 
answers  to  the  suits  brought  against  them 
in  the  Federal  court  by  the  farmers  and 
others  who  suffered  loss  by  the  smelter 


fumes.  The  Utah  Consolidated  Co.  ad¬ 
mits  the  smelters  caused  damage,  and 
claims  to  have  expended  $100,000  in  ex¬ 
periments  w’ith  a  view  of  abating  the  nuis¬ 
ance,  with  a  promise  of  success.  The 
United  States  Smelting  and  the  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  companies  claim  the 
farmers  have  no  legal  right  to  sue  be¬ 
cause  they  allowed  the  smelters  to  be  built 
at  a  large  outlay  of  capital,  and  permittted 
them  to  be  operated  unmolested  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  The  former  company 
in  its  plea  states  that  it  employs  1,300  men 
and  furnishes  support  for  5,324  persons; 
that  its  annual  payroll  aggregates  $952,000 
at  the  smelter  and  mines,  while  wages 
amounting  to  $4,270,000  are  paid  by  com¬ 
panies  shipping  ore  to  the  company’s 
smelter.  The  defendant  companies  ex¬ 
press  confidence  in  a  solution  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  being  found  shortly. 

The  influx  of  mining  men  still  continues 
into  the  Timiskaming  nickel  field  in  north¬ 
ern  Ontario.  The  Cobalt  Lake  mining 
area  was  thrown  open  for  location  last 
month,  and  within  24  hours  after  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  notice  w'as  placarded  in  the  office 
of  the  Mining  Agency,  the  entire  location 
was  staked,  and  many  miners  on  the  field 
were  unable  to  secure  a  single  claim. 
The  deposits  that  are  being  actively  devel¬ 
oped  look  well,  and  it  appears  probable 
that  the  nickel-bearing  rocks  occur  over  a 
greater  area  than  was  hitherto  suspected. 

It  is  probable  that  the  iron-ore  deposits 
on  Texada  island  will  be  shortly  devel¬ 
oped  by  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  capitalists. 
It  is  proposed  to  build  a  smelting  plant 
near  Seattle  to  treat  the  ore.  The  deposits 
contain  magnetite  averaging  62%  iron  and 
within  the  bessemer  limit  in  phosphorus. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  fully  1,000,- 
000  tons  of  ore  in  sight. 

San  Francisco.  Sept.  6. 
According  to  a  complaint  filed  recently 
the  Boston  &  Kern  River  Mining  Co.  as¬ 
serted  that  it  had  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  late  M.  Friedlander,  by 
which  it  was  to  purchase  a  group  of  mines 
in  Kern  county  for  $100,000  to  be  paid  in 
monthly  instalments  and  that  $80,000  was 
paid  toward  the  purchase  price.  The  de¬ 
fendants  in  their  answer  deny  that  the 
plaintiff  paid  over  $80,000  on  the  mines, 
and  aver  that  no  more  than  $20,000  had 
been  paid.  Further  than  that,  they  say 
that  the  plaintiff  is  in  default.  It  is  alleged 
that  a  payment  of  $5,000  fell  due  February 
15,  and  that  this  sum  has  never  been  paid 
by  the  plaintiff,  which  has  therefore 
broken  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

There  is  more  litigation  among  certain 
persons  interested  in  the  American  Mag¬ 
nesite  Co.,  owning  deposits  of  magnesite 
in  Alameda,  Santa  Clara  and  Stanislaus 
counties,  and  which  is  building  works  on 
the  shores  of  Oakland  harbor  to  manu¬ 
facture  various  products  from  the  ore. 
G.  W.  Reed  and  H.  Eppinger,  Jr.,  were 
associated  with  Harry  C.  Stillwell,  general 
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manager  of  the  company,  and  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  filed  by  them  it  is  alleged  that  the 
Martel  company  had  valuable  property  in 
magnesite  in  Santa  Clara,  Alameda  and 
Stanislaus  counties,  and  that  the  three 
men  owned  101,005  shares,  all  of  the  stock 
of  the  company.  On  March  i  they  made 
the  .agreement  to  sell  to  the  American 
Magnesite  Co.,  with  Mr.  Stillwell  acting 
as  negotiator.  Each  was  to  receive  one- 
third.  It  is  claimed  Stillwell  received 
350  bonds  of  the  value  of  $1,000  each, 
also  1,666^  shares  of  the  corporation’s 
stock,  at  a  par  value  of  $100  a  share,  be¬ 
sides  $60,000  to  $70,000  in  cash,  and  an 
agreement  to  pay  him  $1,000  per  month 
for  seven  years.  Reed  and  Eppinger  claim 
that  Stillwell  did  not  give  them  what  they 
had  coming.  Reed  received  1 16  bonds  and 
Eppinger  86  for  his  share,  according  to 
the  complaint.  Also  he  divided  the  cash 
upon  a  $47,000  basis,  and  of  the  $1,000 
salary  Stillwell  said  nothing.  Judge  Heb- 
bard,  of  San  Francisco,  granted  a  restrain¬ 
ing  order  to  prevent  Stillwell  from  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  stock,  bands  and  cash. 

As  regards  the  building  of  the  Mines 
road,  .\uditor  Bacon  has,  upon  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  District  Attorney  Allen,  refused 
to  allow  the  claim  of  the  Ransome  Con¬ 
struction  Co.  against  the  county  for  $10,- 
562,  the  last  payment  to  be  made  upon 
the  completion  of  the  Mines  and  Foothills 
road.  Because  of  this  stand  taken  by 
Auditor  Bacon  the  construction  company 
has  applied  to  the  Superior  Court  for  a 
writ  of  mandamus,  and  County  Auditor 
Bacon  will  make  his  appearance  in  court 
to  show  why  he  has  not  approved  the 
claim. 

In  one  of  the  new  dredges  being  built 
at  Hammond,  on  the  Yuba  river,  between 
Smartsville  and  Marysville,  they  have  put 
in  a  revolving  cylinder  or  screen  that  will 
handle  the  gravel  more  quickly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  than  the  system  now  in  use.  The 
gravel  runs  through  the  revolving  cylin¬ 
der,  which  is  about  20  ft.  long  and  5  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  the  coarse  material  passes 
on  through  while  the  finer  stuff  drops 
through  perforations  to  the  plates  below. 
A  cylinder  of  this  kind  has  been  in  use 
at  the  mines  at  Blue  ravine,  Sacramento 
county,  for  washing  the  gravel  drifted 
from  the  mines,  and  has  been  quite  suc¬ 
cessful.  There  is  nothing  specially  new 
in  the  mechanism,  except  in  applying  it 
to  use  on  dredgers. 

A  mining  deal  of  importance,  to  the 
region  about  San  Andreas,  Calaveras 
county,  is  the  bonding  of  the  Chapman 
property  to  L.  C.  Hunter.  This  property 
consists  of  160  acres,  most  of  which  is 
located  along  the  great  gravel  channel 
which  recent  developments  in  the  Chris 
Anderson  and  Marshall  mines  have  shown 
to  be  so  rich  in  auriferous  gravel.  Ever 
since  the  revival  of  gravel  mining  in  that 
section  it  has  been  the  desire  of  different 
mining  men  to  secure  the  Chapman  prop¬ 
erty,  and  many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
negotiate  for  it.  It  has  remained  for  Mr. 


Hunter  to  capture  the  prize.  It  is  an 
individual  deal,  and  has  no  connection 
with  any  other  of  the  mining  operations 
of  Mr.  Hunter,  though  he  is  extensively 
interested  in  the  California  placer  mine, 
which  has  been  tied  up  for  several  months 
with  litigation.  It  is  generally  conceded 
by  mining  men  that  this  Chapman  proper¬ 
ty  is  destined  to  be  a  big  mine.  The  mines 
at  each  end  have  proved  of  great  richness, 
the  gravel  showing  from  $10  to  $40  to  the 
carload,  and  though  but  little  prospecting 
has  been  done  on  this  section  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  it  is 
equally  rich. 

The  Sterling  mine  near  Honibrook,  Sis¬ 
kiyou  and  Shasta  counties,  has  been  sold 
for  $40,000  to  men  from  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  40-stamp  mill 
will  be  erected  in  the  coming  spring. 

The  mill  of  the  Oustomah  Mining  Co. 
at  Nevada  City  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  it  will  be  fully  three  months  be¬ 
fore  it  is  rebuilt;  the  miners  will  be  mean¬ 
time  out  of  employment. 

The  first  four  carloads  of  ore  shipped 
to  the  new  Mammoth  smelter  in  Shasta 
county  came  from  Utah,  strange  to  say. 
The  ore  came  in  new  cars  to  be  used  by 
the  Mammoth  people  for  ore  shipment. 


Denver.  Sept.  8. 

In  a  hard-fought  legal  battle  against 
the  government  the  Denver,  Northwest¬ 
ern  &  Pacific  railroad  has  won  the 
right  of  way  through  Gore  canon  in 
the  United  States  Court,  where  Judge 
Hallett  has  denied  the  bill  of  complaint 
asking  for  an  injunction,  which  was  filed 
about  four  months  ago.  The  main  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  decision  were  the  facts  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  not 
given  surety  that  the  canon  would  ever 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
storage  reservoir  and  had  not  withdrawn 
any  land  from  location  as  required  by- 
statute.  There  is  no  doubt  now  but  that 
the  construction  of  the  Moffat  road  will 
continue  on  its  way  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
since  they  have  secured  this  important 
right  of  way. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Smuggler- 
Lhiion  mine  at  Telluride  has  been  leased 
by  E.  J.  Carter,  the  present  superinten¬ 
dent,  and  J.  H.  Robeson,  of  this  city.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  new  lessees  will  work  the  prop¬ 
erty  on  a  larger  scale  than  has  been  the 
case  for  some  time ;  at  present  only  a 
small  number  of  men  are  employed. 

Leslie  W.  Popejoy’s  suit  against  the 
Stratton  estate,  in  which  he  tried  to  se¬ 
cure  a  large  amount,  was  thrown  out  of 
court  by  Judge  Lewis,  at  Colorado 
Springs,  on  account  of  the  plaintiff  failing 
to  file  an  amended  complaint  as  ordered, 
filing  a  bill  of  exceptions  instead,  in  which 
he  declined  to  comply  with  that  order. 
Ten  days  were  granted  to  file  a  bill  of 
exceptions  and  take  an  appeal. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  miners 
and  mill  men  have  worked  at  Silverton 
on  a  scale  of  wages  agreed  upon  by  the 


mine  owners’  association  and  the  local 
miners’  union,  and  this  argument  expired 
by  limitation  a  few  days  ago.  Conse¬ 
quently  a  new  schedule  and  scale  of  wages 
was  posted  at  the  mines  and  mills,  these 
being  different  only  in  the  case  of  the 
mill  men.  No  trouble  is  expected,  the 
open-shop  policy  will  be  inforced,  union 
and  non-union  men  being  given  an  equal 
footing. 

On  Sept.  12  the  Colorado  State  School 
of  Mines  will  open  again  and  the  new  ap¬ 
plications  include  students  from  nineteen 
States,  Canada,  England  and  India. 

A  new  coal  company,  under  the  title  of 
the  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000,  by  several  prominent  Denver 
men,  who  have  purchased  two  sections  of 
coal  land  near  Erie,  Colorado. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  that 
the  United  States  Reduction  &  Refining 
Co.  has  declared  a  dividend  of  on 

its  preferred  stock,  which  is  the  first  divi¬ 
dend  in  two  years. 

The  Doctor- Jackpot  Consolidated  Min¬ 
ing  Co.  has  been  reorganized  and  the 
following  officers  have  been  elected : 
Henry  McAllister,  Jr.,  president;  W.  L. 
Strachan,  vice-president;  N.  S.  Gandy, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  American  Zinc  &  Chemical  Co.’s 
works,  located  about  three  miles  north 
of  this  city,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
on  Sept.  8.  They  have  lately  been  work¬ 
ing  full  force  night  and  day.  The  plant 
was  being  managed  by  C.  E.  Dewey. 


Leadville.  Sept.  9. 

August  was  the  banner  month  of  the 
year  as  far  as  the  output  is  concerned,  the 
total  tonnage  amounting  to  76,000  tons 
of  all  classes  of  ore;  the  zinc  tonnage 
amounted  to  12,000  tons,  an  increase  of 
2,000  tons  over  the  preceding  month.  The 
outlook  for  the  whole  district  is  extremely 
bright  and  with  the  blowing  in  of  the 
Grant  smelter  at  Denver  the  monthly  ton¬ 
nage  from  Leadville  will  be  materially 
increased. 

The  large  station  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Penrose  shaft  is  completed;  it  is  100  ft. 
long  by  16  ft.  high  and  42  ft.  wide,  and 
will  accommodate  two  compound  and  one 
triple-expansion  pumps  with  a  combined 
capacity  of  2,500  gal.  per  minute.  One  of 
the  pumps  is  already  '-nstalled.  and  when 
the  other  two  are  placed  driving  to  the 
Coronado  a  distance  of  1,200  ft.  will  be 
started.  This  drift  will  cut  underneath 
the  Sixth  Street  shaft  300  ft.  and  will  be 
100  ft.  below  the  present  depth  of  the 
Coronado  shaft ;  when  this  point  is  reached 
sinking  and  upraising  will  take  place  to 
make  the  connections  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  When  the  connections  are  made, 
all  of  the  water  caught  in  the  drift  will 
be  diverted  to  the  Penrose  shaft,  which 
will  be  the  pumping  shaft  for  the  whole 
section.  The  Coronado  at  present  is  ship¬ 
ping  a  little  better  than  200  tons  daily  of 
a  lead  silicious  ore,  and  this  will  probably 
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be  increased  when  the  Grant  plant  is  in 
a  position  to  receive  this  class  of  ore. 

The  Sunday  mine,  Ball  mountain,  con¬ 
tinues  to  greet  the  miners  of  the  district 
with  surprises,  and  it  has  been  the  means 
of  opening  up  that  section  of  the  camp 
that  has  been  idle  for  many  years.*  A 
drift  from  the  old  workings  running  north 
recently  opened  a  body  of  ore  12  ft.  wide, 
and  a  quantity  of  this  matter  is  gray  cop¬ 
per  running  high  in  silver,  the  average 
of  the  whole  12  ft.  is  $40,  and  the  original 
values  in  gold  found  in  the  vein  remain. 
The  property  is  shipping  daily  50  tons. 
The  new  shaft  to  the  north  is  making  good 
progress,  and  hi  a  few  weeks  will  be  deep 
enough  to  drive  the  first  drift  to  make 
connections  with  the  old  shaft.  The  Tiger, 
Wednesday,  Mountain  Lion,  Green  Moun¬ 
tain.  etc.,  are  all  driving  on  small  veins 
and  taking  out  enough  ore  to  meet  current 
expenses ;  they  are  all  after  the  extension 
of  the  Sunday,  and  with  more  work  the 
vein  will  be  caught. 

The  Continental  Chief,  at  the  head  of 
Iowa  gulch  and  above  timber-line,  after 
being  idle  for  a  number  of  years,  is  again 
in  commission.  The  property  has  been 
leased  to  P.  Mulrooney,  and  after  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  the  old  workings  a 
drift  was  started  to  the  southwest,  and 
after  driving  several  feet  a  good  body 
of  ore  was  opened  and  the  mine  is  now 
shipping  50  tons  daily.  Near  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Chief  is  the  Beekman  claim,  and 
a  few  days  ago  a  foot  of  quartz  that  runs 
19  oz.  gold  and  200  oz.  silver  to  the  ton 
was  opened ;  enough  of  the  vein  has  been 
stripped  so  that  a  shipment  will  go  out 
this  week.  Both  claims  are  on  Dyer  moun¬ 
tain,  w'hich  is  an  extension  of  Ball  moun¬ 
tain  to  the  south,  and  are  fissure  veins. 

To  facilitate  the  handling  of  ore  and 
also  to  cut  down  expenses,  a  tunnel  is 
being  driven  from  the  Adams  mill.  Car¬ 
bonate  hill,  to  tap  the  orebodies  in  the 
Wolftone  property;  the  length  of  the  tun¬ 
nel  will  be  480  ft.,  and  when  completed 
the  ore  for  the  mill  will  be  run  directly 
from  the  mine  to  the  crushers.  It  will 
also  save  the  company  from  lifting  water 
to  the  surface,  as  all  of  it  will  come  out 
of  the  tunnel.  The  same  company,  the 
Western  Mining  Co.,  is  again  working  the 
Castle  View  shaft  and  shipping  100  tons 
daily  of  an  excellent  grade  of  iron  and 
sulphides. 

Nearly  all  of  the  dead  work  has  been 
completed  at  the  Ballard,  and  last  month 
the  mine  shipped  1,000  tons  of  oxidized 
sand.  The  work  at  present  being  carried 
on  is  being  done  at  the  lower  levels,  and 
50  tons  daily  are  being  sent  out.  A  new 
boiler  has  been  installed,  and  when  more 
ground  is  opened  the  ore  shipments  will 
become  heavier.  Some  work  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  old  workings  and  a  fair 
streak  of  bismuth  has  been  opened;  this 
ore  is  being  sacked  and  held  until  satis¬ 
factory  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
handle  it. 


Duluth.  Sept.  6. 

A  test  case  on  the  State  lease  question 
is  to  come  up  very  soon.  Some  refer¬ 
ences  to  this  case  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  Mansfield  mine,  belonging  to  the 
Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.,  is  again  open 
and  in  operation.  It  was  suspended  for 
several  months  on  account  of  the  collapse 
of  the  pump  shaft.  About  500  tons  of  ore 
are  coming  up  daily  now. 

Negotiations  that  have  been  under  way 
all  summer  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease 
of  Corrigan,  McKinney  &  Co.  on  the 
Crystal  Falls  mine,  have  resulted  satis¬ 
factorily  to  all,  and  the  former  operators 
are  still  in  charge.  Aggressive  develop¬ 
ment  is  to  be  undertaken  immediately, 
and  the  mine,  which  has  been  permitted 
to  fall  out  of  line  of  late,  will  once  more 
be  a  large  producer.  It  has  been  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  present  lesees  since  1894,  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression  in  iron,  when  they  got 
it  for  a  mere  nominal  sum,  and  they  have 
brought  it  to  an  important  position. 
Crystal  Falls  ore  is  quite  high  in  iron,  but 
runs  about  1%  phosphorus,  and  the  mine 
was  considered  of  little  value  when  orig¬ 
inally  leased. 

A  steam  shovel  is  working  at  the  Hem¬ 
lock  stock-pile,  and  will  clean  up  the  en¬ 
tire  pile,  which  will  take  until  late  next 
month.  The  mine  is  shipping  steadily 
and  will  make  a  large  product. 

The  new  Wisconsin  &  Michigan  rail¬ 
way,  which  has  been  extending  its  lines 
through  the  Menominee  range,  has 
shipped  its  first  iron  ore  to  Chicago  from 
mines  at  Norway,  Mich.  This  is  not, 
however,  as  is  stated  generally  in  the 
newspapers,  the  first  shipment  of  ore  by 
the  company,  for  it  has  been  sending  ore 
forward  for  some  time  from  other  parts 
of  the  Menominee  range.  The  company’s 
methods  are  different  from  those  of  other 
ore  carriers,  as  it  delivers  its  loaded  cars 
at  furnace  yards  by  means  of  large  car- 
ferries,  on  which  its  loaded  trains  are 
run  at  upper  lake  ports  of  shipment,  and 
from  which  they  are  taken  at  lower  lake 
terminals.  Peshtigo,  280  miles  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  the  upper  lake  port,  and  all  the 
ore  traffic  of  the  road,  so  far,  is  to  Chi¬ 
cago  furnaces.  But  if  ore  can  be  eco¬ 
nomically  delivered  280  miles  on  car  fer¬ 
ries,  it  perhaps  can  600  miles,  and  that  is 
about  the  distance  from  Peshtigo  to  Lake 
Erie  ports.  To  be  sure,  the  great  saving 
effected  by  this  system  is  in  the  matter  of 
unloading  ore  to  docks  and  from  ships  to 
docks  at  receiving  ports,  and  there  is  a 
loss  by  the  tying  up  of  rolling  stock  for 
the  longer  period,  and  this  latter  item  is 
made  greater  the  longer  the  haul  by  lake 
grows.  This  road  is  extending  its  sys¬ 
tem,  and  has  recently  made  arrangements 
to  build  across  northern  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  to  Duluth,  though  for  what 
purpose  it  is  hard  to  say.  for  it  can 
scarcely  hope  to  make  effective  inroad  on 
the  ore-hauling  business  of  the  Mesabi 
range,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be 


any  other  reason  for  its  coming  into  Min¬ 
nesota. 

The  Consumers  Ore  Co.  has  just  opened 
a  small  steam-shovel  mine  west  of 
Hibbing,  which  it  calls  the  Alexandria, 
and  from  which  it  hopes  to  take  about 
150.000  tons  this  year.  Its  Frantz  mine 
has  been  closed  for  the  season,  and  at  the 
Yates  they  have  begun  the  installation  of 
a  new  system  of  earth  excavation. 

The  new  excavator,  to  be  operated  at 
the  Grant  mine  of  Jones  &  Laughlins,  at 
Buhl,  on  the  Mesabi  range,  is  not  yet 
ready  for  operation,  and  can  scarcely  be 
started  up  for.  some  time.  Much  of  the 
machinery  is  in  place,  but  the  permanent 
towers  and  apparatus  are  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted.  The  system  can  hardly  be  tried 
out  before  winter.  Next  year  much  ore 
will  be  handled  by  it.  If  it  works  prop¬ 
erly  it  may  revolutionize  stripping  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  Mesabi  range. 


Salt  Lake  City.  Sept.  8. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  Western  Pacific  railroad  west  from 
Salt  Lake  to  the  Nevada  State  line  was 
let  during  the  week  to  the  Utah  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.,  and,  it  is  stated  authoritatively, 
dirt  will  begin  to  fly  within  the  next  two 
weeks  out  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Utah 
Construction  Co.  has  also  secured  the 
contract  to  build  the  road  from  Oroville, 
Cal.,  eastward  to  the  Nevada  State  line, 
making  in  all  about  250  miles,  and  the 
cost  for  the  grading  of  this  much  of  the 
route  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$11,000,000.  Now  that  the  Western  Paci¬ 
fic  is  positively  assured,  interest  in  the 
mining  camps  to  the  west  of  Salt  Lake 
City  through  which  the  road  will  pass  and 
which  will  be  tributary  to  it,  is  increasing, 
and  there  is  not  much  doubt  but  that  the 
vigorous  development  of  the  Deep  Creek 
region,  in  particular,  will  not  be  long 
delayed.  The  districts  of  White  Pine, 
Lander,  Elko,  Humboldt  and  Washoe 
counties,  in  Nevada,  will  also  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  building  of  the  new  road  and 
the  prediction  is  made  that  the  districts 
of  the  northern  part  of  that  State  will 
grow  into  as  much  prominence  as  some 
of  the  camps  of  the  southern  portion  did 
through  the  building  of  the  San  Pedro. 
Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  railroad.  The 
Western  Pacific,  after  leaving  Salt  Lake, 
will  pass  to  the  westward  around  the 
southern  end  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
thence  continuing  across  Utah  and  on 
through  Nevada,  crossing  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  a  point  near  Winneniucca,  thence 
on  to  California,  bearing  to  the  north  of 
Reno.  The  latter  point,  however,  will  be 
reached  by  a  branch  line. 

Favorable  development  made  in  and 
around  the  camp  of  Fay,  Nev.,  during  the 
past  six  months  is  creating  quite  a  little 
stir  in  that  direction  and  the  town  of 
Fay  shows  indications  of  picking  up  rap¬ 
idly  after  being  practically  deserted  for 
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several  years.  Some  high-grade  silver 
ore  has  been  opened  in  several  pro^rties. 

The  concentrator  built  at  the  Horn  sil¬ 
ver  mine  at  Frisco,  Beaver  county,  by 
the  Centrifugal  Concentrating  Co.,  has 
been  started  again,  and  it  is  the  intention 
to  undertake  the  handling  of  zinc  ore.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  company  is  go¬ 
ing  to  make  a  big  success.  The  water 
used  by  the  plant  is  hauled  from  New- 
house  at  a  cost  of  $18  a  car. 

\  new  mining  company,  the  Bingham 
Copper,  has  been  formed,  with  Simon 
Bamberger,  of  Salt  Lake,  as  president. 
The  incorporators  purchased  the  Mary  and 
Commonwealth  claims  for  $50,000,  which 
form  the  basis.  The  property  is  located 
near  the  Boston  Consolidated  and  Utah 
.\pex  mines.  A  vigorous  development 
campaign  is  to  be  inaugurated  at  once 
and  new  hoisting  and  power  equipment 
is  to  be  provided  at  once. 

The  month  of  August  closed  with  ore 
and  bullion  settlements  aggregating 
$2,528,703.  This  exceeded  any  other 
month  in  the  year  and  the  month  of  June 
by  a  little  more  than  $300,000. 

Butte  parties  have  secured  an  option  on 
the  City  Rocks  group  at  Alta  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  $100,000,  one-fourth  of  which 
is  cash,  the  balance  to  run  for  two  years. 
The  property  was  quite  a  prominent  ship¬ 
per  in  the  early  days  of  the  camp. 

\V.  H.  Tibbals,  of  Salt  Lake,  for  East¬ 
ern  clients,  holds  an  option  on  the  Congor 
mine  at  Bingham.  The  latter  is  being  un¬ 
watered  to  permit  of  an  examination. 


Platteville,  Wis.  Sept.  9. 

The  new  40-ton  roaster  and  magnetic 
separating  plant  installed  at  the  Mineral 
Point  Zinc  Co.’s  works  at  Mineral  Point, 
Wis..  has  been  completed,  and  the  initial 
run  gave  very  satisfactory  results ;  an  assay 
of  the  heads  showing  only  2%  metallic 
iron  therein  and  less  than  5%  zinc  in  the 
tailing.  Producers  generally  have  been 
awaiting  results  from  the  Mineral  Point 
Works,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mag¬ 
netic  separator  would  there  receive  its 
severest  test ;  for  the  product  that  is  han¬ 
dled  thereon  is  composed  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  purchasable.  The  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  this  separating  plant 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  smaller  pro¬ 
ducers,  as  the  smelters  are  now  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  handle  the  lower  grades,  and 
consequently  pay  higher  prices  for  the 
concentrate. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Platteville  zinc  and  lead  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  week  is  the  announcement 
from  reliable  sources  that  the  famous 
Black  Jack  mine,  about  4  miles  from  Ga¬ 
lena.  Ill.,  near  the  State  line,  is  to'  re¬ 
sume  operations.  In  addition  to  some 
Eastern  capitalists  interested  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  are  the  following:  Thomas  H.  Gill, 
of  Milwaukee;  Philip  Fox,  Jackson  Reu¬ 
ter  and  C.  M.  Dow,  of  Madison.  The 
Black  Jack  mine  is  not  a  prospect;  it  is 


a  well-developed  mine,  having  years  of 
work  in  sight,  the  ore  being  opened  up 
and  ready  for  milling.  The  problem  to 
be  solved  is  mechanical,  it  simply  being 
up  to  the  management  to  instal  suitable 
and  economical  pumping  machinery.  The 
mine  was  discovered  in  1854  and  went 
through  the  usual  development  processes 
until  the  water  level  was  struck.  It  then 
came  into  control  of  the  Peru  Zinc  Co., 
at  that  time  affiliated  with  the  Illinois 
Zinc  Co.,  who  made  millions  out  of  it. 
The  mine  has  been  idle  a  great  number  of 
years,  the  reason  being  that  no  one  had 
the  nerve  to  tackle  the  strong  pumping 
proposition  that  was  before  them,  and  the 
former  low  price  of  ore.  H.  Foster  Bain 
associated  with  the  United  States  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey,  makes  mention  of  the  Black 
Jack  in  his  recent  report  on  Lead  &  Zinc 
deposits  of  northwestern  Illinois. 

The  Black  Jack  property  is  fully 
equipped  with  a  complete  modern  concen¬ 
trating  plant  and  all  appurtenances,  save 
an  adequate  pumping  plant  above  men¬ 
tioned,  which  is  to  be  installed  at  once. 

One  of  the  strongest  companies  that  has 
come  into  the  district  recently  is  that  of 
the  New  York  Exploration  Syndicate.  In 
order  to  prove  their  property,  which  lies 
about  four  miles  southwest  of  Benton, 
near  the  Strawbridge  camp,  before  their 
option  expired,  not  being  satisfied  with 
their  drilling  results,  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  erect  a  complete  pumping  and 
hoisting  plant  in  less  than  30  days.  The 
plant  has  just  been  completed  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  results  are  known. 
Their  claim  is  situated  on  one  of  the 
many  old  rich  ranges  with  which  the  dis¬ 
trict  abounds,  and  it  is  reported  to  be 
very  rich  in  zinc  below  the  water  level. 

The  Ollie  Bell  mine,  which  is  controlled 
by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  mention  of 
which  was  made  in  these-  columns  some 
time  ago,  has  opened  up  to  such  an  extent 
that  owners  have  decided  to  erect  a  con¬ 
centrating  plant  thereon.  They  are  now 
installing  a  14-in.  lift  pump  and  a  com¬ 
plete  Ingersoll  Rand  compressor  outfit. 

The  Empire  Mining  Co.  declared  a  $10 
dividend  the  early  part  of  the  week,  being 
the  ninetenth  dividend  paid  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  in  thirteen  months. 

The  reorganization  of  the  old  Lucky 
Four  Mining  Co.  has  been  perfected,  and 
it  will  at  once  resume  operations  under 
the  name  of  the  Grant  County  Mining  Co. 
They  recently  drilled  into  an  immense 
body  of  ore.  The  work  of  development  is 
to  be  pushed  to  the  utmost  before  winter 
sets  in. 

Another  one  of  the  new  zinc  and  lead 
properties  that  was  discovered  this  last 
summer  that  is  figuring  on  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  pumping  machinery,  is  owned  by 
the  Klar-Piquett  Mining  Co.  They  have 
recently  let  a  contract  for  the  sinking  of 
their  shaft  to  the  125-ft.  level,  at  which 
depth  their  main  vein  was  proven  to  exist. 
The  property  lies  a  little  to  the  southwest 
of  Platteville,  lying  right  in  the  heart  of 


the  old  “lead  diggings,”  which  were  such 
rich  producers  40  or  50  years  ago. 


Butte.  Sept  5. 

The  Original  Co.,  all  of  the  stock  in 
which  is  held  by  W.  A.  Clark,  has  begun 
the  improvements  at  its  smelter,  one  of 
which  is  the  addition  of  a  concentrating 
department  in  which  the  tailing  is  to  be  re¬ 
ground  and  run  over  concentrating  tables. 
The  grinding  machinery  will  consist  of  3 
Chilean  mills  and  the  concentration  of  16 
Overstrom  tables.  The  blister  copper 
furnaces,  which  were  placed  in  the  smel¬ 
ter  about  two  years  ago,  are  being  torn 
out  to  make  room  for  a  converting  plant 
too  by  255  ft,  which  will  be  equipped  with 
two  stands  of  84  by  126-in.  converters,  op¬ 
erated  by  electricity.  The  air  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  an  Ingersoll-Sergeant  blower,  hav¬ 
ing  a  capacity  of  10,000  cu.  ft.  and  12-lb. 
pressure.  The  converters  will  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  flues  of  the  new  Weber 
steel  concrete  stack.  The  stack  has  an 
internal  diameter  of  18  ft.  an,d  will  be  352 
ft.  high  above  grade  when  finished.  It  is 
now  250  ft.  high.  The  dust  chamber  will 
be  60  ft  wide,  30  ft  high  and  355  ft. 
long.  A  balloon  flue,  10  by  15  ft.  and 
450  ft.  long,  will  connect  the  converters 
and  dust  chamber.  The  calcining  depart¬ 
ment  will  have  an  independent  dust  cham¬ 
ber  15  by  15  ft  and  300  ft.  long.  All 
flues  and  dust  chambers  are  to  be  placed 
above  the  ground  so  as  to  enable  the  ac¬ 
cumulations  to  be  drawn  down  into  cars 
on  the  floor  level  of  the  plant.  The  three 
matte  furnaces  are  being  rebuilt  and 
changed  from  20  by  50  to  20  by  80  ft. 
Each  furnace  will  be  connected  witlT  600- 
h.p.  Worthington  water-tube  boilers  for 
the  consumption  of  waste  gases.  The 
mines  of  the  company  are  yielding  1,100 
tons  of  ore  per  day.  The  output  will  not 
be  increased  when  the  smelter  improve¬ 
ments  are  finished,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
between  30  and  35  tons  of  matte  per  day 
will  be  saved  by  the  new  devices.  Up  to 
two  weeks  ago  the  company  had  been  sell¬ 
ing  about  200  tons  of  ore  per  day  to  the 
Amalgamated,  but  it  is  now  sinking  the 
shafts  of  its  principal  mines  and  uses  all 
of  the  ore  mined. 

Amalgamated  is  preparing  to  add  600  ft. 
to  the  shaft  on  its  Mountain  View.  It 
has  driven  a  crosscut  from  the  2,400-ft. 
level  of  the  High  Ore  to  a  point  directly 
beneath  the  i,8ob-ft.  shaft  on  the  Moun¬ 
tain  View  and  will  raise  the  600  ft.  as 
soon  as  the  new  machinery  on  the  latter 
is  ready  for  work.  These  two  mines  are 
connected  on  the  1,800  and  the  Mountain 
View  and  Pennsylvania  are  connected  by 
a  crosscut  1,800  ft  long. 

Raven  has  struck  a  shoot  of  rich  ore 
in  the  east  1.200  level  and  is  drifting  east 
and  west  on  it.  It  is  4  ft.  wide  and  car¬ 
ries  a  value  of  7%  copper,  about  too  oz. 
silver  and  $15  gold.  The  company  has  a 
large  body  of  lower  grade  copper-silver 
ore  east  of  the  point  where  the  crosscut 
from  the  Buffalo  intersected  the  main 
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vein.  It  is  extracting  20  tons  of  ore  per 
day  from  the  rich  vein  without  stoping. 

United  Copper  is  equipping  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  property  with  hoisting  machinery 
preparatory  to  unwatering  the  old  work¬ 
ings.  It  will  supply  the  Montana  Zinc  with 
water. 


Scranton.  Sept.  ii. 

All  the  men  who  were  out  on  strike  at 
the  Black  Diamond  colliery  have  returned 
to  work,  except  two  who  were  discharged 
before  the  strike  and  whose  dismissal  was 
an  occasion  of  the  strike.  W.  G.  Thomas, 
the  superintendent  of  the  mine,  said  that 
he  did  not  know  whether  the  men  had 
given  up  their  claims,  and  that  he  had  had 
no  conference  with  them.  It  is  stated  that 
the  difficulties  will  be  adjusted  before  the 
Conciliation  Board. 

Several  companies  have  given  orders  to 
begin  stripping  operations.  Men  em¬ 
ployed  at  this  work  do  not  need  miners’ 
certificates.  The  Pennsylvania  Miner’s 
Certificate  law  does  not  affect  surface 
workings,  where  there  is  little  danger 
from  the  peculiar  accidents  that  men 
working  underground  are  liable  to,  and  to 
provide  against  which  the  certificate  law 
was  ostensibly  passed.  Many  of  the  com¬ 
panies  in  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  dis¬ 
tricts  have  large  strippings  in  progress. 
The  St.  Clair  Coal  Co.,  in  the  latter  dis¬ 
trict,  is  uncovering  the  Mammoth  bed, 
which  will  produce  a  large  amount  of  coal. 

Coal  prospectors  are  busily  at  work  in 
many  parts  of  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill 
fields,  and  are  doing  fairly  well.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  new  w’orkings  will  be  opened  with¬ 
in  the  next  twelve  months.  Among  the 
companies  boring  for  coal  is  D.  C.  Vos- 
burg  &  Co.,  of  Wilkes-Barre.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  commenced  driving  a  shaft  on 
the  Mahoning  mountain,  in  the  Panter 
Creek  valley. 

The  death  of  many  boys  employed  in 
breakers  is  largely  owing  to  their  going 
to  places  where  they  have  no  right  to  be. 
The  coroner  of  Luzerne  county,  when 
holding  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  lad 
whose  death  was  attributable  to  the  youth’s 
folly  in  playing  about  dangerous  machin¬ 
ery,  strongly  inculcated  on  parents  and 
breaker  bosses  the  necessity  of  warning 
boys  from  playing  around  or  near  ma¬ 
chinery;  he  said  that  in  this  respect  the 
young  boys  had  too  much  their  own  way. 

Fifteen  miners  employed  at  the  Beaver 
Meadow  colliery  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. 
were  suspended  from  work  on  Tuesday 
morning  because  they  failed  to  report  off 
after  orders  had  been  given  them  that 
they  should  be  at  work  on  Labor  day.  The 
breaker  was  idle  the  entire  day,  but  there 
was  an  order  issued  that  some  coal  should 
be  mined  on  Labor  day  in  order  that  a 
good  supply  should  be  on  hand  for  the 
next  day.  Some  of  the  miners  obeyed; 
the  fifteen  men  suspended  did  not.  Coxe 
Bros.  &  Co.  recently  locked  out  800  men 
at  Oneida  colliery. 

The  new  trespass  law  (that  was  passed 


by  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania)  has  just  been  made 
public.  In  addition  to  protecting  farmers 
and  property  owners  generally,  against 
intruders,  it  prohibits  the  marching  of 
strikers  and  the  placing  of  pickets  on  the 
lands  owned  by  coal  companies. 

A  corps  of  auditors  and  special  agents 
have  been  at  work  at  the  offices  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  at  Lans- 
ford,  compiling  a  report  (for  the  stock¬ 
holders)  on  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
corporation  and  its  general  management. 
The  first  intimation  that  the  officials  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  inquiry  was  when  the  audi¬ 
tors  presented  their  credentials.  It  has 
been  learned  that  the  investigation  made 
covered  not  only  the  office  books,  but  that 
it  extended  over  the  general  condition  of 
the  mines  and  other  matters  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  property  is  understood  to  be 
in  first-class  condition. 

Prominent  officials  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Co.  are  expected  in  Scranton 
shortly.  It  is  rumored  that  the  company 
will  soon  remodel  certain  breakers  and 
also  give  directions  for  other  improve¬ 
ments  that  are  more  or  less  needed,  and 
that  have  been  contemplated  for  a  long 
time. 


Toronto.  Sept.  9. 

Premier  Whitney  and  Hon.  Frank  Coch¬ 
rane,  Ontario’s  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Mines,  have  gone  on  a  trip  to  the  Cobalt 
mining  region  and  other  points  of  New 
Ontario.  It  is  supposed  in  political  circles 
that  their  visit  is  in  connection  with  the 
increasingly  urgent  demand  for  changes 
in  the  mining  laws,  which  are  at  present 
much  in  need  of  revision.  A  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
large  timber  reserve  of  Gillies  Bros.,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cobalt.  Though  not 
legally  open  to  prospectors,  it  has  been 
invaded  by  a  large  number,  who  have 
staked  out  locations.  The  position  of 
these  men,  after  the  timber  has  been  re¬ 
moved  and  the  land  thrown  open  for  the 
location  of  mining  claims,  is  an  uncertain 
one.  The  Government  does  not  recognize 
claims  made  to  land  under  timber  license. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  timber  licensees 
have  no  claim  to  the  soil  or  to  anything 
but  the  timber,  and  their  right  to  keep 
out  prospectors  is  doubtful.  The  min¬ 
isters,  by  investigation  on  the  spot,  will 
be  in  better  position  to  introduce  legisla¬ 
tion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature 
more  clearly  defining  the  rights  of  pros¬ 
pectors  and  removing  anomalies  in  the 
law. 

A  new  13-in.  vein  has  been  discovered 
on  the  Glendinning  silver-cobalt  property, 
near  Cross  lake,  in  the  Cobalt  area. 

H.  L.  Kerr,  in  charge  of  an  exploration 
party  working  in  the  Mettagami  valley, 
west  of  Lake  Abitibi,  reports  to  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Mines  that  the  land  in  that  district 
is  mostly  agricultural,  there  being  but  few 


rock  exposures.  One  vein  of  granulated 
galena,  however,  was  discovered. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Star  of  the  East  Gold  Mining  Co. 
was  held  at  Peterborough,  Ont.,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  6.  The  plant  of  the  company,  at 
its  mines  in  Barrie  township,  Frontenac 
county,  has  been  closed  down  for  some 
weeks.  After  a  full  discussion,  it  was 
resolved  to  at  once  recommence  opera¬ 
tions  by  means  of  voluntary  subscriptions 
of  stockholders,  with  a  new  board  of 
directors. 

The  output  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Co., 
of  Sydney,  N.  S.,  for  August  amounted 
to  329,572  tons,  and  the  shipments  for  the 
month  to  323,982  tons. 

A.  Plowman,  in  charge  of  an  explora¬ 
tion  party  working  in  the  district,  200 
miles  north  of  Lake  St.  John,  in  Quebec 
Province,  has  returned  to  Ottawa  and 
reports  having  found  large  deposits  of 
asbestos  and  some  gold-bearing  quartz. 

Victoria,  B.  C.  Sept.  4. 

Atlin. — The  discovery  of  placer  gold  on 
Lincoln  creek,  in  the  Atlin  district,  has 
been  reported.  The  place  of  discovery  is 
8  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Lincoln  creek 
and  about  45  miles  northeasterly  from 
Atlin.  Lincoln  creek  empties  into  Gladys 
lake.  The  discoverers  state  that  at  a 
depth  of  3  ft.  on  the  discovery  claim  the 
dirt  gave  3  to  4  cents  in  fairly  coarse  gold 
to  the  pan  from  a  granite  wash.  Bed¬ 
rock  is  thought  to  be  at  a  depth  of  about 
20  ft.  Lincoln  creek  has  a  good  fall  and 
a  fair  volume  of  water. 

Information,  believed  to  be  reliable,  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  season’s  results  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  is  to  the  effect  that  at  the  time 
this  estimate  was  made  the  gold  recovery 
had  reached  a  total  value  of  about  $300,- 
000,  with  10  weeks  of  the  best  part  of  the 
season  left  for  further  work.  There  is 
much  activity  on  Spruce,  Pine,  and  Mc¬ 
Kee  creeks,  and  both  dredging  and  steam 
shoveling  are  proving  effective  methods 
of  working  some  of  the  hydraulic  prop¬ 
erties. 

Cariboo. — At  La  Fontaine,  on  Lightning 
creek,  the  Cariboo  Consolidated  (1904) 
Ltd.,  is  making  steady  progress  with  its 
deep-drifting  operations.  The  main  drift 
is  being  extended  past  the  Eleven  of  Eng¬ 
land  workings,  and  will  shortly  again  be 
in  gravel  which,  it  is  expected,  will  yield 
high  values.  Including  some  20  Chinese 
employed  in  taking  out  low-grade  gravel, 
more  than  60  men  are  employed  on  the 
property. 

On  Slough  creek,  the  Slough  Creek 
Gravel  Gold,  Ltd.,  is  also  engaged  in  an 
important  deep-drifting  enterprise.  The 
mine  was  visited  last  month  by  J.  D.  Ken¬ 
dall,  the  company’s  consulting  engineer, 
who  reported  everything  in  excellent  or¬ 
der,  with  the  water — which  has  been  the 
chief  difficulty — gradually  decreasing,  and 
fresh  samples  confirming  values  obtained 
on  the  occasion  of  his  previous  visit  to 
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the  property.  Average  values  obtained 
are  stated  to  have  been  about  $5  per 
square  yard. 

Rossland. — On  Aug.  28,  at  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  stockholders 
in  the  Spitzee  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  which 
has  a  nominal  capital  of  $350,000  in  70,000 
shares  at  $5  each,  it  was  resolved  that 
calls  to  the  amount  of  $1.50  per  share  on 
the  58,000  issued  shares  shall  be  made, 
not  more  than  25c.  per  share  to  be  called 
up  in  any  three  months.  It  is  thought  that 
the  $87,000  thus  made  available  will  be 
sufficient  to  put  the  company  on  a  divi¬ 
dend-paying  basis.  Shipments  of  ore  to 
date  aggregate  nearly  5,000  tons  of  an 
average  value  of  about  $12.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1905  it  was  stated  that  drifts 
on  the  too-  and  200-ft.  levels  together 
exposed  some  30,000  tons  of  ore.  The 
mine  is  equipped  with  a  small  power  plant, 
and  transportation  facilities  are  excellent, 
a  spur  from  the  Rossland-Trail  railway 
running  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  In 
addition  to  paying  for  development  work 
last  year,  the  company  made  final  payment 
on  two  of  its  mineral  claims. 

Ymir. — The  recent  report  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  strike  of  ore  having  been  made  in 
the  west  drift  at  the  500-ft.  level  of  the 
Ymir  mine,  has  been  amply  confirmed, 
according  to  the  local  newspaper.  Where 
first  met  with  the  ore  showed  only  a  nar¬ 
row  streak,  but  it  is  stated  to  have  since 
widened  to  6  ft.  of  solid  ore  of  shipping 
grade.  In  addition,  the  west  drift  at  the 
i,ooo-ft.  level  is  described  as  looking 
promising.  The  net  values  recovered  in 
July,  when  about  1,700  tons  were  milled, 
amounted  to  $8,175,  or  nearly  $5  per  ton, 
which  w'as  the  best  average  return  ob¬ 
tained  for  several  months. 


London.  Sept.  2. 

.\boHt  this  time  of  year  it  is  customary 
for  the  steel-producing  companies  to  issue 
their  reports.  In  spite  of  increasing  for¬ 
eign  competition  and  in  .spite  of  the 
gloomy  prophecies  of  modern  Jeremiahs, 
the  British  steel  trade  is  still  able  to  hold 
its  own.  For  instance,  Bolckow,  Vaughan 
&  Co.,  of  Middlesbrough,  have  made  a 
profit  of  £213,871,  as  compared  with 
£199.000  in  the  year  previous.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  this  company  has  never 
failed  to  distribute  a  dividend  regularly, 
since  its  incorporation  in  1864,  even  in  the 
years  of  greatest  depression  in  the  steel 
trade,  when  other  companies  were  making 
no  profits.  Also  during  all  this  time  ver>' 
large  sums  have  been  spent  out  of  profits 
in  remodeling  plant  and  bringing  it  up  to 
date.  The  fate  of  distribution  on  the 
common  stock  has  not  been  less  than  5% 
per  annum  during  the  past  10  years,  and 
in  1900  and  1901  the  rate  was  8%.  An¬ 
other  company  of  interest  i.s»  the  Steel 
Company  of  Scotland,  which  makes  a 
specialty  of  open-hearth  steel  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality  for  constructional  purposes. 
This  company  is  one  of  the  first  to  feel 


the  effect  of  bad  times,  for  prices  of  high- 
grade  products  cannot  be  cut  without  a 
serious  effect  on  profits.  However,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  the  net  profits  were 
£77,000,  as  compared  with  £54,000  during 
the  previous  period,  and  the  dividend  on 
the  common  stock  has  risen  from  2j4%  to 
5%.  The  most  extensive  of  all  the  British 
steel  firms  is  Guest,  Keen  &  Nettlefolds, 
which  was  formed  only  a  few  years  ago 
to  amalgamate  the  Dowlais  smelters  with 
a  number  of  steel  users  in  South  Wales 
and  Birmingham.  The  business  is  a  self- 
contained  one,  owning  iron  and  coal 
mines,  smelters  and  steel  works,  and  it 
uses  up  all  its  steel  in  the  production  of 
an  infinite  variety  of  finished  articles,  from 
screws  to  railway  axles.  The  profits  for 
the  past  year  were  £407,000,  a  trifling  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  year,  and  the 
rate  of  distribution  on  the  common  stock 
was  10%,  a  rate  w'hich  has  been  regularly 
paid  during  the  past  five  years. 

London  promoters  are  still  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  a  new  subject  for  a  boom.  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  mentioned  that  the 
Andes  were  receiving  attention  by  some 
of  the  mining  houses.  Madagascar  re¬ 
ceives  very  little  attention  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  any  reasonable  administration 
of  the  business  affairs  of  that  island,  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  any  information. 
Any  investigation  of  the  gold  deposits 
that  has  been  done  by  Englishmen  has 
been  done  by  men  connected  with  the 
Transvaal,  and  by  the  help  of  French 
financial  houses  who  hold  interests  in 
various  Rand  properties.  Those  who  have 
gone  out  there  maintain  a  silence  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  ore  deposits  and  confine 
themselves  to  cursing  the  demand  for 
25%  of  the  gold  output  made  by  the 
French  colonial  government. 

Other  influential  London  groups  are 
turning  their  attention  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  Broken  Hill  mines.  Now  that  so 
many  processes  are  being  tried  for  float¬ 
ing  the  sulphides  out  of  the  gangue,  there 
is  some  chance  of  the  millions  of  tons  on 
the  dump  being  treated.  The  difficulty  of 
marketing  all  the  zinc  on  the  dumps  and 
in  the  mines  does  not  appear  to  worry  the 
adventurous  spirits  in  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don.  They  argue  that  these  dumps  and 
the  vast  undeveloped  sulphide  deposits  of 
even  the  oldest  mines  on  the  Barrier 
Range  are  really  a  source  of  strength,  not 
of  w'eakness,  for  their  possession  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  dominate  the  zinc  industry 
of  the  world  and  to  dictate  terms  to  the 
American  and  European  producers.  This 
sounds  irresponsible  sort  of  talk,  but  it  is 
backed  up  by  financial  resources  that  are 
not  usually  wasted  on  futile  ventures.  1 
shall  he  able  to  give  more  definite  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  in  a  month  or  two. 


Johannesburg.  Aug.  13. 
The  gold  output  of  the  Transvaal  for 
July  establishes  a  record.  The  total  out¬ 
put  was  419,505  oz.,  of  which  401,121  oz. 
came  from  the  Rand,  and  18.384  from  out- 
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side  districts.  The  increase  for  the  Rand 
is  4,933  oz. ;  for  the  outside  districts,  2,255 
the  total  increase  for  the  Transvaal  is 
7,188  oz.  The  value  of  the  gold  produced 
by  the  Transvaal  for  July  was  £1,781,944. 
During  the  past  month  there  were  6,640 
stamps  crushing  on  the  Rand,  413  in  out¬ 
side  districts,  making  a  total  of  7,053  for 
the  Transvaal.  Excellent  though  these 
increases  are,  they  do  not  show  the  total 
increase  for  the  month,  for  during  July 
two  new  producers  entered  the  list,  name¬ 
ly,  the  Forges  Randfontein  and  the  Sim¬ 
mer  and  Jack  East,  the  former  mine  start¬ 
ing  operations  with  100  stamps  and  the 
latter  with  50  stamps,  so  that  the  increase 
in  number  of  stamps  engaged  on  the  Rand 
was  really  170  instead  of  the  20  an¬ 
nounced.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
high-water  mark  of  gold  production  ob¬ 
tained  in  July  will  be  far  exceeded  by  the 
output  for  August. 

An  instructive  table,  published  by  the 


Rand  Daily  Mail, 

demonstrates 

the  pro- 

gress  achieved  by  the  industry 

since  the 

advent  of  Chinese : 

liK)4 

mvi 

Oz. 

Oz. 

January  . 

288,824 

369,258 

February  . 

289,502 

363,811 

March  . 

308,242 

399,523 

April  . 

305,946 

399,166 

May  . . 

314,480 

416,395 

June  . 

308,219 

412,317 

July  . 

307,840 

419,505 

The  difference  in  favor  of  the  more  recent 
seven  months  is  657,222  ounces. 

One  new  producer  entered  the  list  dur¬ 
ing  July,  namely,  the  Negel  Deep.  This 
is  the  first  production  by  the  mine  since 
the  war,  and  is  encouraging.  This  little 
20-stamp  mill  in  the  Heidelberg  district 
had  the  distinction  of  having  the  highest 
grade  rock  in  the  Transvaal  for  July.  The 
yield  from  all  sources  amounted  to  2,160 
oz.,  worth  £9,175,  or  63.67  shillings  per 
ton. 

The  auriferous  reef  in  the  Negel  dis¬ 
trict  is  very  narrow,  but  this  high  return 
from  the  Negel  Deep,  and  the  value  of 
48.53  shillings  per  ton  obtained  by  the 
Negel  gold  mine  for  July,  shows  how  rich 
the  rock  is.  This  section  of  the  Rand 
flourishes,  provided  there  is  an  abundance 
of  cheap  unskilled  labor.  Without  these 
hand  stopers  most  of  the  district  is  un¬ 
payable. 

The  total  number  of  Chinese  laborers  at 
work  on  the  Rand  during  July  was  43,158. 
There  have  been  no  outbreaks  among  the 
Chinese  during  the  past  week  or  so.  In 
a  few'  weeks’  time  one  of  the  mines  in  the 
central  Rand,  namely,  the  Village  Deep, 
will  receive  a  number  of  Chinese  laborers. 
This  is  the  first  mine  so  near  Johannes- 
berg  to  receive  coolie  laborers,  and  many 
people  regret  the  advent  of  the  Celestials 
on  a  mine  so  near  the  metropolis.  The 
general  policy  has  been  to  divide  the  mines 
to  the  east  and  the  west,  employing  Chi¬ 
nese  laborers,  by  a  large  tract  of  mines  in 
the  central  Rand,  employing  Kaffirs  only. 
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General  Mining  News. 


CALIFORNIA. 

AMADOR  COUNTY. 

Newman. — The  new  lo-stamp  mill  in 
this  mine  on  the  Mokelumne  river  has 
been  started  up. 

Mark  ley. — At  this  mine,  near  Volcano, 
they  are  grading  a  site  for  a  new  lo-stamp 
mill  and  also  making  other  improvements. 

Fremont  Mining  Co. — This  company, 
at  Drsrtown,  intend  to  sink  the  Fremont 
shaft  to  the  1,300-ft.  level  and  connect 
it  by  drift  with  the  1,500-ft  level  of  the 
Cover  mine,  which  is  also  their  property. 

,  CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

Angels  Mining  Co. — Rock  is  being 
hoisted  from  this  property  in  order  to 
start  up  part  of  the  stamps.  Underground 
connection  has  been  made  with  the  Light- 
ner  mine  adjoining. 

Utica  Mining  Co. — Owing  to  scarcity 
of  water  everything  at  the  Cross  shaft  of 
this  mine  at  Angels  has  been  put  on  a 
steam  basis. 

EL  DORADO  COUNTY. 

Red  Raven. — A  new  boiler  and  engine 
are  being  installed  at  this  mine.  Shingle 
Springs,  and  operations  will  be  resumed 
when  the  surface  improvements  are  com¬ 
pleted. 

Pyramid. — Ten  stamps  will  be  added  to 
the  15-stamp  mill  at  this  mine.  Shingle 
Springs. 

Koppieno. — At  this  mine,  Georgetown, 
a  new  hoist  has  been  installed. 

Bonded. — C.  S.  Older  has  bonded  the 
gravel  land  owned  by  Warren  Green  at 
Smith’s  Flat,  and  a  drill  is  to  prospect. 

INYO  COUNTY. 

Bishop  Creek  Gold  Co. — This  company 
is  about  to  commence  operations  for  the 
development  of  its  property  at  Bishop 
creek.  Ali  Hassen  is  superintendent.  The 
question  of  water  power  from  ithe  lakes 
and  streams  has  been  definitely  settled. 

South  Bullfrdg  District. — A  new  mining 
district' under  this  name  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  by ‘claim  owners  of  Furnace  creek 
in  the  Furnace  range,  southeastern  Inyo 
'county;  Kyle  Smith,  of  Kanes  Springs, 
3  miles  west  of  the  Nevada  State  line,  is 
recorder.  The  district  runs  from  Sur¬ 
veyor’s  Wells,  in  a  northern  arm  of  Death 
Valley,  easterly  to  the  Nevada  line  (Nye 
county)  ;  thence  along  the  boundary  to 
the  northeasterly  line  of  Echo  Canon  dis¬ 
trict,  east  of  Furnace  Creek  ranch;  thence 
northeasterly  to  point  of  beginning. 

KERN  COUNTY. 

Cowboy  Mining  Co. — In  the  Zada  mine, 
Amalie,  owned  by  this  company,  a  body 
■of  very  high-grade  ore  has  been  struck, 
some  of  it  running  as  high  as  $500  to  the 
ton.  The  ore  is  being  shipped  to  the 
smelter  for  treatment. 

Orphan  Girl. — This  mine,  in  the 
“Stringer”  district,  near  Randsburg, 
owned  by  P.  Byrne,  Kuppell  and  Vande- 
onent,  has  developed  some  very  rich  ore. 


At  a  depth  of  350  ft.  a  2-ft.  vein  has 
been  found. 

T  ungsten. — Greenwood  &  Thompson 
are  developing  tungsten  claims  near  St. 
Elmo. 

NEVADA  COUNTY. 

Republic. — At  this  mine,  Graniteville, 
being  re-opened  by  William  McLean,  Ed. 
Foss  and  George  Redmayne,  a  wide  ledge 
of  high-grade  ore  has  been  struck.  The 
strike  was  made  in  the  old  tunnel  run  by 
the  former  owners. 

South  Marietta. — This  property  at  May- 
bert  is  owned  by  the  California  and  Syra¬ 
cuse  Mining  Co.,  A.  H.  Fickett,  of  Ne¬ 
vada  City,  general  manager.  A  recent 
crushing  showed  the  ore  to  be  worth  $8 
per  ton. 

Esperance. — The  hoist  recently  pur¬ 
chased  for  this  mine  near  French  Corral 
is  now  hoisting  gravel  out  of  the  incline 
shaft.  T.  J.  Moroney  is  superintendent. 

Omega. — At  this  hydraulic  claim,  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  work  of  building  the  new 
debris  dam  is  being  crowded  ahead  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  Superintendent 
W.  M.  Wilson. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

Stonewall. — This  old  mine  at  Cuya- 
maca,  owned  by  the  Cuyamaca  Mining 
Co.,  has  been  entirely  unwatered  to  the 
full  depths  of  600  ft.,  and  sinking  will 
now  commence. 

SHASTA  COUNTY. 

United  States  Mining  Co. — This  com¬ 
pany  will  blow  in  the  new  750-ton  smelter 
at  its  Mammoth  property  next  week. 
Managing  Director  A.  F.  Holden  is  now’ 
on  the  ground.  This  smelter  has  been 
building  since  the  first  of  the  year  and  is 
of  the  highest  type  of  smelter  construc¬ 
tion,  being  built  entirely  of  steel  under 
the  direction  of  George ,  K.  Fischer.  Its 
cost  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$500,000.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the 
management  that  the  Mammoth  mine  and 
smelter  will  return  the  company  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  $750,000  per  annum  at  the  mini¬ 
mum  and  $1,250,000  at  the  maximum.  The  ' 
Mammoth  product  will  be  high-grade 
matte,  which  will  be  shipped  to  the  Utah 
smelter  and  there  converted  into  blister 
copper.  From  Utah  the  product  is  shipped 
to  the  De  La  Mar  refinery  at  Carteret, 
N.  J.,  for  conversion  into  refined  copper. 

TRINITY  COUNTY. 

The  engine  to  furnish  power  for  the 
blower  of  the  Trinity  River  Tunnel  & 
Mining  Co.  has  arrived  at  Lewiston,  Trin¬ 
ity  county,  and  is  now  being  set  up.  As 
soon  as  the  machinery  can  be  placed  in 
position  active  operations  will  be  resumed 
on  the  tunnel,  which  passes  through  the 
point  above  the  Sam  Williams  ranch,  on 
Trinity  river,  two  miles  from  Lewiston. 
The  tunnel,  which  is  expected  to  carry  all 
of  the  waters  of  the  river,  is  now  in  85 
ft. ;  its  total  length  will  exceed  1,700  feet. 

The  famous  old  hydraulic  mine  origi¬ 
nally  operated  by  the  late  Fordyce  Bates 


and  J.  F.  Tourtelotte,  situated  in  the  old 
town  of  Minersville,  Trinity  county,  will 
probably  again  change  hands  in  the  near 
future.  The  property  is  now  owned  by 
Fred  Beaudry,  the  French  mining  pro¬ 
moter,  who  has  given  a  bond  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  Dr.  A.  F.  Johnson.  The ’doctor 
has  a  crew  of  men  at  work  cleaning  up 
the  mine  preparatory  to  installing  a  mod¬ 
ern  hydraulic  elevator. 


COLORADO. 

GILPIN  COUNTY. 

Dark  Horse  Mining  &  Leasing  Co. — 
Central  City  and  Denver  people  have  in¬ 
corporated  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000, 
with  E.  Mitchell,  T.  R.  Cudahy  and  R. 
Bailey  as  incorporators,  to  operate  in  this 
and  Teller  county. 

Aduddell. — This  group  of  claims  in 
South  Willis  gulch,  on  the  line  of  the 
Newhouse  tunnel,  is  reported  sold  to  New 
York  parties  for  a  consideration  of  $100,- 
000,  on  which  a  substantial  payment  has 
been  made  a  local  bank.  The  property  is 
to  be  developed  through  the  Newhouse 
tunnel  by  laterals,  with  Henry  O.  Lowe, 
of  Idaho  Springs,  as  manager.  The  Adud¬ 
dell  vein  is  reported  to  be  over  100  ft. 
wide  where  cut  by  the  big  tunnel,  and 
further  reports  are  that  the  Easterners 
will  put  up  a  500-ton  cyanide  plant  at 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  at  a  later  date. 
Heavy  operations  are  planned  through 
tunnel  with  work  through  shafts  in  Willis 
gulch  when  property  is  relieved  of  its 
water.  Denver  parties  were  the  owners, 
and  group  is  credited  with  a  past  produc¬ 
tion  of  over  $500,000. 

Moose. — A  transfer  has  been  recorded 
from  the  estate  of  Dr.  Henry  Paul  to  R. 
C.  Bonney,  of  Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  who, 
it  is  reported,  represents  the  Sun  &  Moon 
Mining  ^  Milling  Co.,  conveying  for  the 
consideration  of  $100,000  this  group  of 
21  claims  situated  in  the  Pleasant  'Valley 
district.  The  properties  are  to  be  open- 
(  ed  up  through  laterals  from  the  Newhouse 
tunnel. 

'  Wheeler. — The  mill  on  North  Clear 
creek  has  been  leased  to  H.  B.  Gilbert  & 
Sons,*' of  Rufesell  gulch,  and  has  been 
started  uj)  on  ores  from 'the  Star  of  Gilpin 
mine,  in  Russell  district. 

Ingram. — Cripple  Creek  parties  are  op¬ 
erating  this  property  under  a  lease  and 
bond,  and  it  is  reported  that  they  have 
disposed  of  an  interest  in  the  lease  and 
will  instal  an  air-compressor  plant  at  an 
early  date.  Frank  Ingram,  of  Apex,  Colo., 
is  interested. 

Little  Lallie  Gold  Mines  Co. — Chicago 
people  are  interested,  and  they  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Marie  Louise  group  of  three 
claims  in  Silver  creek  from  Taylor  & 
Wilkinson.  There  is  a  large  body  of  con¬ 
centrating  ores  opened  up  in  the  tunnel 
workings  on  the  group,  and  tests  are 
being  made  with  a  view  to  erecting  their 
own  mill  at  an  early  day.  W.  E.  Garver, 
Central  City,  is  manager. 
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Evergreen  Gold  &  Copper  Mines  Co. — 

A  new  shaft  building,  30  by  60  ft.,  is  being 
erected;  a  plant  of  machinery,  consisting 
of  engine  and  boiler  and  Cornish  pump,  is 
to  be  installed,  with  a  view  of  deeper  op¬ 
erations.  The  property  is  located  in  the 
Pine  Creek  district,  and  good  copper  ores 
have  been  uncovered,  shipments  showing 
good  values.  The  company  will  make  ar¬ 
rangements  to  erect  a  plant  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  its  lower-grade  copper  ores  in 
the  future.  J.  L.  Walters,  Apex,  Colo.,  is 
manager. 

CLEAR  CREEK  COUNTY.  . 

.■illeii  Mining  Co. — A  good  strike  has 
been  reported  from  the  Little  Flat  mine 
in  Cascade  creek,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  company,  of  which  J.  B.  Allen,  Idaho 
Springs,  is  manager,  will  erect  its  own 
concentrating  plant. 

Xi'whouse  Tunnel. — On  account  of  so 
many  different  companies  commencing 
work  on  laterals  from  the  tunnel  to  their 
various  properties,  new  shop  buildings  are 
to  be  erected  at  mouth  of  tunnel,  and  the 
equipment  of  cars,  truck,  trolley,  etc.,  may 
be  built  on  the  ground.  The  capacity  of 
the  compressor  plant  is  being  taxed  and 
will  have  to  be  increased  in  the  near 
future.  J.  J.  May,  of  Idaho  Springs,  is 
manager  of  the  tunnel. 

Sf.  Paul  Mining  Co. — Osage  City,  Kan¬ 
sas,  people,  are  interested,  and  it  has  been 
decided  to  instal  gasoline  power  for  the 
operation  of  machine  drills,  and  a  heavy 
campaign  of  work  is  being  outlined.  M. 
Tong.  Georgetown,  is  manager. 

Burns  Moore  Mining  &  Tunnel  Co. — ' 
This  company  has  purchased  the  Jackson 
and  Democrat  claims  in  Cascade  district 
to  add  to  their  holdings. 

TELLER  COUNTY — CRIPPLE  CREEK. 

Forest  Queen. — Work  has  been  resumed 
on  this  property.  ‘  At  present  operations 
are  confined  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  levels. 
About  10  men  are  employed.  Some  ore  is 
being  taken  out.  The  property  is  being 
operated  under  lease  to  J.  K.  Walsh  and 
associates,  of  Chicago.  Besides  the  For¬ 
est  Queen,  a  number  ,of  other  properties 
are  being  worked  in  thip  yicinity.  ,,,The 
W.  P.  H-.  and,  the  ,  J^rr>-  Johnson  are 
working  as  usual. ,  Besides  the  main 
workings  of  the  Jerry  Johnson,  Carey  & 
Co.  have  just  finished  sinking  on  a  block 
adjoining  the  Forest  Queen.  Russel  &  Co. 
are  also  doing  some  prospecting  on  the 
west  end  of  the  property.  Work  is  being 
done  in  two  places  on  the  Pride  of  Crip¬ 
ple  Creek.  A  good  showing  is  reported' 
on  this  property,  but  it  is  too  early  at 
present  to  tell  what  it  will  amount  to. 
Rlakey,  on  the  Arapahoe,  also  has  some 
good  ore.  The  Omaha  Leasing  Co.  is  also 
doing  some  work  in  the  sinking  line  on 
the  Norfolk  fraction.  Van  Fleet  is  still 
sinking  on  the  Montrose.  Besides  these 
places  a  number  of  other  small  leases  are 
at  work. 

El  Paso  Consolidated  Gold  Mining,  Co. 


— The  heavy  slump  in  the  stock  of  this 
company  during  the  past  week  has  caused 
a  great  deal  of  speculation  as  to  the  rea¬ 
son  for  doing  so.  The  stock  dropped  31c. 
in  one  day,  going  from  $1.16  to  8sc.,  but 
later  recovered  to  91c.  Several  months 
ago  the  stock  was  selling  at  about  $2.30 
per  share,  and  now  it  is  quoted  at  about 
94c.  A  number  of  theories  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  the  cause  of  this,  the  princi¬ 
pal  one  being  that  those  on  the  inside  were 
manipulating  the  stock.  The  idea  that  the 
water  had  gotten  beyond  control  has  no 
foundation.  The  amount  of  water  now 
being  pumped  is  about  normal,  and  a  fair 
production  is  being  maintained.  Sinking 
is  also  in  progress. 

Stratton’s  Independence,  Ltd.  —  This 
company  recently  paid  a  dividend  of  12c. 
per  share,  making  $120,000  distributed 
among  the  stockholders.  This  is  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  dividend  of  this  company  and 
brings  the  amount  of  dividends  paid  by 
the  company  to  about  $5,000,000.  This 
dividend  is  the  third  one  paid  from  the 
profits  derived  from  the  leasing  system. 

COAL. 

The  Federal  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  has  been 
recently  incorporated  on  a  capital  stock 
of  $500,000,  with  offices  in  Denver.  The 
incorporators  are  James  A.  Harris,  Joseph 
R.  Banks  and  Henry  E.  Long. 

ILLINOIS. 

ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY. 

It  is  announced  that  the  final  details 
have  been  completed  in  the  deal  for  the 
.  coal  mines  and  lands  along  the  Southern 
Railroad  from  East  St.  Louis  to  Centralia. 
The  company  will  be  known  as  the  South¬ 
ern  Coal  Co.,  and  is  capitalized  at  $1,100,- 
000.  The  output  from  the  14  mines  is 
expected  to  be  3,000,000  tons  annually. 
W.  J.  Kavanaugh  will  be  president  of  the 
company ;  others  interested  include  ex- 
Mayor  Stephens  and  H.  D.  Sexton,  of 
East  St.  Louis,  and  J.  C.  Muren,  of  St. 
Louis. 


MISSOURI. 

MONROE  COUNTY. 

Paris  Coal  Co. — Preparations  are  about 
completed  for  beginning  extensive  coal¬ 
mining  operations  on  a  7-ft.  seam  near 
Paris. 

Kansas  parties  are  to  develop  the  prop¬ 
erty,  and  the  bonds  are  now  on  the  New 
York  market.  The  company  is  known  as 
the  Paris  Coal  Co.,  and  will  begin  opera¬ 
tions  with  a  capital  of  $500,000. 

Contracts  have  already  been  let  for  the 
mining  machinery ;  the  initial  capacity  will 
be  from  700  to  1,000  tons  a  day. 

Senator  McAllester  has  been  the  local 
representative  of  the  company. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

ROWAN  COUNTY. 

Union  Copper  Mining  Co. — We  are  in¬ 
formed  that,  some  months  ago.  this  com¬ 
pany,  whose  mines  are  at  Gold  Hill,  put 


the  superintendence  in  the  hands  of  H.  L. 
Griswold,  for  many  years  a  practical  min¬ 
ing  man  in  Cripple  Creek,  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  and  under  his  direction  the  mine 
has  gradually  been  brought  into  the  ranks 
of  producing  copper  mines.  Shipments 
began  about  March,  since  which  time  the 
output  has  been  about  as  follows:  March, 
375  tons;  April,  500;  May,  950;  June, 
1,000;  July,  1,100;  August  I  to  25,  1,100 
tons. 

These  shipments  have  been  made  during 
the  progress  of  repair  work  and  improve¬ 
ment  all  around,  and  have  a  little  more 
than  paid  for  all  expenses  incurred.  The 
old  compressors,  which  were  all  of  very 
large  type  and  expensive  to  run,  were 
sold,  and  a  new  Ingersoll-Sergeant,  10 
by  16%  by  10^4  by  10  duplex  compressor, 
has  been  installed.  This  machine  is  to 
work  the  “Little  Jap”  drills,  four  of  which 
are  now  running,  and  four  more  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  shortly.  The  principal  production 
comes  from  the  lower  levels  at  present, 
and  the  occurrence  there  is  chalcopyrite 
in  quartz,  forming  the  vein  from  8  to 
16  ft.  thick  between  walls  of  slate.  A 
careful  sample  across  the  entire  14  ft.  of 
the  orebody  on  the  eighth,  or  lowest, 
level  gave  4.4%  copper,  but  this  is  a  little 
higher  than  shipments  average.  Up  to 
July  all  this  product  was  shipped  to  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  at 
Perth  Amboy;  since  that  time  most  of  it 
has  been  going  to  the  Tennessee  Copper 
Co.  at  Isabella,  Tenn.,  where  it  is  valua¬ 
ble  as  a  silicious  flux  for  the  pyrrhotite. 
It  is  hoped  that  when  the  timbering  in 
the  upper  levels,  where  the  oxidized  ore- 
body  is  very  wide  (from  20  to  40  ft.  in 
many  places)  is  completed,  the  production 
from  the  mine  will  be  nearly  100  tons  a 
day.  No  estimate  of  the  tonnage  of  ore 
in  sight  can  be  made,  but  more  ore  is  be¬ 
ing  opened  up  every  month  than  is  being 
shipped. 

The  vein,  if  it  can  be  called  a  vein,  has 
been  tapped  by  8  or  10  shafts  to  a  depth 
of  150  to  650  ft.,  along  a  distance  of  nearly 
a  mile  on  the  surface,  and  the  ore  occurs 
only  in  lenses  or  chimneys  along  this 
length.  The  two  ore-shoots  that  are  be¬ 
ing  worked  at  present  are  about  100  ft. 
long  each.  These  two  shoots  were  sup¬ 
posed.  by  the  old  management,  to  come 
together  at  the  third  level,  240  ft.  below 
the  surface,  but  a  winze  which  has  been 
sunk,  all  in  good  ore,  and  which  now 
nearly  connects  the  third  and  fourth  levels, 
at  a  point  60  ft.  south  of  main  stope,  shows 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  The  edge  of 
a  third  ore-shoot,  about  70  ft.  north  of 
these  two,  has  been  tapped,  but  it  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  well  opened  up  or  ex¬ 
plored.  Two  shafts,  known  as  No.  7  and 
the  Honeycutt,  situated  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  present  working  shaft,  are 
in  good  ore.  No.  7  will  be  opened  up  very 
shortly  now,  though  it  will  probably  take 
till  January  to  unwater  it,  fix  up  the  old 
workings  and  get  to  shipping.  The 
Honeycutt  may  come  later,  but  it  will 
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need  very  careful  handling,  on  account  of 
a  possible  flood  from  adjacent  workings, 
which  are  very  close  to  the  Honeycutt, 
but  no  one  knows  exactly  how  close.  Still 
another  shaft.  No.  5,  between  No.  7  and 
the  working  shaft,  is  in  good  ore,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  third  candidate  for  devel¬ 
opment.  The  flow  of  water  in  this  work¬ 
ing  is  handled  by  a  Cornish  pump,  at  an 
expense  of  about  two  cords  of  wood  per 
day. 

With  a  production  of  about  2,500  tons 
a  month,  with  eight  small  drills  running, 
when  the  new  ore-bins  are  built  and  the 
timbering  of  the  old  stopes  completed, 
the  manager  hopes  to  be  able  to  mine 
for  about  $1.70  a  ton.  It  is  reckoned 
to  be  cheaper  to  ship  the  ore  as 
it  is  now,  unsorted  and  unconcentrated, 
rather  than  to  attempt  concentration.  A 
saving  of  over  90%  copper  would  have  to 
be  made  in  concentrating,  in  order  to  be 
as  profitable  as  crude-ore  shipments. 


OREGON. 

B.\KER  COUNTY. 

United  Elkhorn. — A  strike  of  import¬ 
ance  has  been  made  in  this  mine.  Man¬ 
ager  Field  reports  that  they  had  cut 
through  from  the  diorite  formation  80  ft.  in 
the  last  lift  of  the  shaft  and  passed  into 
granite,  through  which  in  a  short  cross¬ 
cut  a  6-ft.  ledge  of  ore  was  opened  up. 
Mr.  Field  had  been  driving  for  this  ore- 
body,  which  he  figured  was  in  that  vicin¬ 
ity,  but  did  not  expect  to  encounter  i^ 
quite  so  soon.  Next  month  Mr.  Field 
will  start  work  on  the  big  tunnel,  which 
will  tap  the  orebodies  1,500  ft.  deeper  than 
they  are  now  being  worked  through  the 
shaft  and  crosscuts.  This  tunnel  will 
give  backs  in  the  orebodies  of  something 
over  2,000  ft.  It  will  be  an  innovation  in 
mining  in  this  country,  and  this  new 
working  tunnel  will  have  a  length  of 
something  like  6.000  ft.,  will  be  double- 
tracked  and  completely  lighted  by  elec¬ 
tricity. 

Snow  Creek. — Under  Manager  Smith, 
development  work  is  in  progress  at  this 
place,  in  the  Greenhorn  district,  and  the 
property  has  been  sampled  within  the  past 
few  days  by  experts  in  the  interests  of 
Eastern  capitalists  in  charge  of  the  Geiser- 
Hendrj'x  Co. 

Diadem. — Two  shifts  of  men  are  at 
work  on  this  mine  in  the  Greenhorn  camp, 
and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  continue 
operating  the  property  during  the  winter. 

Humboldt. — The  new  steam  hoist  at 
this  mine,  in  the  Greenhorn  camp,  has 
been  installed  and  a  force  of  men  has 
been  put  to  work.  The  new  Merrill  mill 
is  also  in  operation. 

Bonanza. — Albert  Geiser,  lessee  of  the 
old  Bonanza  mine,  which  made  the  Sump¬ 
ter  district  famous,  has  30  or  40  men  at 
work  now  in  the  upper  level,  and  is  taking 
out  good  ore,  which  is  being  put  through 
30  stamps  of  the  mill.  It  is  expected  to 


have  the  full  battery  of  40  stamps  in  op¬ 
eration  shortly. 

Daines. — The  Belcher  and  Golden  Gate 
properties  belonging  to  the  Daines  Mining 
&  Milling  Co.  are  working  a  number  of 
men  on  the  lower  levels  and  are  now  run¬ 
ning  in  ore.  President  G.  W.  Daines  is 
expected  back  from  the  East  this  fall  to 
personally  superintendent  the  installing  of 
the  new  mill,  which  is  on  the  ground. 

Mayflower. — A  large  crew  of  men  is 
now  at  work  on  the  Mayflower  mine,  in 
the  Cornucopia  camp  60  miles  east  of 
Baker  City,  under  the  management  of 
Geo.  W.  Boggs,  for  the  Stampede  Mining 
Co.,  owner  of  the  property.  The  tunnel, 
which  is  being  pushed  on  the  300  level  to 
intersect  the  ore  vein  which  at  the  150 
level  produced  such  rich  results,  is  now 
in  200  feet.  This  tunnel  will  cut  four 
other  veins  before  it  strikes  the  main 
ledge.  These  people  are  now  installing 
their  new  mill,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
10  stamps,  with  an  aerial  tramway  for 
the  handling  of  the  ores.  It  can-  be  said 
that  this  will  be  the  most  unique  plant  in 
the  Northwest.  The  ores  will  be  treated 
by  the  cyanide  process,  and  the  solution 
never  leaves  the  ore  until  all  the  metal 
is  extracted.  This  is  accomplished  by  a 
system  of  repumping.  The  management 
have  just  acquired  two  additional  claims, 
giving  them  a  group  altogether  of  nine 
full  mining  claims  and  mill  sites  and  water 
rights.  It  is  expected  to  have  the  mill  in 
operation  October  i. 

Western  Exploration  <5*  Dredging  Co. — 
Arrangements  have  been  completed  by  the 
Western  Exploration  &  Dredging  Co., 
which  includes  a  coterie  of  capitalists  from 
Portland  and  New  York,  among  whom  are 
President  H.  W.  Goode  of  the  Lewis  & 
Clark  Centennial  and  General  Electric 
Co.;  C.  E.  S.  Wood;  W.  H.  Hurlburt, 
president  of  the  Oregon  Water  Power 
Co. ;  Ralph  Hoyt,  cashier  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  National  Bank;  R.  J.  Holmes; 
W.  D.  Wheelwright,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce ;  F.  M.  Batchelor, 
of  Portland ;  T.  J.  Gorman,  Seattle ;  Fred¬ 
eric  B.  Pratt,  New  York;  W.  J.  Van 
Schuyver,  Portland,  for  the  opening  by 
dredging  of  the  celebrated  Valley  placer 
grounds  along  Clark  creek  and  Burnt 
river,  some  20  miles  east  of  Baker  City. 
Clark’s  creek  is  historical  and  had  in  the 
early  6o’s  produced  its  millions.  The 
company  has  bonded  all  of  the  farm  lands 
adjacent  to  the  creek  and  river  for  many 
miles  on  the  theory  that  the  entire  valley 
is  very  rich  in  gold.  Prospecting  will  be 
done  with  a  Keystone  drill  now  on  the 
grounds,  and  a  200-yard  dredge  will  be 
employed  as  soon  as  the  test  fully  demon¬ 
strates  the  character  of  the  ground. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANTHRACITE.  . 

North  Mahanoy  colliery,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  has 


resumed  operations,  after  an  idleness  of 
several  months,  during  which  it  has  been 
undergoing  extensive  repairs.  Eight  hun¬ 
dred  men  and  boys  find  employment  at 
this  colliery. 

Philadelphia  <5*  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co. — The  Thomaston  colliery  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  according  to  report,  is  about  to  be 
reopened.  This  plant  was  abandoned 
about  ten  years  ago  (when  the  mines  took 
fire  from  an  explosion  of  gas,  and  were 
allowed  to  fill  with  water).  The  coal  from 
Thomaston  workings  will  be  prepared  at 
the  Pine  Knot  breaker. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. — This  company 
is  making,  and  is  reported  to  have  in  con¬ 
templation,  many  improvements  about  its 
collieries  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittston.  Work 
has  commenced  on  a  rope-haulage  system 
to  be  installed  in  its  No.  8  mine,  but  it 
will  be  several  months  before  it  is  in  oper¬ 
ation.  The  driving  of  tunnels  at  this  mine 
continues.  Among  improvements  about  to 
be  made  is  the  concreting  of  No.  3  shaft, 
now  a  pumping  station.  A  large  breaker, 
to  replace  No.’s  8  and  10  plants,  is  stated 
to  be  practically  decided  upon.  Many  in¬ 
side  changes  at  No.  8  colliery  are  now 
being  made. 

East  Ridge  Coal  Co. — The  colliery  of 
this  company,  northwest  of  Pottsville,  has 
been  abandoned,  owing  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  coal.  At  one  time  this  was  one  of 
the  large  producers  of  the  region. 

The  Evans  colliery,  at  Beaver  Meadow 
(near  Hazleton),  has  been  leased  to  Mc- 
Clellen  &  Co.,  of  Avoca.  The  land  on 
which  this  colliery  is  located  is  owned 
by  the  Reeder  estate,  of  Easton,  Pa.  This 
colliery  was  abandoned  six  months  ago 
by  the  A.  S.  Van  Wickle  estate  and  the 
mines  filled  with  water;  this  will  be 
pumped  out  at  once. 

BITUMINOUS. 

J.  V.  Thompson  recently  paid  $500,000 
for  the  Reppert  tract  of  5,000  acres  of  coal 
land  on  Ten  Mile  creek,  in  Greene  and 
Washington  counties.  The  land  was 
owned  by  local  parties,  among  whom 
were  Judge  E.  H.  Reppert  and  C.  J. 
McCormick. 


TENNESSEE.  . 

GRUNDY  COUNTY. 

The  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
operators  at  Tracy  City  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  reached  an 
agreement  that  operations  shall  continue 
at  all  mines  of  operators  in  the  conference 
for  60  days  from  August  30,  under  condi¬ 
tions  and  prices  provided  for  in  the  wage- 
scale  contract  of  1904-5,  and  that  negotia¬ 
tions  be  resumed  on  October  18,  1905. 
The  concerns  represented  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  were  the  Severence  Coal.  Coke  & 
Iron  Co.  and  the  Flat  Branch  Coal  Co. 
They  operate  three  mines  at  Coal  Mount, 
one  at  Clovsen  Hill  and  another  at  Flat 
Branch.  The  troops,  ordered  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  by  the  Governor,  have  left  the  region. 
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TEXAS. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY, 

Beaumont. — The  Paraffine  Oil  Co.,  the 
Texas  Co.  and  the  Lone  Acre  Oil  Co. 
have  secured  temporary  injunctions 
against  the  State  Controller  and  others  to 
prevent  the  collection  of  taxes  imposed  by 
the  Kennedy  bill.  It  is  said  that  the  At¬ 
torney-General  will  not  agree  on  one  test 
case,  but  will  force  all  cases  to  a  trial — 
each  company  questioning  the  validity  of 
the  act  must  obtain  an  injunction,  for  the 
State  intends  to  put  litigants  to  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  possible.  The  State 
Railway  Commission,  at  its  next  meet¬ 
ing  on  Sept.  19,  will  consider  the  appli¬ 
cation  made  by  various  railways  to  amend 
circular  No.  1,756,  so  that  the  “free  time” 
applicable  to  tank  cars  may  be  decreased 
from  48  to  24  hours  and  the  demurrage 
increased  from  $i  to  $5  per  diem. 

Crude  prices  are  unchanged,  except  for 
Humble — the  consumption  always  in¬ 
creases  in  the  fall,  and  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  decreased  one-third  a  slight  advance 
is  likely — the  large  amount  of  stored  oil 
is  the  only  barrier  to  much  better  prices. 
A  gradual  advance  is  almost  assured, 
unless  a  new  gusher  field  is  discovered. 

LIBERTY  COUNTY. 

Pelican. — The  Pelican  Oil  Co.  is  down 
600  ft.  with  good  indications. 


UTAH. 

BEAVER  COUNTY. 

Majestic. — The  strike  of  lead  ore  made 
recently  in  the  shaft  of  the  Harrington  & 
Hickory  mine  continues  to  hold  out  as  the 
shaft  goes  down.  The  ore  is  high  grade, 
running  about  40%  lead  and  15  oz.  silver. 

CACHE  COUNTY. 

United  Marble  Co. — This  company, 
which  owns  property  in  Logan  canon,  has 
been  reorganized,  with  Moses  Thatcher 
and  H.  E.  Hatch,  of  Logan,  in  control. 

JUAB  COUNTY. 

Utah. — This  company  is  marketing  about 
a  carload  of  ore  weekly.  The  last  one 
brought  $2,904.21,  minus  the  working 
charges. 

Tetro. — This  company  has  commenced 
to  sink  a  new  shaft  to  enable  more  eco¬ 
nomic  extraction  of  the  ore. 

SALT  LAKE  COUNTY. 

Big  Cottomvood  Gold  &  Copper  Co. — 
Work  has  been  resumed  at  this  property 
above  Alta,  and  will  be  continued  through 
the  winter.  A  tunnel,  now  in  500  ft.,  is 
being  run  to  tap  the  orebodies  exposed 
in  the  upper  workings.  The  company  will 
soon  be  in  the  market  for  a  compressor, 
possibly  an  electric-power  plant.  N.  Tre- 
week,  of  Salt  Lake,  is  manager. 

Columbus  Consolidated. — This  Alta  mine 
has  been  shipping  heavily,  the  August  re¬ 
turns  being  about  $50,000.  The  company 
is  now  entirely  out  of  debt. 

Continental  Alta. — This  company  has  a 
lot  of  wolframite  conentrate,  the.  first 


ever  produced  in  Utah  in  commercial 
quantity,  ready  for  market. 

Ohio  Copper. — Connections  have  been 
made  between  the  main  tunnel  level  of 
the  Utah  Copper  mine  and  the  200  level 
of  the  Ohio,  through  a  crosscut  run  for  a 
distance  of  2,500  feet. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

Silver  King  Consolidated. — At  a  depth 
of  800  ft.  the  lime  contact  has  been  en¬ 
countered.  A  crosscut  is  to  be  run  through 
the  lime,  a  distance  of  probably  150  ft.,  to 
the  ore  channel. 

American  Flag. — The  new  hoisting  plant 
recently  installed  is  in  commission. 

TOOELE  COUNTY. 

Overland. — Good  progress  is  being  made 
with  the  sinking  of  a  new  shaft  at  this 
property. 

Carrie  Mack. — Development  work  has 
been  resumed  at  this  property.  The  prop¬ 
erty  is  owned  largely  by  officials  of  the 
Western  Exploration  Co.  at  Salt  Lake. 
The  shaft,  at  a  depth  of  100  ft.,  has  a 
favorable  showing. 


WASHINGTON. 

FERRY  COUNTY. 

Mountain  Lion  Gold  Mining  Co. — A 
new  board  of  directors  has  been  elected, 
as  follows :  E.  B.  Hyde,  W.  S.  Norman 
and  H.  S.  Stoolfire,  of  Spokane,  Wash. ; 
Charles  E.  Ladd,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
W.  A.  Howe,  of  Carlton,  Ore.  President, 
E.  B.  Hyde;  secretary,  H.  S.  Stoolfire. 
This  company  heretofore  had  only  three 
directors,  and  the  principal  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  Portland,  Ore.,  under  the  laws 
of  which  State  the  company  was  incor¬ 
porated  and  the  addition  of  extra  trustees 
is  permitted.  The  articles  of  incorporation 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  offices  and 
books  in  the  State  of  Washington  when 
desired.  The  head  office  and  the  books 
will  be  removed  to  Spokane,  which  will  be 
the  principal  place  of  business.  For  the 
past  two  years  the  control  of  the  company 
has  been  in  Canadian  hands,  and  during 
that  period  the  mine  paid  a  small  profit. 
The  ore  went  to  the  smelters  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  and  a  number  of  experiments  were 
made  at  the  company’s  cyaniding  mill,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  best  mode 
of  treatment.  The  ore  is  highly  silicious, 
but  was  found  to  carry  60%  of  its  value 
in  insoluble  sulphides,  which  compose  only 
a  small  percentage  of  its  contents,  and 
for  that  reason  the  mill  proved  a  failure. 
The  former  treatment  at  the  mill  com¬ 
bined  plate  amalgamation  and  straight  cya¬ 
niding,  without  either  roasting  or  concen¬ 
trating.  Under  the  experiments  made  on 
the  ore,  it  was  determined  that  the  method 
of  milling  treatment  would  have  to  include 
either  roasting  or  concentrating,  and  the 
latter  was  decided  by  the  millmen  em¬ 
ployed  to  be  the  least  expensive  and  most 
effective. 

A  debt  has  been  overhanging  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  the  new  board  of  directors,  it 


is  said,  will  take  steps  to  lift.  Then  the 
mine  will  be  unwatered  to  the  bottom  level 
(425  ft.  below  the  adit),  for  examination, 
and  plans  may  then  be  formulated  for 
future  operations.  The  full  depth  of  the  » 
mine  is  731  ft.  At  the  bottom  a  short 
crosscut  from  the  shaft  intersects  the  vein 
— solid  quartz,  14  ft.  wide. 

OKANOGAN  COUNTY. 

Phil  Sheridan. — An  upraise,  30  ft.  on 
the  vein,  connects  the  adit  with  the  incline 
shaft.  From  the  bottom  a  drift  follows 
south  on  ore  upward  of  60  ft.  The  first 
20  ft.  the  ore  is  26  in.  wide;  the  second 
20  ft.  it  is  30  in.  wide,  and  gains  in  width 
further  in.  The  ore  all  through  is  of 
similar  character.  Shipping  ore  assorted 
to  run  $125  leaves  a  product  which  assays 
$7  or  $8  a  ton.  W.  A.  Potter,  president  of 
the  company,  is  at  the  mine,  accompanied 
by  W.  B.  Potter,  of  St.  Louis. 


Foreign  Mining  News. 

CANADA. 

NOVA  SCOTIA — CAPE  BRETON. 

The  coal-washing  plant  of  the  Dominion 
Coal  Co.,  near  Port  Morien,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  Aug.  28.  The  loss  is  estimated 
to  be  $100,000.  The  plant  has  been  used 
for  washing  slack  for  shipment  to  the 
Everett  by-product  plant,  near  Boston, 
Mass.  It  had  a  capacity  of  1,500' tons  per 
day,  and  its  destruction  will  necessitate 
cutting  down  the  output  of  several  mines. 


MEXICO. 

JALISCO. 

A  correspondent  writes  that  the  tin 
properties  now'  under  development  in  this 
State  are  five  in  number;  La  Esperanza, 
the  Tinnit,  La  Santa  Francisco,  La  Minita 
and  Los  Dos  Amigos.  Titles  on  three  of 
them  have  been  received  and  those  on  the 
other  two  are  expected  in  a  very  short 
time.  La  Esperanza  has  been  worked  for 
about  six  months,  and  although  nothing 
but  development  work  has  been  done, 
enough  ore  has  been  extracted  to  produce 
several  pigs  of  tin  which  are  now  on 
exhibition  in  Aguascalientes.  The  mine 
is  situated  about  12  km.  from  the  town 
of  Paso  de  Sotos,  in  the  State  of  Jaliscc 
in  a  range  of  mountains  called  Cordon. dt 
la  Laja.  There  is  a  trail  passing  the  mine 
which  is  used  for  the  transportation  of 
ore,  material,  etc.  The  tin  occurs  in 
threads  or  stringers  in  the  vein,  which 
has  been  uncovered  on  the  outcropping 
for  about  50  ft.  in  width.  When  develop¬ 
ment  work  w’as  started  on  the  property, 
the  first  stringer  discovered  was  only  1-64 
in.  thick,  but,  in  uncovering  the  vein, 
stringers  ranging  from  %  to  >ri.  thick 
were  encountered  and  about  800  lb.  of  tin 
ore  running  75%  tin,  were  taken  out.  A 
tunnel  has  been  started  following  one 
of  the  stringers  and  is  now  8  meters  in, 
showing  ore  the  entire  distance.  A  shaft 
is  also  being  sunk  and  on  July  10  was  8 
meters  in  depth,  and  all  in  ore,  the  stringer 
increasing  in  thickness  as  it  goes  down. 
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The  assay  across  the  vein  runs  from  2 
to  4%  of  tin,  while  the  ore,  as  sorted  by 
the  natives,  runs  from  55  to  65%,  and  by 
concentration  it  can  be  brought  up  to  75 
to  85%  of  tin.  There  is  a  river  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  mine  in  which 
there  is  plenty  of  water  the  year  round. 
The  ore  which  the  mine  produces  is  now 
reduced  on  the  same  ground  in  adobe 
furnaces  and  charcoal  is  the  only  reduc¬ 
ing  agent  used.  Charcoal  can  be  had  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mine  at  a  very 
low  price.  This  ore  differs  from  the  tin 
ore  found  in  Durango,  in  that  it  contains 
no  iron.  Aguascalientes  is  the  nearest 
shipping  point  (35  miles),  the  metal  being 
hauled  to  Paso  de  Sotos  on  burros;  from 
there  it  can  be  transferred  to  Aguas¬ 
calientes  by  wagon.  The  vein  was  first 
discovered  by  natives  w'ho,  for  many 
years,  have  washed  the  adjoining  rivers 
and  creeks  for  tin.  The  property  consists 
of  10  pertenencias,  approximately  25  acres. 

Continuing  on  the  same  vein  is  the 
Tinnit  property  of  20  pertenencias,  1,000 
meters  in  length  by  200  in  width.  The 
vein  has  been  traced  through  this  property 
but,  as  yet,  no  work  has  been  done  on  it. 
We  are  expecting  soon  to  open  up  the 
vein.  Adjoining  this  and  still  on  the 
same  vein  is  the  Santa  Francisca,  also  of 
20  pertenencias.  No  work  has  been  done 
on  this  property  either,  but  the  vein  can  be 
traced  through  the  whole  property.  About 
a  mile  distant  from  La  Esperanza  and  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  town  of  Paso  de  Sotos, 
is  La  Minita.  This  consists  of  six  per¬ 
tenencias  300  meters  long  by  20  meters 
wide,  and  the  vein,  which  is  well  defined, 
runs  parallel  with  La  Esperanza  vein  and 
has  been  worked  by  the  natives  for  some 
years,  although  in  a  very  primitive  man¬ 
ner.  Their  old  workings  are  still  in  ore 
but,  on  account  of  the  rains,  are  filled 
with  water.  The  vein  outcrops  in  several 
places  on  the  property.  The  other  prop¬ 
erty,  Los  Dos  Amigos,  is  situated  about 
15  miles  south  of  the  Esperanza.  The 
outcropping  00  this  vein  show  tin.  This 
property  consists  of  20  pertenencias.’ 

National  Metal  Co. — This  company  has-i 
completed  the  construction  work  on  a 
large  <  building  at  Nonoalco,  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  metal  refinery,  and  is  now 
installing  the  machinery.  The  plant  W’ill 
be  completely  equipped’  and  in  operation 
within  the  next  45  days.  It  will  have  a 
capacity  of  handling  $600,000,  gold,  in 
metals  per  month.  It  is  proposed  to  re¬ 
fine  base  bullion,  cyanide  and  sulphide 
precipitates.  The  refinery  will  be  equipped 
with  modern  machinery.  It  will  have 
eight  furnaces.  In  addition  there  will  be 
a  complete  electrolytic  parting  installation, 
the  power  for  which  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Mexican  Light  &  Power  Co.  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  guaranteeing  to  refine  all 
metals,  the  company  has  been’  granted  a 
concession  by  the  government  reducing 
the  export  duty  on  the  metals  shipped  out 
of  this  country  from  2^/2  to  per  cent. 
D.  C.  Doney,  formerly  superintendent  of 


the  Delaniar  Copper  Works,  of  Chrome, 
N.  J.,  will  be  the  superintendent  of  the 
refinery. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Mines  Department  reports  exports 
of  gold  from  the  colony,  for  June  and  the 
half-3’ear  ending  June  30,  as  follows,  in 
ounces  of  bullion : 


19U4.  1905.  Changes. 

June .  55,938  46,629  D.  10,309 

Sismonthb .  ’267,306  260,617  D.  16,688 


The  bullion  reported  for  the  six  months 
this  year  was  equal  to  238,091  oz.  fine  gold, 
or  $4,921,334.  The  exports  of  silver  were, 
in  ounces,  for  June : 

1904.  1905.  Cbangoe. 

June .  134,553  79,330  D.  54,2’23 

The  greater  portion  of  the  silver  was 
obtained  from  the  gold  mines  in  Ohine- 
muri  county,  in  the  Hauraki  mining  dis¬ 
trict. 


NEW  CALEDONIA. 

Exports  of  minerals  for  June  and  the 
six  months  ending  June  30  are  reported 
by  the  Bulletin  du  Commerce,  of  Noumea, 
as  follows,  in  metric  tons : 

June.  Six  Mob. 

Nickel  ore .  17,464  65,172 

Cobalt  ore .  881  6,283 

Chrome  ore .  3,464  26,942 

A  project  is  under  consideration  for  the 

erection  of  furnaces  at  Dumbea  for  mak¬ 
ing  matte  from  nickel  ores. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

TRANSVA.4L. 

Another  vent  has  been  found  for  the 
gambling  spirit.  “Sallys,”  a  tin  stock 
which  had  such  a  run  on  the  race  course 
— I  mean  the  stock  exchange — has  taken 
a  second  place,  and  now  the  public  is  very 
much  excited  over  Madagascar,  that  isl¬ 
and  of  the  French  of  which  the  world  has 
heard  so  little.'  An  attractive  bait  was 
prepared  for  the  Johannesburg  public  in 
the  shape  of  a  report  of  a  gold  proposition 
in  Madagascar  by  a  Mr.  Jones.  Not  even 
in  London  or  America,  yvhere  they  are 
experts  in  preparing  flowerj’  reports  for 
a  gullible  public,  could  you  find  anything 
to  equal 'this  report  on  the  Madagascar 
prospect.  Before  it  the  Rand  sinks  into 
insignificance.  From  its  obscurity  Mada¬ 
gascar  will  flash  before  the  world  as  the 
greatest  island  of  our  globe.  Even  with  a 
nominal  tax  France  w’ill  collect  enough 
money  to  build  a  larger  navy,  increase 
its  army  and  conquer  not  only  Morocco, 
but  Europe. 

Here  is  a  sample.  Mr.  Jones  estimates 
there  are  25,000,000  ton  of  ore  (of  course 
this  is  a  rough  estimate),  giving  ounces  to 
the  ton.  There  are  at  least  100,000,000  oz. 
of  gold  waiting  to  be  picked  up.  A  few 
skeptics  in  Johannesburg  ask,  “With  so 
much  gold  waiting  to  be  picked  up,  why 
come  here  to  float  a  company?” 

Rather  a  sad  announcement  for  the 
Klerksdorp  district  was  made  recently. 
Some  time  ago  the  Rhenaster  Mines.  Ltd., 
was  formed  with  a  capital  of  £600,000. 


People  hoped  that  a  long  stretch  of  coun¬ 
try  would  prove  productive,  but  after' 
seven  months  work  it  is  found  that  the 
reef  is  unpayable,  and  Mr.  Barley,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  scheme,  has  stated  that, 
after  due  consideration,  he  has  decided  to 
to  make  no  allotment  of  the  stock.  It  is 
very  unfortunate  for  the  Klerksdorp  dis¬ 
trict,  which  has  had  a  bad  time  for  years, 
and  today  contains  only  a  few  payable 
propositions.  The  disappointment  of  the 
Rhenaster  Mines,  Ltd.,  will  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  district. 


Coal  Trade  Review. 

New  York,  Sept.  13. 

ANTHRACITE. 

The  hard-coal  market  shows  no  stimula¬ 
tion  as  yet,  although  local  dealers  report 
a  slightly  greater  amount  of  business. 
This  will  inevitably  have  an  effect  on  the 
wholesale  trade  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  prepared  sizes  find  a  free  outlet,  but 
the  small  sizes,  particularly  tea  and  buck¬ 
wheat,  are  in  abundant  supply. 

Prices  remain  as  follows ;  $4-75  for 

broken  and  $5  for  domestic  sizes.  Steam 
sizes :  $3  for  pea ;  $2.25@$2.5o  for  buck¬ 
wheat;  $i.45@$i.50  for  rice  and  $i.30@ 
$1.35  for  barley. 

BITUMINOUS. 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  soft-coal  trade 
is  experiencing  all  the  activity  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  first  of  the  fall  season,  a  fact 
that  is  seen  in  the  multiplication  of  orders 
and  in  the  enlarged  output  of  the  mines. 
Arrivals  at  tidewater  are  immediately  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  prices  which  hold  firmly 
around  $2.35  for  the  fair  grades.  Trans- 
poration  feels  the  pressure  and  falls  short 
in  some  instances. 

Trade  in  the  Far  East  continues  fairly 
active,  although  this  region  is  better  sup¬ 
plied  than  some  territories.  Trade  along 
the  Sound  is  improving  rapidly,  as  was 
predicted  from  the  habitual  procrastina¬ 
tion  of  this  territory  in  laying  by  supplies. 
All-rail  trade  is  being  slighted  in  favor 
of  tidewater  business.  Transportation  has  ' 
suffered  some  slight  delay.  Vessels  in 
the  coastwise  trade  arc  in'  demand  at  ad¬ 
vanced,  rates.  Freights  from  Philadelphia 
to  New  -  England  -ports  .remain  about  as 
they  w-ere  reported  last  week. 

COAL  TRAFFIC  NOTES. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  reports  the  coal 
traffic  of  its  lines  for  the  month  of  July 
as  follows,  in  short  tons ; 


1904.  1905.  Changes. 

New  RlTer . 439,422  418,333  D.  21,0e'.> 

Kanawha . 147,236  196,631  I.  68,396 

Kentucky . 4,988  6,462  I.  1,474 


Total  C.&O . 691,646  620,426  1.28,780 

Connecting  lines .  9,265  34,.56’2  I.  26,297 


Total . ti00,911  6,54,988  I.  64,077 


Deliveries  of  coal  originating  on  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  lines  during  the  same  month 
were ; 


1904. 

1906. 

Changes. 

Tidewater . 

....308,881 

283.882 

D. 

24.99t) 

i;a8tem  points . 

...  78,798 

83,670 

1. 

4,872 

Western  points _ 

,...203,967 

262,874 

I. 

48,907 

Total . 

....691,646 

620,426 

I. 

28,780 
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As  compared  with  the  previous  month, 
this  report  shows  increased  output  from 
the  Kanawha  and  the  Kentucky  fields 
with  increased  deliveries  to  tidewater;  de¬ 
liveries  to  other  Eastern  points  show  a 
marked  diminution  as  compared  with  June. 

Coke  tonnage  for  July  was:  New  River, 
21,606:  Kanawha,  6,570;  total,  28,176;  an 
increase  of  13,168  tons  over  July,  1904, 
and  an  increase  of  2,259  tons  over  June 
of  the  present  year.  Of  the  Julj%  1905, 
coke  tonnage,  11,180  tons  were  carried 
eastward  and  16,996  tons  westward. 


Birmingham.  Sept.  ii. 

Alabama's  coal  production  is  steadily 
improving.  The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & 
Railroad  Co.  is  getting  out  coal  again 
from  its  Sumter  mines,  in  the  Blue  Creek 
region,  after  a  cessation  of  more  than 
twelve  months  caused  by  a  fire  which 
started  from  unknown  sources.  The  mine 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  the  coal 
being  good  for  coking  purposes.  The 
Blue  Creek  mines  are  all  in  full  operation 
now.  The  Pratt  Consolidated  Coal  Co. 
will  begin  probing  fcr  a  vein  of  coal  under 
the  present  vein  at  its  mines  in  the 
Mineral  Springs  section  of  Jefferson  coun¬ 
ty.  It  is  believed  that  a  rich  vein  of  coal 
exists  under  the  present  vein. 

The  .'Mabama  railroads,  or  rather  those 
lines  in  the  coal-bearing  district,  are  mak¬ 
ing  all  preparations  to  handle  a  larger 
tonnage  of  coal  in  the  next  12  months 
than  ever  before.  The  Frisco  System  has 
placed  an  order  for  a  large  number  of 
coal  cars.  The  Alabama  Great  Southern 
railroad  (Queen  &  Crescent)  is  receiving 
too  steel  coal  cars,  while  the  Southern 
Railway  recently  began  receiving  coal  cars 
for  its  service.  Both  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  railroad  and  the  Central  of  Georgia 
railroad  have  gotten  in  a  good  supply  of 
cars  with  which  to  handle  the  coal  traffic. 

The  coke  demand  is  strong,  with  the 
production  in  this  State  not  sufficient  to 
meet  all  wants.  The  importation  of  the 
product  is  still  quite  large. 


■  I  •  Chicago.  Sept.  ii. 

The  coal  market  tontlniies  'qinet;  but 
the  quickness  with  'wliith'  orders  for  do¬ 
mestic  supplies  increase,  whenever  a  drop 
in  the  temperature  occurs,  is  considered 
indicative  of  a  large  business  to  come  as 
soon  as  the  demand  for  fires  shall  become 
permanent.  It  is  said  by  agents  who  have 
been  over  the  territory  supplied  by  the 
Chicago  market  that  there  is  unusual 
shortage  of  supplies  in  the  bins  of  retail¬ 
ers.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  general 
prosperity  and  the  feeling  of  security  about 
coal  supplies.  Fair  shipments  of  anthra¬ 
cite  are  being  made  from  the  dock  stores, 
but  the  supply  of  all-rail  coal  is  smaller 
than  usual,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
cars.  It  is  anticipated  by  dealers  that 
there  will  be  a  large  demand  for  anthra¬ 
cite  in  the  coming  winter,  due  to  the  fact 
that  more  people  than  ever  before  can 


afford  to  buy  it,  with  good  crops  and  no 
disturbance  to  business  in  sight.  But  the 
business  will  necessarily  be  bunched  with 
the  usual  inconveniences  of  trying  to  do 
in  three  or  four  months  what  should  be 
spread  over  at  least  half  the  year.  There 
is  considerable  business  being  done  in  pri¬ 
vate  anthracite,  with  the  prices  cut  20@ 
30C.  under  the  standard  quotations  on  car 
lots  of  $6.25  for  grate  and  $6.50  for  egg, 
stove  and  chestnut. 

In  steam  coals  the  market  is  dull,  with 
Western  bituminous  selling  at  very  low 
prices,  especially  for  fine  coals.  Screen¬ 
ings  from  Illinois  mines  have  brought  less 
than  $i  in  the  Chicago  market  in  the  last 
week;  sales  ranging  from  90c.  to  $1.25. 
Run-of-mine  from  the  mines  of  this  State 
and  Indiana  brings  $i.50(g$i.8o,  and  do¬ 
mestic  lump  and  egg  $2@$2.3o.  Smokeless 
probably  is  in  the  best  condition  of  East¬ 
ern  coals,  but  the  demand  is  not  heavy; 
smokeless  sells  at  $3.15  for  run-of-mine. 
Hocking  is  in  fair  demand  and  firm  at 
$3,  with  no  oversupply.  Youghiogheny  is 
in  very  light  demand  at  $3. 


Cleveland.  Sept.  12. 

The  coal  trade  has  gained  some  strength 
through  the  shortage  of  cars  in  this  terri¬ 
tory.  This  has  affected  all  lines  of  trade. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  move¬ 
ment  up  the  lakes  during  the  past  week 
and  coal  tonnage  is  now  in  better  demand 
than  at  any  time  during  the  year.  The 
rates  of  carriage  have  remained  un¬ 
changed  at  30c.  to  the  head  of  the  lakes 
and  40c.  to  Lake  Michigan.  There  is 
also  a  stronger  buying  movement  among 
the  northwestern  shippers. 

The  domestic  demand  is  strong,  with 
good  buying  at  the  advanced  price.  This 
includes  both  the  bituminous  coal  from 
the  Massillon  district  and  anthracite.  The 
work  of  laying  in  the  winter  supply  has 
started.  The  price  holds  at  $2.10  at  the 
mines  for  Massillon  selected  lump. 

Steam  coal  is  still  produced  in  such 
quantities  as  would  threaten  the  market 
with  over-production  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  car  supply  is  short.  The 
price  holds  at  95c  to  $i  at  the  mines  for 
both  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  run-of-mine 
quality. 

The  coke  market  is  stronger.  The  in¬ 
creased  activity  of  the  foundries  and  fur¬ 
naces  increases  the  demand.  This,  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  difficulty  of  making  deliv¬ 
eries,  is  causing  higher  prices  for  the 
material.  So  far,  however,  the  effect  has 
only  been  to  strengthen  existing  quota¬ 
tions,  although  higher  prices  are  predicted. 
The  market  is  firm,  therefore,  at  $2.35  to 
$2.50  at  the  oven  for  the  best  grades  of 
foundry  coke  and  $2  at  the  oven  for  fur¬ 
nace  coke. 


Pittsburg.  Sept.  12. 
Coal. — The  market  continues  to  improve 
and  a  number  of  idle  mines  were  put  on 
the  active  list  during  the  week.  There 


are  still  some  idle  mines  in  this  district, 
but  prices  seem  to  be  firm  on  a  basis  of 
$1.05  a  ton  for  run-of-mine  at  the  mine. 
A  serious  strike  is  threatened  upon  the 
termination  of  the  present  agreement  on 
March  31.  While  the  policy  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  will  not  be  outlined  until  the  meeting 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  different  bitu¬ 
minous  coal-mining  States  in  Chicago,  on 
November  21,  there  is  a  decided  sentiment 
among  the  operators  here  in  favor  of  a 
reduction.  The  present  rate  is  85c.  a  ton 
for  coal  mined  over  a  screen  and 

an  eight-hour  workday.  Several  leading 
operators  declared  today  that  a  demand 
will  be  made  for  a  rate  of  70c.  a  ton  and 
a  lo-hour  workday.  The  miners  say  they 
will  not  submit  to  a  reduction,  as  the 
indications  point  to  an  unusually  prosper¬ 
ous  year,  and  if  the  demand  is  insisted 
upon  a  strike  certainly  will  follow. 

C onnellsville  Coke. — Coke  prices  remain 
firm  at  $2(g$2.io  for  furnace  and  $2.50(g 
$2.60  for  foundry  for  delivery  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Much  higher  prices  are 
expected  to  prevail  for  the  first  quarter 
of  next  year.  The  production  last  week 
was  255,885  tons,  an  increase  of  416  tons 
over  the  previous  week.  The  shipments 
aggregated  11,431  cars  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  To  Pittsburg  and  river  points, 

4,294  cars ;  to  points  west  of  Pittsburg, 
5,849  cars;  to  points  east  of  Everson,  1,288 
cars.  This  was  an  increase  of  150  cars 
compared  with  the  previous  week. 


Iron  Trade  Review. 

New  York,  Sept.  13. 

Pig  Iron. — The  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  last  week,  made  its  long  expected 
purchase  of  bessemer  iron  when  it  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  delivery  of  25,000  tons 
during  the  first  half  of  September,  with 
other  purchases  to  follow.  Producers  of 
steel-making  iron  are  firm  in  their  de¬ 
mands,  selling  nothing  under  $14.50  and 
often  asking  $15.  In  the*  present  week, 
heavy  transactions  and  brisk  mquiries  for 
foundry,  mill  and  basic  pig  prevail,  while 
the  growing  scarcity  of  supplies  of  foun¬ 
dry  iron  available  for  this  year's  delivery 
created  a  firm  tone  throughout  the  whole 
market  which  is  likely  to  produce  a  de¬ 
cided  advance  in  prices  within  the  next 
month.  The  heightened  activity  is  felt 
equally  by  furnaces  in  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

For  Northern  iron,  in  large  lots,  the 
quotations  are :  No.  iX  foundry,  $i6.25(g 
$16.75;  No.  2X,  $is.75@$i6.25  ;  No.  2 
plain,  $i5-So(®$i575;  gray  forge,  $1425® 
$14.75.  Northern  basic  sells  for  $i5(3! 
$15.25;  Virginia  basic,  $i5.75(^$i5.8o.  Vir¬ 
ginia  foundry  is  $i7.io(g$i7.6o  for  No.  i, 
and  $i6.35(ff$i6.6o  for  No.  2.  For  South¬ 
ern  iron  on  dock  we  quote :  No.  i  foun¬ 
dry,  $16.25  up;  No.  2,  $i5-5o(®$i575;  No. 
3,  $i’5.25@$i5.5o;  No.  4,  $i4.50@$i4.75 ; 
No.  I  soft,  $16.75  op;  No.  2  soft.  $i5-50@ 
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$1575 :  gray  forge,  $I4@$I4.25.  No.  i  soft 
is  scarce. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Orders  are  still  com¬ 
ing  in,  and  the  makers  are  all  full  of 
work.  Current  qotations  for  carload  lots 
are  on  a  basis  of  $27  per  net  ton,  6-in. 
pipe,  at  tidewater. 

Bars. — Bar  iron  is  active  and  prices 
have  risen  in  sympathy  with  advances  in 
the  central  West.  Premiums  of  $i  per 
ton  are  asked  and  obtained  in  some  cases 
over  the  base  price  of  1.50c.,  Pittsburg,  or 
1.645c.,  tidewater.  Steel  bars  are  selling 
freely,  and  prices  are  well  sustained,  with 
a  probable  rise  in  the  near  future.  Store 
trade  has  been  dull,  with  quotations  1.75 
@2c.  delivered. 

Structural  Material. — New  business  is 
abundant,  while  all  the  mills,  both  con¬ 
solidated  and  independent,  are  busy  on 
old  and  new  contracts.  Individual  orders 
are  not  large,  but  the  aggregate  is  con¬ 
siderable  and  large  premiums  are  secured 
on  prompt  deliveries.  The  Carnegie  com¬ 
pany  has  withdrawn  from  the  market  for 
the  rest  of  this  year,  being  unable  to  han¬ 
dle  any  more  orders  for  a  year.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  installing  a  new  universal  mill 
which  will  be  finished  before  the  end  of 
this  year.  Beams  under  is-in.  are  1.745c. 
for  large  lots;  over  15-in.,  1.845c.;  angles 
and  channels,  1.845c.,  tidewater  delivery. 
Large  orders  are  not  closed  here,  as  a  rule, 
but  directly  with  mills. 

Plates. — Steel  plates  are  becoming  scarce 
and  premiums  of  loc.  per  100  lb.  are  being 
secured  for  deliveries  within  the  next 
three  months.  It  is  expected  that  the 
official  price  of  $1.50  per  100  lb.  will  be 
advanced  before  the  end  of  this  month. 
Tank  plates  are  i.745@i.825c. ;  flange  and 
boiler,  i.845@i.945c. ;  universal  and  sheared 
plates,  1.645c.  up,  according  to  width. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co.  has  placed  orders  for  delivery  of  179,- 
000  tons  of  steel  rails  in  1906,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $5,000,000.  This  is  an  increase 
of  40,000  tons,  or  $1,500,000  over  orders 
placed  for  delivery  this  year.  They  were 
distributed  among  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  the  Pennsylv^iia  Steel  Co., 
the  Cambria  Iron  Co.,  and  the  Lackawan¬ 
na  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  No  change  in  stan¬ 
dard  sections.  Light  rails  are  in  demand 
and  higher,  prices  ranging  from  $22.50 
for  35*lb.,  up  to  $27.50  for  12-lb.  rails. 

Old  Material. — Demand  is  active,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  low-phosphorus  scrap,  while 
the  whole  market  has  a  firmer  tone,  owing 
'to  heavier  demands  for  rolling-mill  scrap, 
particularly  in  the  West.  Relaying  rails 
are  also  in  better  demand.  Prices  are 
strong.  No.  i  railroad  wrought  brings 
around  $i7@$i8;  No.  i  yard  wrought, 
$I5.50@$i6;  machinery  cast,  $I3.50@$I4. 
There  is  demand  for  heavy  steel  melting 
scrap,  and  sales  are  made  at  $I3@$I3.50. 
These  prices  are  on  cars,  Jersey  City,  or 
other  terminal  delivery. 


Birtningham.  Sept.  ii. 

The  Alabama  furnacemen  are  looking 
for  a  decidedly  stronger  feeling  in  the 
market  before  the  expiration  of  this 
month.  During  the  past  week  there  was 
a  little  better  demand  for  the  lower  grades 
of  iron,  while  the  inquiry  for  other  grades 
was  decidedly  more  active  than  it  has 
been  for  a  month.  The  sales  have  aggre¬ 
gated  well  so  far  this  month  and  the  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  steady.  The  production 
has  been  holding  up  well  considering  that 
there  is  a  little  uncertainty  in  the  supplies 
of  raw  material.  No  other  furnace  was 
placed  in  operation  during  the  past  week, 
but  one  will  be  blown  in  before  the  middle 
of  next  week,  another  Bessemer  furnace 
belonging  to  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & 
Railroad  Co.  The  coke  situation  in  this 
State  is  far  from  being  as  satisfactory  as 
the  iron  manufacturers  would  like  to  see 
it,  while  the  supplies  of  ore  and  limestone 
could  be  steadier. 

The  quotations  are  firmly  established  on 
a  basis  of  $12  per  ton  for  No.  2  foundry. 
During  the  week  some  concessions  were 
made  for  the  lower  grades,  but  the  pur¬ 
chasing  has  even  regulated  gray  forge  and 
No.  4  foundry.  The  buying  for  the  last 
quarter  has  started  in,  but  not  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale.  There  are  positively  no 
doubts  but  that  the  entire  make  for  the 
balance  of  the  year  in  this  section  of  the 
country  will  be  in  strong  demand.  The 
furnaces  will  be  kept  in  full  blast.  One 
or  two  furnaces  lost  a  little  time  during 
the  past  week  because  of  an  uneven  supply 
of  raw  material,  but  the  general  output 
was  most  satisfactory.  The  home  con¬ 
sumption  is  still  heavy  and  all  indications 
are  that  there  will  be  need  for  much  iron 
before  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  Southern 
territory.  The  various  iron-using  indus¬ 
tries  in  this  district  have  many  orders  in 
hand  and  a  number  in  sight.  There  is  a 
happy  condition  noted  on  all  sides  with 
the  iron-using  concerns  in  the  Birmingham 
district. 

The  following  iron  quotations  are  given ; 
No.  I,  foundry,  $12.50;  No.  2,  foundry, 
$12;  No.  3,  foundry,  $11.50;  No.  4,  foun¬ 
dry,  $11;  gray  forge,  $10.50;  No.  i,  soft, 
$12.50;  No.  2,  soft,  $12.  If  any  conces¬ 
sions  are  being  made  on  these  prices  this 
week,  no  admissions  can  be  secured. 

The  steel  situation  remains  unchanged. 
The  big  plant  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron 
&  Railroad  Co.  at  Ensley  is  in  full  blast 
and  the  production  is  healthy.  The  two 
furnaces  out  of  blast  on  the  basic  iron  is 
not  disturbing  the  steel  production.  The 
steel  rail  being  manufactured  is  being 
delivered  as  rapidly  as  it  is  being  turned 
out,  the  railroads  which  placed  orders  at 
this  plant  demanding  delivery  as  promptly 
as  possible.  The  orders  on  hand  will 
require  a  steady  delivery  for  the  balance 
of  the  present  year  and  at  least  eight 
months  in  next  year.  In  -finished  steel 
products,  such  as  rod,  wire  and  nails, 
from  one  plant,  plows  from  another,  beams 


and  other  shapes  from  the  Bessemer,  Ala., 
rolling  mills,  there  is  a  strong  demand  and 
no  cessation  of  work  is  reported.  Labor 
is  very  scarce  around  the  iron  and  steel 
plants  yet,  with  no  relief  in  sight. 

The  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co., 
who  have  a  plant  at  Anniston,  Ala.,  will 
build  a  malleable  cast-iron  foundry  plant 
to  cost  no  less  than  $50,000.  The  foundry 
attached  to  the  Anniston  plant  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  several  years  since.  The 
new  plant  will  be  erected  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible.  When  in  operation  it  will  give 
employment  to  150  men. 

The  Coosa  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  which 
concern  is  an  offspring  of  the  Alabama 
Consolidated  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  and  has  a 
soil-pipe  factory  at  Gadsden,  Ala.,  has 
already  been  forced  to  turn  down  orders. 
The  concern  is  not  in  the  combination. 
When  fully  completed  the  plant  will  have 
a  capacity  of  50  tons  of  pipe  a  day.  Good 
prices  obtain  for  the  product  and  the 
future  prospects  are  very  bright. 

Charcoal  iron  is  dull.  Rumors  prevail 
that  the  Shelby  Iron  Co.  will  use  one  of 
their  furnaces  in  the  future  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  coke  iron  altogether. 


Chicago.  Sept.  ii. 

For  the  iron  trade  in  general,  the  last 
week  has  been  extraordinarily  active. 
Sales  of  railroad  materials  have  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  heavy,  particularly  of  rails.  The 
pig-iron  market  has  had  probably  the  best 
week  since  the  beginning  of  summer.  All 
things  considered,  it  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  trade  that  the  prophesied 
September  activity  has  come  in  earnest, 
and  the  outlook  is  believed  to  be  for  a 
continued  strong  and  active  market. 

Many  of  the  sales  now  being  made  are 
for  a  short  term  between  orders  and  de¬ 
liveries,  buyers  being  disinclined  to  en¬ 
gage  iron  far  ahead.  The  situation  in 
this  respect,  however,  is  changing  with 
the  stiffening  of  the  market  to  more  long¬ 
term  orders,  and  the  change  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  pronounced  soon. 

Southern  is  in  relatively  light  demand, 
nearly  all  the  large  orders  going  to  North¬ 
ern  furnaces.  The  cause  for  this  is  un¬ 
known  to  agents,  and  rests  with  the  buy¬ 
ers.  The  transportation  question  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it,  or  the  belief 
that  Northern  is  preferable  for  certain 
purposes.  During  midsummer  Southern 
was  comparatively  active,  and  two  or 
three  weeks  ago  was  reported  scarce  in 
the  higher  grades.  There  is  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  Lake  Superior  charcoal  at  $I7@ 

$17.50. 

Prices  probably  will  advance  this  week 
over  the  present  quotations  of  $12,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  for  Southern  ($15.65,  Chicago), 
and  $16.50  for  Northern  No.  2. 

Coke  is  stronger ;  the  demand  is  greater, 
and  there  is  no  surplus  on  track.  Con- 
nellsville  72-hour  brings  about  $5. 
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Cleveland.  Sept.  12. 

Iron  Ore. — August  ore  shipments  were 
4,996,930  tons,  as  compared  with  4,001,534 
for  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago. 
The  total  to  Sept,  i  was  21,035,604,  com¬ 
pared  with  9,615,966  for  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago.  At  the  same  speed  of 
movement  during  the  remaining  months 
of  the  year,  as  was  seen  last  year,  the  total 
for  the  season  would  be  32,500,000  tons. 
This  will  probably  be  slackened  by  storms, 
which  are  beginning  to  appear  on  the 
lakes.  Rates  of  carriage  are  unchanged  at 
75c.  from  the  head  of  the  lakes,  70c.  from 
Marquette  and  60c.  from  Escanaba. 

Pig  Iron. — Buying  of  foundry  iron  is 
light,  with  prices  steady  at  $14.50  in  the 
Valley  for  No.  2,  most  all  of  the  low- 
priced  material  having  been  sold.  Both 
buyers  and  furnaces  are  comfortable.  The 
bessemer  trade  is  stronger  on  prospects  of 
heavier  buying  toward  the  end  of  the 
month.  Basic  is  in  good  demand,  with 
some  good  sales,  and  malleable  is  strong. 
The  price  holds  at  $14.50  in  the  Valleys. 

Finished  Material. — Sheets  are  weak  be¬ 
cause  there  is  an  overproduction.  Mills 
are  not  taking  long-time  contracts,  but 
are  selling  for  quick  shipment  at  a  range 
of  $2  to  $5  under  the  association  price. 
Stock  prices  are  unchanged.  Structural 
is  in  such  strong  demand  that  the  larger 
mills  are  buying  back  from  the  jobbers 
the  material  shipped  on  contract  at  the 
jobbers’  prices.  This  is  lessening  the  sup¬ 
ply  to  the  local  contractors.  Rail  tonnage 
is  increasing  with  the  revival  of  some  old 
transactions  which  were  held  up  by  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties.  Within  a  short  time 
Cleveland  will  demand  rail  tonnage  suffi¬ 
cient  to  lay  over  200  miles  of  track.  Bar 
iron  mills  are  mostly  sold  up.  Some 
mills  are  still  selling  at  1.65c.  to  1.70c.  at 
the  mill.  Billets  are  in  short  supply,  with 
a  good  demand ;  bring  $26  to  $27  at  the 
mill,  Pittsburg. 


Philadelphia.  Sept.  13. 

Pig  Iron. — Some  unexpected  interest 
has  been  manfested  during  the  past  few 
days  in  the  pig-iron  outlook  by  reason  of 
very  heavy  purchases  made  in  other  mar¬ 
kets.  The  number  of  inquiries  which 
have  been  received  within  a  few  days 
have  been  something  of  a  surprise,  many 
of  them  coming  from  New  England. 
Quite  a  number  of  inquiries  have  been 
received  from  makers  of  stoves,  from 
managers  of  engineering  plants,  and  not 
a  few  have  come  from  rolling-mill  people, 
all  of  whom,  while  not  out  of  iron  by 
any  means,  are  showing  a  disposition  to 
extend  contracts  in  such  cases  where  op¬ 
tion  is  permitted  and  in  other  cases  where 
no  options  were  granted.  The  undertone 
of  the  market  is  decidedly  stronger  be¬ 
cause  of  possibly  higher  prices  in  both 
coal  and  coke.  The  smaller  foundry  peo¬ 
ple  are  also  buying  this  week,  several  of 
them  for  early  delivery.  Low  phosphorus 
iron  has  been  taken  by  four  or  five  buyers 


and  the  outside  price  was  readily  paid. 
The  information  received  today  is  that 
before  the  close  of  the  week  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  will  be  booked  and  that 
the  present  tendency  will  lead  to  higher 
prices,  especially,  for  delivery  within  30 
or  60  days.  Quotations  may  be  given  at 
$17.50  for  No.  iX  foundry;  $16.50  for 
No.  2X;  $16  for  No.  2  plain;  $15  for  gray 
forge;  $21  for  low  phosphorus,  and  $16 
for  Southern  No.  2  by  rail. 

Steel  Billets. — The  tone  of  the  billet 
market  has  improved  by  reason  of  the 
placing  of  a  number  of  large  orders  on  a 
basis  of  $27.25  for  open-hearth. 

Sheet  Iron. — The  larger  buyers,  who 
made  some  motions  early  in  the  month 
that  looked  as  if  they  were  going  to  place 
large  orders,  are  still  hanging  around  with¬ 
out  any  reason  being  assigned  for  the  ap¬ 
parent  delay.  The  storekeepers  say  they 
are  doing  a  good  retail  business,  and  that 
it  is  improving  every  day.  The  mill  situa¬ 
tion  is  satisfactory. 

Plate  Iron. — The  pressure  for  iron  and 
steel  plate  is  crowding  the  capacity  of  the 
mills  and  a  great  deal  of  new  business 
has  just  loomed  in  sight,  nearly  all  of 
which  comes  from  car  builders  who  are 
practically  monopolizing  the  market  at 
present.  The  demand  for  small  lots  is 
also  better  and  builders  who  are  wanting 
lots  ranging  from  50  to  100  tons  or  more 
for  early  winter  delivery  are  making  them¬ 
selves  safe  by  placing  their  orders  now. 
Sheared  plates  have  advanced  above  the 
official  price  and  large  orders  are  being 
placed.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  place  a 
plate  order  at  this  time  for  delivery  ex¬ 
cepting  at  terms  prescribed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Structural  Material. — The  pressure  for 
structural  material  is  becoming  desperate. 
Higher  prices  in  raw  material  are  likely 
to  lead  to  an  advance  in  shapes  and  some 
of  our  larger  Pennsylvania  concerns  have 
already  taken  steps  to  secure  supplies 
from  abroad.  It  will  soon  be  a  question 
whether  the  legitirnate  requirements  can 
be  covered  in  time  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  customers. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co.  is  credited  with  having  placed  an  or¬ 
der  this  week  for  179,000  tons  of  steel 
rails,  nearly  all  of  which  will  replace  worn 
rails.  The  order  has  gone  to  the  Mary¬ 
land  Steel  Co.,  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Car¬ 
negie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co.  and 
the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  The  Reading 
Co.  has  ordered  15,000  tons,  the  Tide¬ 
water  10,000,  Northwestern  70,000,  Bur¬ 
lington  50,000,  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
15,000.  Representatives  of  steel  mills  here 
say  that  they  will  enter  the  new  year  with 
a  volume  of  business  in  excess  of  one 
million  tons. 

Pittsburg.  Sept.  12. 

An  extraordinary  demand  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  several  important  steel  lines,  and 


there  is  a  decided  strengthening  in  pig 
iron.  New  business  is  being  booked  daily 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  high' 
er  prices  for  future  delivery,  some  heavy 
orders  having  been  taken  for  1906.  In 
pig  iron  the  market  is  much  firmer  than 
a  week  ago,  and  it  is  impossible  to  buy 
bessemer  or  basic  iron  at  less  than  $15, 
Valley  furnaces,  or  $15.85,  Pittsburg. 
Higher  prices  are  expected  to  rule  before 
the  end  of  the  year  and  furnaces  do  not 
seem  anxious  to  sell  ahead.  The  United 
Sfates  Steel  Corporation  is  figuring  on 
buying  from  30,000  to  40,000  tons  of  bes¬ 
semer  iron  for  delivery  the  last  of  this 
month  and  early  in  October,  and  will  be 
forced  to  pay  $15,  the  minimum  price,  for 
it.  The  Cambria  Steel  Co.  also  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  place  an  order  for  a  large  ton¬ 
nage  within  the  next  few  days.  The  steel 
corporation  was  forced  to  blow  out  one  of 
the  Carrie  and  one  of  the  Duquesne  fur¬ 
naces  for  repairs,  but  all  of  its  other  fur¬ 
naces  have  been  ordered  to  blast,  including 
the  Columbus  and  Zanesville  furnaces. 
The  iron  from  these  furnaces  will  be  used 
at  the  Columbus  steel  plant,  which  will 
be  put  in  operation  this  week  or  early  in 
the  coming  week  on  sheet  and  tin-plate 
bars.  This  plant  is  operated  by  the  Came' 
gie  Steel  Co.,  which  is  now  entirely  out 
of  the  steel  market  for  this  year.  The 
bars  are  for  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin 
Plate  Co.,  which  is  adding  idle  mills  to  the 
active  list,  and  the  union  mills  that  are 
running  are  consuming  more  bars  than 
heretofore  on  account  of  the  removal  of 
the  limit  of  output  from  the  scale  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association.  It  is  reported 
that  mills  that  were  restricted  to  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  about  5.500  lb.  to  a  turn  are 
now  making  from  7,000  to  7>500  lb.  each 
turn.  The  sheet-mill  production  also  has 
greatly  increased  and  the  steel  plants  of 
the  corporation  are  being  heavily  taxed  to 
meet  the  requirements. 

Orders  for"  steel  rails  have  been  placed 
so  rapidly  within  the  past  two  weeks 
that  it  has  been  almost  impossible,  to  keep 
a  record  of  them.  It  is  estimated  today 
that  fully  1,000,000  tons  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  for  delivery  next  year  and  a 
number  of  orders  placed  for  delivery  in 
December  cannot  be  filled,  but  must  be 
added  to  next  year’s  tonnage.  The  steel- 
rail  business  for  1906  promises  to  be 
enormous.  The  latest  order  came  today 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  and 
calls  for  179,000  tons.  According  to  an¬ 
nouncements  made  so  far  the  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  has  booked  300,000  tons,  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  250,000  tons,  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  150,000  tons,  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  150.- 
000  tons  and  some  contracts  have  been 
made  with  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Repub¬ 
lic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Co.  and  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co. 
Steel  plates  are  another  decidedly  strong 
line.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  has 
contracted  for  more  steel  cars  than  was 
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indicated  in  last  week's  report.  It  has 
closed  for  17.000  cars  and  is  figuring  on 
about  13,000  more,  j  which  will  put  the 
number  of  cars  for  that  road  alone  is  30,- 


Heavy  Chemicals  and  Minerals. 

New  York,  Sept.  13. 
(For  other  prices  of  chemicals  and  minerals. 


000,  and  these  will  require  about  300,000  ••»!»*»  >•>»;>  o«  P«e«01  .  , 

tons  of  plates.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ^he  market  for  heavy  ehemteals  holds 
steel-car  building  companies  have  enough  "o  spectal  changes 

business  on  their  books  and  in  sight  to  f”'"  <<"•  Sdlphot.  wlt'ch  holds 


keep  the  plants  running  steadily  until  advanced  prices  as  _ 


These  exports  and  imports  cover  the  totals  at  all 
United  States  ports.  The  figures  are  furnished  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor. 


Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports,  N.Y, 

For  the  week  ending  Septembjr  9,  and  lor  ye  irs 
from  January  1. 


next  September.  More  vessels  are  being 
contracted  for,  which  will  add  to  the  busi- 


noted.  The  Louisiana  product  is  quoted 
at  $22.50  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Port- 


ness  o  fthe  plate  mills.  It  is  reported  here  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 

that  an  advance  in  the  price  of  plates  will 

be  ordered  this  week.  There  is  also  a  ^^'^5  or  t  antic  ports, 
heavv  demand  for  merchant  steel  bars  Pyfle  .continues  unchanged  at  IO@llc 
and  an  advance  in  price  is  expected  short-  P"  sulphur  for  lump  ore,  with 

Iv.  Iron  bars  are  quoted  at  1.70c.,  a<i<ih'onsl  for  breaking  to  furnace 

Youngstown,  or  1.7SC.,  Pittsburg,  which  ^-SSloc.  for  fines  f.  o.  b.  Atlantic 

is  more  than  $4  a  ton  higher  than  steel  P”':**'  domestic  pyrite  sells  at  lie.  per 


Gold. 

Silver. 

1  Exports. 

Imports,  j 

Exports,  j 

Imports. 

Week . 

1906 . 

1904 . 

1903 . 

1  $275  000 

38,280,843 
71  907,714 
'  32,194,707 

$89,472 

1,301,324 

8,705,896 

3,718,376 

I  $975,000' 
22,860,993 
26,915,457 
j  13,8.53,255 

$44,667 

2,505,491 

635,963 

1  1  689,717 

bars.  While  there  has  been  but  little 
business  in  structural  material  for  next 
year,  the  mills  will  be  unable  to  com¬ 
plete  all  the  orders  booked  for  this  year’s 
delivery  and  a  large  tonnage  will  be  car¬ 
ried  over.  Conditions  in  the  wire  and 
pipe  trade  continue  to  improve,  and  the 
demand  for  sheets  and  tin  plate  is  in¬ 
creasing.  The  leading  producer  expects 
to  have  all  of  its  mills  in  full  operation  by 


Exports  of  gold  for  the  week  were  to  the  West 
Indies ;  of  silver  to  Great  Britain.  Imports,  both 
of  gold  and  silver,  were  from  Mexico  and  the 
the  West  Indies. 


The  statement  of  the  New  York  banks 
— including  all  the  banks  represented  in 
the  Clearing  House — for  the  week  ending 
Sept.  9  gives  the  following  totals,  corn- 


unit  for  furnace  size,  and  loc.  for  fines  Sept.  9  gives  the  following  totals,  com- 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  The  market  is  parison  being  made  with  the  correspond- 
even,  with  no  stocks  accumulated.  ing  week  of  1904. 

Phosphate  companies  report  the  same  1904.  laoj. 

quotations,  with  firm  markets,  and  freights  Loansand  discounts. ...$1,117,242,600  $i,io«i,683,5o(v 

7  .  V  •  1  Deposits .  1,217.084,000  1,126,422,600 

nrmer  and  higher.  Circulation .  38, 980.700  63,702,4oo 

Siilnhate  of  Conner  has  become  some-  Specie.,..,,.,,,,,,......  271,264,900  207,472,400 

:5Uipnaie  01  copper  nas  necome  some  Legal tendeis .  80,609,600  78,714,600 

what  dearer,  and  a  fair  business  is  report-  -  - 

Total  reserve  .  $361,774,400  $286,187,000 

ed  for  forward  delivery.  Legal  requiremente....  304,271,000  281,3.55,650 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  quoted  (at  a  verj  Balance  surnius .  •47.603.400  ai.asi  .^so 


63,702,400 

207,472,400 

78,714,600 


Total  reserve  .  $361,774,400 

Legal  requirementB _  304,271,000 


$286,187,000 

281,3.55,650 


Oct.  2,  but  its  production  today  is  esti-  reduction  but)  on  a  firm  market, 

mated  to  be  equal  to  busy  periods  when  prices. 

all  the  mills  were  running  but  when  the  Acids, 
output  in  the  union  mills  was  restricted 

by  the  rules  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa-  .  " 

hon.  The  Pope  Tin  Plate  Co.,  the  larg-  48$ .  ||  .06 

est  independent  producer,  started  its  ^tn'e  aeVa.  Voo  lb  V  . .  $4*76 

plant  at  Steubenville  yesterday  after  an  ^|ioo  lb’.....  6.6O 

idleness  of  over  three  months.  Oxalic  acid, SK’l’b:::.  :.. :s5  00® 

r,.  r  T-  11  w  t  •  •  Sulphuric  acid,  60°,  bulk,  ton . 13.60|S)14.60 

Pig  Iron. — Fully  20,000  tons  of  pig  iron  60°,  100  lb.  in  oarb  ^  • . .  1.06 

were  sold  during  the  week  at  higher  iw^.^carboys..^*  oo®20  w 

prices  than  have  prevailed  for  some  time.  (CopJTr' sSlEh^e),’ ’cardoad^^’*^ 

Sales  of  bessemer  iron  have  not  been 

large,  but  the  minimum  price  is  firm  at  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  poi  100  lu .  3.10®  3.16 

$15,  Valley  furnaces.  A  lot  of  5,000  tons  phosphates.  -  F.  o.  b.  GLBrtLn 
of  basic  iron  was  sold  at  $11;.  Valiev,  and  Europe. 


Balance  surplus .  $47,603,400  $4,831,3.50 

Changes  for  the  week  this  year  were 
decreases  of  $10,559,100  in  loans,  $62,792,- 
500  in  specie,  $1,784,900  in  legal  tenders, 
$81,661,400  in  deposits  and  $42,672,050  in 
surplus  reserve;  an  increase  of  $14,721,700 
in  circulation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  specie 
holdings  of  the  leading  banks  of  the 
world.  The  amounts  are  reduced  to 
dollars : 

Gold.  silver. 

N  ->w  York  Associated . $207,472,400  . 

England .  178,469,115  . 

France . 600,863,660  $221,668,4a5 


$15,  Valley  furnaces.  A  lot  of  5,000  tons  phosphates.  -  F.  o.  b.  Gt’Erttiin 
of  basic  iron  was  sold  at  $15,  Valley,  and _ or  Europe. 

about  10,000  tons  of  gray  forge  sold  at  ♦Fla.,  hard  rock . $7.26®7.60  $io.67®ii.86 

,  «t,  t  d-v  T)  **  land  pebble . 3.76®4.00  7.70®  8.40 


prices  ranging  from  $I4-5Q  to  $1475,  Pitts-  tTenn..  78®80$i . 4.36®4.40  io.27®io.67  «ubbib .  ooooiw.uuu 

burg.  Foundry,  iron  has  firmed  up  con-  15%’.'.'."'..  "  ’  !!!!  !!!!!!!’.!!!!  ^“***^“ .  2.11,955,000 

siderably,  and  a  few  small  sales  have  been  .  _  •, . o  . 

made  at  $15.35,  Pittsburg,  which  is  now  river  rock . 3.50®3.76  6.33®  6.6I 

DOD,  6,  Algertan.  63®70J4 .  7.04®  7.71 

regarded  as  the  minimum  rate.  68®63^ .  .  6.16®  6.6O 

Tunis  (Gafsaj .  64)0®  6.68 

Steel. — There  is  a  continued  scarcity  of  Christina|8  isle .  13.%®14.11 

Osean  Isle .  13.60®14.46 

bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets  which  are  Somme,  Fr. .  11.39 

U..1.1  ..4.  C/C  ..  4^.,  ’F.  o.  b.  Florida  or  Georgia  ports.  tF.  o.  b.  Mt. 

held  at  premiums  of  from  $4  to  $6  a  ton  pieasant.  tOn  vessel  Ashley  Blver,  8.  C. 

above  the  pool  price  of  $21.  It  is  ini-  _ 


Germany .  .  174,696,000 

Spain .  74,616,000 

Netherland  .  32,999,000 

Belgium .  16.060,000 

Italy . .  122,755,000 

Bussla .  566  835,000 


58,230,000 

113,195,000 

30.766.600 
8,026,000 

16.343.600 
27,740,000 
6S.096.000 


68®72% . 3.00®3.26 

tSo.  Car.  land  rock .  3.76®4.00 

river  rock . 3.60^.76 

Algerian,  63®709i . 

68®63J^ . 

Tunis  (Gafsa) . 

Christmas  Isle .  . 


6.33®  6.61 
7.04®  7.71 
6.15®  6.60 
64)0®  6.68 
13.28®14.11 


possible  to  quote  sheet  bars,  as  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  regular  source  of  supply. 

Plates  are  still  quoted  at  1.60c.,  but  an 
advance  is  expected  shortly.  Merchant 
steel  bars  are  firm  at  1.50c. 

At  all 

Sheets. — The  market  is  firmer  and  an  - 

improvement  in  prices  is  noted.  Conces-  Metal, 
sions  have  been  withdrawn  and  black 
sheets  are  quoted  at  2.35c.  and  galvanized  gj'p  “ 
at  3-35@340c.  for  No.  28  gauge.  _ 

Exc  I- 

Ferro-Manganese. — There  is  a  good  de- 
mand  for  80%  domestic  and  $49.50@$50  a  _ 
ton  is  quoted.  ^ 


Metal  Market. 

New  York,  Sept.  7. 

Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports. 

At  all  United  Statee  Porte  In  July  and  Year. 


1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

|1,08S,S49 

•,925,418 

$1,156,106 

4,948,949 

$89,682,642 

66,689,144 

$40,986,695 

21,668,402 

I.  t7,M2,16» 

I.  $3, 188,844 

S.tl8,8ll,4»8 

Btl«,433,«93 

4,684,614 

1,881,017 

4,281,884 

1,947,878 

80,902,218 

16,166,617 

29,862,650 

18,121,296 

E.  t3,163,4»; 

E.  tl, 888, 411 

B.tI6,14t,S»8 

•11,341,134 

The  returns  of  the  Associated  Banks  of 
New  York  are  of  date  Sept.  9,  and  the 
others  Sept.  8.  The  foreign  bank  state¬ 
ments  are  from  the  Commercial  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Chronicle,  of  New  York. 

Shipments  of  silver  from  London  to  the 
East  for  the  year  up  to  Aug.  24  are  re¬ 
ported  by  Messrs.  Pixley  &  Abell,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1904.  1906.  Changes. 

India . £7,178,688  £4,243,371  D. £2,936,317 

China .  372,722  753,841  I.  381,119 

Straits .  68,103  2,800  D.  56,303 

Totals . £7,.509,413  £6,000,012  D. £2,498,795 

The  silver  market  continues  steady  on 
Russian  and  Indian  demand.  Spot  silver 
is  scarce  in  London.  The  decline  in  the 
market  on  the  prospects  of  peace  between 
Japan  and  Russia,  which  it  was  feared 
would  restrict  the  Eastern  demand,  has 
now  been  entirely  regained. 
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a: 

Sterling 

Exchange. 

Silver.  1 

a 

X 

Sterling 

Exchange. 

Sliver. 

M 

s 

London, 

Pence. 

New  York. 
Cents. 

London, 

Pence. 

7 

H 

9 

1.86! 

1.86) 

4.85', 

62 

eii 

28b' 

28i 

28i 

11 

12 

13 

4.85} 

4.85 

4.85 

62 

62 

62 

28| 

28| 

Kew  Tork  quotations  are  tor  fine  silver,  per  ounce 
Troy.  London  prices  are  tor  sterling  silver,  .926  fine 


Prices  of  Foreign  Coins. 


Bid.  Asked. 

Mexican  dollars .  <0.47  $0.49 

Peruvian  soles  and  Chilean  peson  ,  .43  .45 

Victoria  sovereigns .  4.86i  4.87i 

Twenty  trancs .  3.87  3.90 

Spanish  26  pesetas . .  4.78  4.82 


Other  Metals. 


Daily  Prices  ot  Metals  in  New  York. 


Copper. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Spelter. 

c 

£ 

© 

X 

Lake, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Electrolytic, 
Cts.  per  lb. 

London, 

£  per  ton. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

£ 

u 

K 

m 

0 

New  York, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

St.  Louis, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

- 

15?i 

®16 

15’i 

S)16 

68’i 

32 ‘4 

4.85 

6.85 
05. 9U 

6.70 

05.75 

H 

15 ’4 
®16 

15?4 

r®i6 

68’, 

32 

4.85 

6.8.5 

05.99 

5.70 

05.75 

155-4 

1S)16 

15’4' 

®16 

32 

4.85 

5.85 

05.90 

6.70 

0->.75 

11 

15’,' 

r5)16 

l-l’. 

^16 

69’,' 

32 

4.85 

6.85 

05.90 

5.70 

05.75 

12 

15\ 

(S)16 

15'. 

®16 

69’, 

32 

4.86 

6.85 

5.70 

05.76 

13 

15«4 
'  ®16 

15’, 

®16 

!  69 

32  >, 

4.85 

5.8.'> 
05. IH) 

6.70 

(2)5.76 

London  quotations  are  per  long  ton  (2,240  lb.) 
standard  copper,  which  is  now  the  equivalent  ot  the 
tormer  g.  m.  b's.  The  New  York  quotations  tor 
electrolytic  copper  are  tor  cakes,  Ingots  or  wlrebars. 


Typographical  errors  in  oiir  issue  of 
Sept.  9  caused  us  to  quote  spelter  at  New 
York,  Sept  1-6,  at  4.75@4.85,  and  at  St. 
Louis  at  4.6o@4.7o,  when  the  prices 
should  have  been  5.7S@S.85  and  5.60(^5.70, 
respectively.  By  a  similar  error  the  price 
of  copper  on  Aug.  3^.  was  stated  at  i6@. 
16c.,  instead  of  i6(@i6j4,  which  k  should 
have  been.  The  error, although  unfor¬ 
tunate,  were  of  course,  quite  obvious,  the 
correct  figures  being  given  in  the  market 
reviews. 

Copper. — The  market  has  been  very 
quiet,  and  we  hear  of  few  transactions. 
There  continues  to  be  considerable  talk 
of  re-sales  of  copper  by  the  Chinese,  but 
we  do  not  learn  of  any  more  of  such  sales 
having  actually  been  made.  Manufacturers 
are  very  busy,  but  temporarily  are  not  in 
the  market  for  copper.  They  seem  to  re¬ 
gard  the  situation  as  somewhat  uncertain. 
Producers,  generally,  are  not  pressing 
copper  for  sale,  owing  to  the  heavy  or¬ 
ders  which  they  have  on  their  books.  The 
market,  therefore,  continues  to  be  quite 
nominal.  On  transactions  that  have  taken 
place  slightly  lower  prices  were  accepted. 


and  we  quote  Lake  and  -  electrolytic  in 
ingots,  cakes  and  wirebars  at  I5^(gi6c., 
cathodes  at  i5H@i5?4c.,  and  casting 
copper  at  I5^@i554c. 

The  London  market  declined  the  end 
of  last  week  to  £68  7s.  6d.  Early  this  week 
it  reacted  to  £69  12s.  6d.,  but  at  the  close 
it  has  again  declined  to  £69  for  spot,  £68 
17s.  6d.  for  three  months. 

Refined  and  manufactured  sorts  we 
quote  as  follows :  English  tough,  £71  los. 
(@£72 ;  best  selected,  £73(§£73  los. ;  strong* 
sheets,  £82 ;  India  sheets,  £77 ;  yellow 
metal,  654d. 

Tin. — The  market  for  tin  has  been 
rather  weak.  In  London  the  price  touched 
£145  17s.  6d.  the  end  of  last  week,  reacted 
early  this  week  to  £147  7s.  6d.,  and  closes 
at  £146  2s.  6d.  for  spot,  £145  los.  for  three 
months. 

The  local  market  has  closely  followed 
the  fluctuations  abroad  and  closes  at  32^^ 
(S32^^c. 

Lead. — The  market  is  quite  unchanged, 
and  a  good  business  is  doing  at  last  prices, 
which  are  4.85c.  New  York,  4.77J4C.  St. 
Louis. 

The  London  market  has  receded  some¬ 
what,  and  closes  nominal  at  £13  17s.  6d. 
for  Spanish  lead,  £14  for  English  lead. 

St.  Louis  Lead  Market. — The  John 
Wahl  Commission  Co.  wires  us  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Lead  is  quiet,  but  steady.  Nominally 
4-7754  for  both  desilverized  and  Missouri. 

Spelter. — The  market  is  quite  firm. 
Consumption  is  very  good,  and  a  fair 
business  is  reported.  The  smelters  have 
advanced  their  prices,  and  we  quote  5.85 
(®5.90c.  New  York,  and  5.70@S.7Sc.  St. 
Louis. 

The  London  market  continues  active, 
and  at  the  close  good  ordinaries  are 
quoted  at  £26,  specials  at  £26  5s. 

The  Lanyon  Zinc  Co.  has  just  made  a 
contract  with  the  Blake  Mining  &  Milling 
Co.  for  the  exclusive  right  to  the  Blake 
electrostatic  separator;  The  Blake  separa¬ 
tor  has  been  very  successful  in  the  treat- 
mfent  of  the  mixed  ores  of  the  West.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  policy  of  its  new  owner 
to  extend  the  use  of  the  machine,  but 
with  provisions  to  secure  its  own  supply 
of  zinc  ore. 

Zinc  Sheets. — Sheet  zinc  is  quoted  at 
$7.50  per  100  lb.  (less  discount  of  8%), 
f.  o.  b.  cars  Lasalle  and  Peru,  in  6oo-lb. 
casks,  for  gauges  No.  9  to  22,  both  in¬ 
clusive,  widths  from  32  to  60  in.,  both 
inclusive,  and  lengths  from  84  to  96  in., 
both  inclusive.  The  freight  rate  to  New 
York  is  27.5c.  per  100  lb.  The  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  base  price  for  sheet  zinc  since 
January  i,  1905,  have  been  as  follows: 
December  30,  1904,  $7  25;  January  7,  1905, 
$7.50;  May  12,  $7.25;  June  i,  $7;  July  29, 
$7.25;  August  10,  $7.50.  The  demand  is 
reported  active,  and  there  is  prospect  of 
an  increase  in  the  price,  to  conform  with 
the  advance  in  the  price  for  spelter. 


St.  Louis  Spelter  Market.— The  John 
Wahl  Commission  Co.  wires  us  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Spelter  is  slowly  advancing.  Offer¬ 
ings  are  very  light.  All  indications  point 
to  higher  level.  Latest  sales  are  on  a 
basis  of  5.70. 

Antimony: — The  market  is  unchanged, 
prices  being  I2^@i3j4c-i  depending  on 
brands  and  deliveries. 

Nickel. — Quotations  for  large  lots.  New 
York  or  other  parallel  delivery,  are  40® 
47c.  per  lb.,  according  to  size  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  order.  For  small  quantities,  prices 
range  from  48  up  to  6oc.,  also  according 
to  size  of  order  and  deliveries. 

Exports  of  nickel,  nickel  oxide  and 
nickel  matte  from  the  United  States  for 
the  seven  months  ending  July  31  were 
2,880,655  lb.  in  1904,  and  6,214,949  lb.  in 
1905 ;  an  increase  of  3,334,294  lb.  this  year. 
Imports  of  nickel  ore  and  matte  were 
5,311  tons  in  1904,  and  7,965  tons  in  1905; 
an  increase  of  2,654  tons. 

Platinum. — Quotations  are  firm  at 
$20.50  per  oz.  Gas-engine  sparking  points 
vary  from  87c.  for  “A,”  to  $1.80  for  “B.” 

Platinum  in  manufactured  forms  is 
strong.  Messrs.  Eimer  &  Amend,  of  New 
York,  quote  for  different  forms  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Heavy  sheet  and  rod,  75c.  per 
gram ;  foil  and  wire,  80c. ;  crucibles  and 
dishes,  85c. ;  perforated  wire,  90c. ;  and 
cones  $i  per  gram. 

Imports  of  platinum  into  the  United 
States  for  the  seven  months  ending  July 
31  were  4,360  lb.  in  1904,  and  4,371  lb.  in 
1905;  an  increase  of  ii  lb.  this  year. 

Quicksilver. — The  market  is  steady.  The 
New  York  quotation  is  $40  per  flask  of 
75  lb.  for  large  orders,  and  $40.50(®$4T 
for  small  lots.  San  Francisco  prices  hold 
steady  at  $39  for  domestic  orders,  and 
$37-5o(®$38  for  export  business.  The  Lon¬ 
don  market  is  unchanged,  £7  2s.  6d.  being 
quoted  both  by  first  hands  and  jobbers. 

'  Exports  of  quicksilver  from  the  Lhiited 
States  for  the  seven  months  ending  July 
31  were  1,053,859  lb.  in  1964','  and  651,629 
lb.  in  1905 ;  a  decrease  of  462,230  lb.  this 
year. 

Minor  Metals. — For  minor  metals  and 
their  alloys,  wholesale  prices  are  f.  o.  b. 
works : 

Aluminum.  Per  Ib. 

No.  1,  90%  Ingots .  33@37e. 

No.  2,  99%  ingots .  31@34c. 

Rolled  Sheets .  4c.  up. 

Aluminum-Bronze .  20@23c. 

Nickel-alum .  33@39c. 

Bismuth .  $2.10 

Cadmium,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg .  77c 

Cbromium,  pure  (N.  Y.) .  80c. 

Copper,  red  oxide .  50c. 

Ferro-Molybdenum  (50%) .  95c. 

Ferro-Tltanlum  (20325%  N.  Y.)...  75c. 

Ferro-Chrom.  (74%) . 

Ferro-Tungsten  (37%) .  29c. 

Magnesium,  pure  (N.  Y.) .  |1.60 

Manganese  (98@99%  N.  Y.l .  76c. 

Manganese  Cu.  (30@70%  N.  Y.)...  40c. 

Molybdenum  (98@99%  N.  Y.) .  $1.76 

Tantalic  acid  (N.  Y.) .  50c. 

Thallium,  f.  o.  b.  Breslau,  Germany.  G5@70c. 

Phosphorus,  foreign .  46c. 

Phosphorus,  American .  70c. 

Tnngsten  (best),  pound  lots .  90c. 

Variations  in  prices  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  size  and  condition  of  orders. 
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Manganese  Alloys. — Prices  for  manga¬ 
nese  alloys  in  Germany  are  given  by  Paul 
Speier  as  below.  The  prices  are  for  or¬ 
ders  of  not  less  than  500  kg.,  delivered  in 
Bremen,  and  are  as  follows,  per  100  kilo¬ 
grams  : 

Marks 


Manganese  Copper,  No.  1,  30%  Mr .  266 

No.  2.  28%  Mn .  176 

No.  3,  20  to  26% .  166 

Manganese  Tin,  No.  1,  55%  Mu  ,  no  ir^.n .  366 


Missouri  Ore  Market. 

Sept.  9. 

The  highest  price  reported  paid  for 
zinc  ore  was  $51  per  ton,  and  the  assay 
basis  was  $45  to  $48  per  ton  of  60%  zinc. 
The  average  price  of  all  grades  of  ore  for 
the  week  was  $44.66  per  ton.  Prices  were 
generally  $2  per  ton' higher,  and  the  quiet 
buying  of  the  past  several  weeks  gave 
place  to  the  most  spirited  bidding  noted 
since  the  week  ending  August  12,  when 
the  high  price  was  $59  per  ton.  After 
that  week  buyers  practically  divided  the 
territory  and  prices  kept  dropping  until 
zinc  was  lowered  $10  per  ton. 

A  rumor  gained  currency  that  the  smelt- 
ermen  had  united  to  force  prices  to  a 
basis  of  $37  per  ton  of  60%  zinc.  All 
this  apparently  preconceived  arrangement 
faded  away  when  the  LaHarpe  Smelting 
Company  quietly  but  persistently  and  ac¬ 
tively  sent  its  buyers  out  the  latter  part 
of  last  week  for  zinc  ore,  not  stopping 
until  over  thirty  carloads  had  been  pur¬ 
chased.  Prices  were  so  quietly  advanced 
and  ore  secured  by  the  purchasing  agents, 
that  little  seemed  to  be  known  of  their 
actions  until  the  summing  up  of  the  ship¬ 
ment  was  made  last  Saturday  night.  This 
is  the  only  excuse  or  reason  possible  for 
the  general  advance  of  $2  per  ton  on 
practically  all  grades  purchased  this  week. 

Lead  prices  are  strong,  and  the  demand 
lies  principally  between  two  of  the  three 
local  smelters,  the  St.  Louis  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co.  being  entirely  out  of  the 
market. 

Following  are  the  shipments  of  zinc  and 
lead  from  the  various  camps  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  week  ending  today : 


Zinc,  lb. 

Lead.  lb. 

Valne. 

Joplin . 

2,756  140 

280.800 

972.980 

Oortomllo-Webb  Oity. 

1,989,730 

667  510 

61  440 

Dnenwec . 

879,430 

96,330 

22.380 

Galena-Empire . 

832.390 

106,720 

21  340 

Neck  City . 

739,030 

. 

18.480 

Anrnra . 

698,280 

10,190 

Carthage . 

368.180 

8.890 

Granby . 

362,82" 

41,000 

6.720 

Alba . 

261  060 

6.630 

Oronogo . 

250  1  0 

1,100 

6,010 

Proeperity . 

94.090 

118,670 

6800 

Cave  Springs . 

126A20 

. 

2, 720 

Batter  Springs . 

126.600 

2.530 

Central  City . 

106  600 

2,310 

Wentworth . 

102,270 

2,280 

Stott  City . 

83.20" 

. 

1,830 

Spnrgeon  . 

77,670 

1,710 

Beef  Branch . 

74  300 

4,790 

1,010 

Reeds  . . . ; . 

44,260 

970 

Sherwood  . 

32,410 

760 

Totals . 

9,804,520 

1,206,810 

9256  810 

36  weeks . 

.344  3'’9,890 

42.268.270 

98.939,645 

Zinc  Talne,  the  week,  92t8.880  :  36  wf  ekg,  (7,»97,3IO. 
Lead  value,  the  week,  937,930  :  36  weeki,  1,2>2,2J6. 

The  shipments  of  zinc  ore  in  the  first 
36  weeks  of  J904  amounted  to  355,324,680 
lb. ;  of  lead  ore,  to  44,985,120  lb. 


The  following  table  shows  the  average 
monthly  prices  of  zinc  and  lead  ores  in 
Joplin,  by  months: 


ZINC  OBE  AT  JOPLIN.  LEAD  ORE  AT  JOPLIN. 


Month. 

1904. 

1906. 

Month. 

1904. 

1905. 

Jan . 

33.33 

62.00 

Jan . 

56.56 

61  60 

IV  b . 

33.63 

162.77 

Feb . 

66.37 

57.62 

March . 

35.40 

47.40 

March . 

67.20 

67.20 

April . 

36.76 

42.88 

1  April . 

68.1  lO 

68.00 

M\y . 

34.87 

43.31 

!  May . 

67.77 

68.27 

June . 

32.93 

40.76 

!  June . 

66.60 

67.80 

July . 

33.37 

43.00 

July . 

63.00 

68.00 

AUgUht . 

37.55 

48  83  1  Augiit«t . 

.53.(K) 

58  00 

Wisconsin  Ore  Market. 


Sept.  9. 

There  has  been  quite  a  demand  for  lead 
the  past  week  and  prices  stiffened  up  ac¬ 
cordingly,  some  lots  selling  as  high  as  $29 
and  $30  per  thousand.  The  buyers  are 
only  offering  from  $47  to  $48  per  ton  for 
zinc  ore ;  several  of  the  producers  are 
holding  out  for  $50.  It  was  reported  lo¬ 
cally  that  the  Illinois  Zinc  Co.,  ore  buy¬ 
er,  is  to  establish  an  office  and  scales  at 
Platteville,  with  N.  H.  Snow  in  charge. 

Mining  Stocks. 

New  York.  Sept.  13. 

The  prices  for  mining  and  industrial 
stocks  during  the  last  week  have  been 
subject  to  a  good  deal  of  fluctuation.  On 
Sept.  6,  there  was  a  break  extending  prac¬ 
tically  all  through  the  list,  which  was 
followed  by  a  recovery,  then  by  a  droop¬ 
ing  tendency,  and  finally  by  a  feeling  of 
buoyancy,  due  chiefly  to  the  inauguration 
of  gold  imports,  which  have  begun  at  an 
unusual  rate  of  exchange  (4.85),  and  the 
practical  assurance  by  the  last  Govern¬ 
ment  reports  that  the  crops  this  year  will 
be  the  largest  on  record,  this  making  the 
continuance  of  good  business  as  much  of 
a  certainty  as  can  be  foreseen. 

The  situation  among  the  copper-mining 
shares  has  been  uncertain  because  of  doubt 
as  to  the  true  position  of  the  metal.  Re¬ 
ports  have  been  circulated  that  no  metal 
was  obtainable  at  less  than  17c.,  while 
other  reports  were  to  the  effect  that  trans¬ 
actions  had  been  made  below  i6c.  This 
variation  in  statement,  coupled  with  cer¬ 
tain  alarming  reports  from  a  Boston  oper¬ 
ator,  naturally  tended  to  create  a  feeling 
of  uncertainty.  The  price  for  copper 
shares  has  been,  however,  fairly  well  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  list,  and  more  con¬ 
fidence  is  now  being  displayed,  because 
of  the  conviction  that  the  price  of  copper, 
which  during  the  last  two  months  has  been 
extremely  speculative,  will  now  settle  in 
the  neighborhood  of  i6c.,  and  will  proba¬ 
bly  remain  close  to  that  level  during  the 
remainder  of  this  year.  At  that  price 
there  will  be  a  large  profit  for  all  of  the 
copper-mining  companies,  and.  the  market 
in  their  shares  should  improve,  because  of 
elimination  of  the  previous  uncertainty. 


Outside  of  the  copper  shares  and  the 
leading  industrial  stocks,  there  were  the 
usual  small  dealings  in  the  Comstocks 
and  in  the  Cripple  Creek  stocks,  which 
are  without  special  significance. 

Boston.  Sept.  12. 

Speculation  in  mining  shares  here  has 
been  very  interesting  the  past  week,  and 
the  market  for  them  has  moved  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  New  York  list.  There 
is  no  character  to  the  trading,  and 
outside  of  a  few  specialties  the  net 
changes  are  unimportant,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  a  week  back.  United  Copper 
acted  very  queerly  today,  advancing  to 
$37.  with  the  next  sale  at  $35 ;  from  this 
it  rallied  to  $36.75.  This  shows  the  danger 
of  a  stock  which  can  be  manipulated  so 
strenuously.  The  move  was  on  reports  of 
a  rich  strike  of  gold  and  silver  in  one  of 
the  mines  of  the  Lexington  group,  near 
Butte.  United  States  settled  $2.i2j4  to 
$32.6254.  but  is  now  up  to  $34.3754.  This 
company’s  new  smelter  at  the  Mammoth 
property  in  Shasta  county.  Cal.,  has  start¬ 
ed  up  and  is  soliciting  custom  ore.  The 
management  ej^ects  minimum  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  $750,000  per  annum  from  this 
smelter. 

Copper  Range  fell  to  $67,  ex-dividend, 
but  is  back  to  $68.75.  Allouez  fell  $2.75  to 
$30.50  last  Thursday,  which  was  the  day 
of  low  prices  all  around,  but  has  recovered 
the  loss.  Atlantic  also  slid  off  $1.75  to 
$20.1254,  recovering  most  of  the  loss,  and 
Centennial  fell  $1.6254  to  $23.50,  with  re¬ 
covery  to  $24.75.  Isle  Royale  slid  off  $1.50 
to  $19,  but  easily  recovered  to  $20.8754. 
Mohawk  fell  $3  to  $55,  but  closed  at  $56.50 
tonight.  Osceola  fell  $4  to  $97.50,  but  is 
back  to  $100.  Utah  has  lost  $1.25  to  $44.50 
on  light  trading.  North  Butte  has  been 
active  and  is  up  $3.50  to  $39.75,  ex-divi¬ 
dend.  August  net  earnings  are  reported 
as  $200,000.  Amalgamated  fell  $3.6254 
to  $79.6254,  but  rallied  to  $82.25  today. 
Bingham  fell  $1.75  to  $29.25,  but  is  very 
dull.  Franklin  fell  $i  to  $12.75,  Greene 
$i  to  $24,  Michigan  $1.1254  to  $12.6254, 
Old  Dominion  $1.25  to  $25.25,  Tecumseh 
$1.1254  to  $8.50,  and  Winona  $1.25  to 
$10.25,  but  all  record  substantial  recoveries 
from  the  low  prices. 

Colorado  Springs.  Sept.  8. 

The  market  for  the  past  week  has  shown 
no  interesting  features  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  El  Paso,  which  has  taken  a  sensa¬ 
tional  decline,  selling  as  low  as  85,  but 
recovering  to  94  on  today’s  market.  Most 
all  Cripple  Creek  stocks  in  the  mines  list 
fell  off  a  fraction  during  the  week. 

Elkton  has  shaded  from  4654  to  44, 
Findley  from  77  to  75,  Isabella  from  30 
to  29,  Gold  Sovereign  from  12  to  ioj4- 
Work  from  io54  to  954.  Acacia  made  a 
fractional  gain,  selling  today  for  ioj4- 
Portland  sold  on  today’s  market  for  2.25 

and  2.2254. 
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Salt  Lake  City.  Sept.  9. 

The  trading  done  during  the  week  on 
the  floor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stock  &  Mining 
exchange  was  confined  principally  to  Tintic 
stocks.  Lower  Mammoth  was  eagerly 
sought  on  the  strength  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  superintendent  that  develop¬ 
ments  on  the  1,500  level  indicated  that  con¬ 
nections  with  the  orebody  there  would 
soon  be  made.  Grand  Central,  Mammoth 
and  May  Day  also  received  considerable 
■  call.  The  directors  of  the  Daly  West 
company  have  posted  the  dividend  for  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year,  amounting  to 
$108,000.  New  York  Bonanza,  Wabash 
and  Little  Bell  were  in  some  demand. 
Silver  Shield,  of  Bingham,  also  found 
considerable  demand,  and  several  thousand 
shares  changed  hands.  The  total  sales  for 
the  week  aggregated  61,720  shares,  which 
brought  $23,878.13. 


Dividends. 


Company, 

Payable. 

Rate. 

Amonnt. 

Bnnker  Hill  A  Snllivan . l^ept.  4 

.50 

160,000 

Calumet  A  Arizona. 

2.00 

400,000 

Calnmet  A  Hecla.. . 

10.00 

1,000,000 

Con.  Merciir . 

. Sept.  16 

.021 

Copper  Range . 

100 

383,781 

Dail>-Weit . 

. Sept.  15 

.60 

108  000 

Federal  Ms.  A  Km.. 

. Sept.  15 

2.50 

1^5,000 

Federal  Mg.  A  Sm. 

pfd . Sept.  15 

1.75 

176,000 

Gen.  C-emical  pfd 

. Ott.  2 

1.60 

150,000 

Iron  Silver . 

.10 

50,000 

National  Lead,  pfd. 

1.75 

262,500 

North  Butte . 

0.50 

400,000 

Parrot,  copper . 

. Sept.  12 

0.60 

114,926 

Repub'ic  Iron  k  Steel,  pfd.  .Oct.  3 

1.75 

364.910 

Standard  Oil. . 

6.00 

5,820,000 

U.  S.  Reduction _ 

. Oct.  1 

.011 

90,000 

Wolverine . 

. Oct.  7 

600 

360,000 

•Monthly.  SBi-monthly.  tQuarterly.  tSemi- Annually. 


Assessments. 


Company. 

Delmq. 

Sale. 

Amt 

Amertiian . 

.  .Aug.  11 

Sept.  15 

0.002 

Alpha  Con  . 

..Sept.  5 

Sept.  26 

0.05 

Anaconda  Tunopah . 

.  .Sept.  23 

Oct.  14 

0.02 

Andea . 

. . .  Aug.  25 

Sept.  15 

C.IO 

Belt  her . 

. . .  Sept.  6 

Sept.  27 

0.10 

Bullion . 

.  .Sept.  14 

Oct.  6 

005 

Banker  Hill . 

...Sept.  27 

0.06 

Caledonia . 

. .  Sept.  6 

Sept.  28 

O.IO 

Con.  Cal.  A  Va . 

...Sept.  14 

Oct.  5 

0.25 

Edel . 

. . .  Sept.  '  8 

0.02 

Gould  A  CJurry . 

...Sept.  18 

Oct.  6 

010 

Grape  Vine  Canon . 

. . .Sept.  26 

0.02i 

Jenny  Lind . 

..  Aug.  28 

0.02 

Julia  Con . 

. . .  Ang.  15 

Sept.  4 

0.03 

May  Day . 

.  ..Ang.  16 

Sept.  7 

OO'iO 

Pot08i . 

...Sept.  5 

Oct.  18 

0.10 

Red  Slide . 

. . .Sept  26 

005 

Scorpion . 

.  ..Aug.  21 

Sept.  11 

002 

Sheba  Gold  and  Silver . 

. .  .Sept.  16 

Oct.  16 

002 

St.  Louis. 

Sept. 

12. 

High. 

Low. 

Adams . 

.40 

.26 

American  Nettie . 

.09 

.08 

Center  Creek . 

.  $2.2.5 

$1.60 

Central  Ceal  A  Cuke . 

.  6.5.00 

63.00 

“  “  "  pfd. 

.  80.00 

78.00 

Columbia . 

1.00 

.26 

Con.  Coal . 

.  30.00 

29.00 

Doe  Run . 

.  140.00 

137.00 

Granite  Bimetallic . 

.20 

.16 

St.  Joe . 

.  17.00 

16  60 

LONDON. 

(By  Cable.*)  Sept.  5. 

1  £  s.  d. 

Camp  Bird . . 

..  1  14  6 

Consolidated  Gold  Fields. 

..  7 

2  6 

De  Beers . 

..  18 

2  6 

Dolores . 

..  $7.25®  8.00 

7  17  6 

El  Oro . . 

1  12  0 

Eaperauza . 

...  416®426 

Modderfonteln . 

..'  9 

7  6 

Rand  Mines . 

..  9  12  6 

..  66 

0  0 

Simmer  and  Jack . 

..  1  14  6 

Stratton’s  Independence 

..1  0 

8  9 

Tomboy . 

..  1 

8  9 

•Furnished  by  Wm.  P.  Bonbright  A  Oo.,  New  York. 

STOCK  QUOTATIONS.  Monthly  Average  Prices  of  Metals. 


NEW  YORK.  Week  Sept.  12. 


Name  of  C<>iii|iaiiy. 

High 

Low 

Clg. 

sales 

*Aiuaigumuleii . 

82J 

793 

81 

348,-..  00 

Anaconda . 

113 

107* 

107  J 

3,476 

Arizona  Consolidated.. 

293 

295 

293 

200 

British  Col.  Copper . 

8J 

«i 

15,000 

Greene  Copper . 

26) 

24 

24) 

25,400 

Greene  Gold’. . 

4| 

4| 

8,046 

Mitchell . 

8 

6| 

73 

9,100 

Tennessee  Copper ..... 

313 

30* 

30* 

1,046 

Union  Copper . 

1| 

li 

l| 

11,600 

United  Copper . 

374 

32|, 

34) 

13,295 

United  Copper,  Pref _ 

77| 

76* 

76 

716 

White  Knob  pfd . 

l| 

l| 

1* 

260' 

NEW  YORK 

INDUSTRIALS. 

Am.  Smelting  A  Ret . 

127  H 

123 

126?i 

174,420 

Am.  Smelting  &  Ref.,  Pf 

VHih 

120*4 

122  4, 

8,050 

Am.  Sm.  Securities,  Pf  B 

98 

97^4 

97J4 

1,100 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron. .. 

44  H 

41 

42 

24,100 

National  Lead . 

47 

46^ 

46 

13,120 

National  Lead,  Pf . 

lOlii 

101*4 

101, *4 

324 

Pittsburg  Coal . 

137 

137 

137*4 

100 

Pittsburg  Coal,  pf . 

64H 

54 

64 

400 

Republic  I.  &  S . 

21 

20 

20  H 

600 

Republic  I.  &  8.,  Pf  .... 

90 

82 

89 

9,900 

Tehn.  Coal  &  Iron . 

87 

82*4 

8414 

43,980 

U.  S.  Red.  &  Ref . 

32 

31 

31 

1,000 

U.  8.  Red.  A  Ref.,  Pf.... 

73 

71 H 

71^* 

1,200 

U.  8.  Steel . 

36?a 

34 

36)4 

431  3.50 

U.  8.  Steel,  Pf . 

104>i 

101  ?4 

103 

248,185 

Bethlehem  steel . 

33 

30 

30 

600 

Bethlehem  Steel.  Pf _ 

88>4 

88 

88*., 

160 

Standard  Oil . 

626 

620 

624 

209 

BOSTON. 


Ailuuez . 

33)i 

30)4 

32)4 

2  695 

Amalgamated . 

82 

79)4 

80)4 

25,941 

Atlantic . 

21)4 

20)4 

21)4 

3,849 

Bingham . 

30*4 

29 

29)4 

1,645 

Boston  Consolidated...' 

7*4 

1 

7*4 

2,540 

Calumet  A  Hecla . 

650 

645 

647 

40 

§OentennlaI . 

26*4 

23)4 

24*4 

3,060 

Mercur . 

.62 

.60 

.62 

710 

Copper  Range . 

70)4 

67 

68 

6,376 

Daly-West . 

15*4 

H)4 

14)4 

830 

Franklin . 

13*4 

12 )» 

13 

1,455 

Granby . 

7)4 

6)4 

7)4 

3,483 

Green  Con.  Copjier . 

25), 

23*4 

24p, 

4,877 

Guanajuato . 

4)4 

4)4 

300 

Isle  Royale . 

‘20)4 

19 

19)4 

1,239 

IMass . 

8), 

7)4 

8)4 

1,186 

Michigan . 

13), 

12)4 

12)4 

1,400 

Mohawk . 

68 

55 

65 

2,686 

♦North  Butte . 

40)4 

36)4 

39K 

10,816 

Old  Dominion . 

26 '*4 

26,U 

25*4 

3,027 

•Osceola . j 

101 

97^ 

99)4 

1.350 

•Parrot . 

26), 

24 

23)4 

520 

Phoenix . ] 

1>4 

1 

1)4 

920 

Quincy . 

104 

101 

104 

40 

Rhode  Island . 

4)4 

4 

iV, 

1,980 

Santa  Fe . 

2)4 

2 

2 

300 

Shannon  . 

7)4 

7 

7 

2,395 

Tamarack . 

120 

116 

118 

31 

Tecumseh . 

9 

8)4 

8*4 

2,170 

United  Copper,  com ... . 

37)4 

33*4 

35 

7,060 

United  Copper,  Pf . 

77 

76)i 

76)4 

103 

Unlteii  States . 

34H 

32)4 

33)4 

7,480 

United  States  Coal  A  OH 

i  10)4 

10 

10 

596 

Utah . 

45), 

44 

44)4 

2,648 

tVlctorla . 

5.‘4 

4)4 

6)4 

565 

Winona . 

11 

10)4 

10)4 

520 

Wolverine . 

126 

124 

124)4 

203 

Wyand'itte . 

V54 

2 

2 

241 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Cambria  Steel . 

27)4 

26% 

27 

1,667 

Philadelphia  Co . 

46)4 

45% 

46% 

4,097 

Tonopah . 

14 

VS% 

13)4 

410 

PITTSBURG. 


Crucible  Steel . 

12)4 

12% 

1  12 

520 

Crucible  Steel,  Pref. . . 

..  64% 

63 

1  64 

321 

0.  Tonopah . 

..1  .32 

.30 

1  .32 

230 

Tonopah  Ext . 

..6.10 

6.93 

i6.05 

5,790 

COLORADO  SPRINGS. 


Name  of  Company. 

Flret 

High 

Low  1 

Clg. 

Elk  ton . 

42 

45 

42 

44 

El  Paso . 

91)4 

95% 

90% 

90)4 

Isabella . 

28% 

29 

28 

28 

Portland . 

222 

230 

215 

220 

Vindicator . 

80 

86  1 

75 

78 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Best  A  Belcher . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

Bullion . 

.31 

.37 

.30 

.37 

Caledonia . 

.38 

.38 

,  .37 

.37 

Confidence . 

.75 

.86 

.75 

.86 

Con.  Cal.  A  Va . 

1  10 

1.36 

1.06 

1.30 

Gould  A  Curry . 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Hale  A  Norcross . 

1.00 

1.16 

1.00 

1.15 

Mexican . 

I.IO 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

Occidental  Con . 

.87 

.87 

.87 

.87 

Ophlr . 

5.87)4 

6.00 

5.76 

6.76 

Savage . 

.44 

.52 

1  .44 

i 

.52 

*Ex-diyidend.  fist  Instalment  Paid, 

t  Assessment  Paid.  $  2d  Installment  Paid. 


SILVER. 


Month. 

New  York. 

London. 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

January . 

67.006 

60.690 

26.423 

27.930 

February . 

67.692 

61.023 

26.666 

28.047 

March'. . 

56.741 

68.041 

•26.164 

26.794 

April . 

54.202 

66.60li 

24.974 

26.108 

May . 

56.430 

67.832 

25.678 

26.664 

June . 

66.673 

68.428 

26.644 

26.910 

July . 

58.095 

68.91.'' 

26.760 

27.163 

August . 

67.806 

60.269 

26.591 

27.822 

September . 

57.120 

26.349 

October . 

57.923 

afi.TtW) 

November . 

58.453 

26,952 

December . 

60.563 

27.930 

Year . 

67.221 

26.399 

.  . 

The  New  York  prices  are  In  cents  per  fine 
ounce;  the  London  quotation  Is  In  pence  iier 
standard  ounce,  .925  fine. 


COPPER. 


NKW  YOBKt 

LONDON. 

Electrolytic. 

Lake. 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

Jan . 

12.410 

16  008 

12  663 

16  128 

67.600 

68.262 

Feb . 

12.063 

16.011 

12.246 

16.136 

66.600 

67.963 

March.. 

12.299 

16.126 

12.661 

16.260 

67.321 

68.174 

April.... 

12.923 

14.920 

13.120 

16.045 

68.247 

67.017 

May..  .. 

12.768 

14.627 

13.000 

14.820 

67.321 

64.876 

June  ... 

12.269 

14.673 

12.399 

14.813 

56.398 

66.881 

July ... 

12.380 

14.888 

12.606 

16.006 

67.266 

66.887 

Aug . 

12.343 

15.664 

12.468 

15.725 

66.962 

69.830 

12.495 

12.620 

57.645 

12.993 

13.118 

60.012 

14.284 

14.456 

65.065 

14.661 

14.849 

66.384 

12.823 

12.990 

58.587 

New  York  prices  are  In  cents  per  pound.  Elec¬ 
trolytic  quotations  are  for  cakes,  Ingots  or  wire 
bars.  The  London  prices  are  In  pounds  sterling, 
per.  long  ton  of  2,240  lb.,  standard  copper. 


TIN  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Month. 

1904. 

1906. 

Month. 

1904. 

1906. 

28.846 

29.325 

26.673 

31  760 

Feb . 

28.087 

29.262 

Au^st .... 

27.012 

32.866 

28.317 

29.623 

27.780 

28.132 

30.626 

28.596 

27.718 

30.049 

29.186 

26.325 

30.329 

29.286 

Av.,  year. 

27.986 

Prices  are  In  cents  per  pound. 


lEAD  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Month. 

1904. 

1905. 

Month. 

1904. 

1906. 

4.347 

4.662 

July . 

4.192 

4  524 

Feb _ 

4.376 

4.450 

Aug . 

4.111 

4.666 

4.476 

4.470 

4.200 

4.475 

4.500 

4.200 

4.423 

4.500 

4.200 

4.496 

4.500 

4. 600 

Av.,  year. 

4. .309 

Prices  are  In  cents  per  pound. 


SPELTER. 


Month. 

New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

L’nd’n 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September.... 

4.863 

4.916 

6.067 

6.219 

6.031 

4.760 

4.873 

4.866 

6.046 

6.181 

6.613 

6.872 

6.190 

6.139 

6.067 

6.817 

6,434 

6.190 

6.396 

6.706 

4.673 

4.717 

4.841 

6.038 

4.863 

4.6% 

4.723 

4.716 

4.8% 

6.033 

6.363 

6.720 

6.032 

6.989 

6.917 

6.667 

6.284 

6.040 

6.247 

6.556 

26.063 

24.694 
23.826 
23.813 

23.694 
23.875 
23.938 
24.676 

December .... 

Year . 

6.100 

4.931 

New  York  and  St.  Louis  prices  are  In  cents  per 
pound.  The  London  prices  are  In  pounds  sterling 
per  long  ton  (2,240  lb.)  good  ordinary  brands. 
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CHEMICALS,  MINERALS,  RARE  EARTHS,  ETC — CURRENT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


(See  also  Market  Reviews.) 


ABRASIVES— 

Bort  as  to  size . caiat; 

Carborundum,  f.o.b.  Niagara 

Falls,  powd .  lb. 

(drains . •.  •• 

Ck>rundum,  N.  C .  •• 

Chester,  Mass .  “ 

Cralgmont,  Unt .  " 

Mont,  f.o.b.  Chicago .  “ 

Crushed  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pitts¬ 
burg .  " 

Emery,  In  kegs:  Turkish 

flour .  “ 

Grains .  “ 

Naxos  flour .  “ 

Grains .  *‘ 

Chester  flour .  " 

Grains .  “ 

PeekskUl,  f.o.b.  Easton, 

Pa.,  flour .  “ 

Grains,  In  kegs .  " 

Garnet,  per  quality,.. .sh  ton 
Pumice  Stone,  Am.  Powd.. lb. 

Italian,  powdered .  “ 

Lump,  per  quality .  “ 

Rottenstone,  ground .  “ 

Lump,  per  quality .  “ 

Rouge,  per  quality .  “ 

Steel  Emery,  f.o.b.  Pitts¬ 
burg .  “ 

ALCOHOL— Grain . gal. 

Reflned  wood,  95<S)97< .  “ 

Purlfled. .  “ 

ALUM— Lump . 100  lb. 

Ground .  “ 

ALUMINUM-Sulphate,  com’l.  •• 

AMMONIUM- 

Bromide .  lb. 

Carbonate .  “ 

Muriate  grain .  “ 

Lump .  " 


.$10.00ra)$18.00 

.08 
.10 
.07®.  10 
.01^®. 05 
.05i®.06i 
.07®.07j 


ARSENIC-White. 
Red . 


asphaltum- 

Barbadoes . 

Cuban . 

Egyptian,  crude . 

GUsonlte,  Utah  ordinary. 
Trinidad . 


BARIUM- 

Carb.  Lump,  80®90ir . sh.  ton. 

92®98){ .  " 

Powdered  80®)90!( .  lb. 

Chloride  com’l  . 1001b. 

Chem.  pure  cryst .  lb. 

Nitrite,  powdered .  " 

Sulphate  (Blanc  Fixe) .  “ 


barytes— 

Am.  Crude  No  1 _ 

Crude  No.  2 . 

Crude  No.  3 . 

Floated . 

Foreign  floated . 

Snow-white . 


BAUXITE— or  Ala.  Mines : 

First  grade . Ig.  ton. 

Seeond  grade .  •' 

Arkansas,  first  grade  —  g.  “ 

Second  grade . .  .*. .  " 

Washed  ore .  " 

BONE  ASH . 1001b. 


CALCIUM-AceUte.  gray .  “ 

Acetate,  brown .  " 

Carbide,  ton  lots  f.o.b.  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  fi>r 

Jersey  City,  N.  J . sh.  ton. 

Chloride,  Lo.b.  works .  " 

CEMENT— 

Portland,  Am.  500  lb . bbl. 

Foreign .  “ 

“  Roeendale.’’  300  lb .  " 

(In  sacks) . 

Slag  cement .  . 


CHLORINE— Liquid.. 
Water . 


.011 

.02| 

25.00®35.00 
.01  3-5®. 02 
.011®.01i 
.01 

.021®. 011 


2.38 

.70®.75 

1.25®1.30 


.22 

.08 

.051®. 055 
.09  jl 

.023®. 03 
.06i®.06f 


.02^®. 03 
.01}®.031 
.06®.07 
.03®.03f 
35.00 


25.00®27.00 

28.00®29.00 

.013®. 02 

1.35®1.50 

.05 

.05 

.02 


9.75 

8.00 

7.00 

16.75®18.00 

20.00 

17.26®18.75 


5.25®5.50 
1.50®1.75 
5  00  ®5.50 
1.50®  1.75 
6.00®  7.00 

.02j®.02i 

.07i®.07i 


65.00 

9.00®10.00 


1.55®1.60 

1.25®1.75 

.85 

.65 

.75®!. 25 


CHROME  ORE- 

(5(^  ex-ship  N.  T . Ig.  ton. 

Bricks,  f.o.b.  Pittsburg,  M . .  “ 

CLAY,  CHINA -Am.  common 

ex-dock,  N.  T .  “ 

Am.  beet  ex-dock,  N.  V .  ** 

English,  common .  “ 

Beet .  •• 

COPPERAS— Bulk . 100  lb. 

In  bbls .  ■’ 


EXPLOSIVES- 

Blasting  powder,  A . 25-lb.  keg  .  65 

Blasting  powder,  B .  “  1.10 

**  Rackarock,"  A .  ib.  .25 

"  Rackarock,”  B .  “  .18 

Judson  R.R.  powder .  “  .10 

Dynamite  (20!(  nltro-glyce- 

rlne) .  ••  .13 

(30)<  nitro-giycerlne) .  “  .11 

{40%  nltro-glycertne) .  ••  .15 

(SOjt  nltro-glycerlne) .  *•  .161 

(6(^  nltro-glycerlne)  .  ••  .18 

(7^  nltro-glycerlne) .  “  .21 

Glycerine  lor  nltro .  “  .11®.  Hi 

FELDSPAR-Ground . sh.  ton.  9.76®10.00 

FIRE  BRICK. 

American . Iier  M.  20  00®30.C0 

Imported  .  •’  30.00®16.00 

St.  Louis  No.  1 .  “  16.00 

No.  2 .  ••  11.00 

Extra .  “  20.00®23.00 

FIRE  CLAY. 

St.  Louis  mill . per  ton  2.50 


FLUORSPAR- 

Domestlc  f.o.b.  shipping  port : 

Lump . sh.  ton. 

Ground .  “ 

Gravel .  " 

FULLER’S  EARTH-Lump..l00  1b. 
Powdered .  •' 


QRAPHITE- 

Ceylon,  common  pulv. 

Beet,  pulverized . 

German,  c<>m.  pulv _ 

Best,  pulverized . 

Italian,  pulverized _ 


OYPSUM— Ground . sh.  ton. 

Fertilizer .  “ 

Rock . Ig.  ton. 

English  and  French .  “ 

INFUSORIAL  EARTH- 

Ground  Am.  best .  •• 

French .  •• 

German .  “ 

LEAD— -Acetate,  white .  lb. 

Brown .  “ 

Nitrate,  com’l .  “ 

"  granular .  “ 

MAGNESITE— Greece. 

Crude  (95%} . lir.  ton. 

Calcined . sh.  ton. 

Bricks,  domes,  per  qual. 
f.o.b.  Pittsburg .  M. 

MAGNESIUM- 

Chloride,  com’l .  lb. 

Sulphate . lijo  lb. 

MANGANESE— 

Crude  powdered : 

70®76){  blnoxlde .  lb. 

75®86j{  blnoxlde .  *• 

86®90){  blnoxlde .  " 

90®95<<  blnoxlde .  “ 

Ore . unit. 

MARBLE— Flour . sh.  ton. 

MINERAL  WOOL- 

Slag,  ordinary .  “ 

Selected .  •• 

Rock,  ordinal  y .  •• 

Selected .  •• 


18.50®19.00 

175.00 


7.75®8.00 

9.00®9.25 

11.00®11.25 

16.75 


NICKEL- 

Oxlde,  crude,  lOO  lb.  (at  55 
for  fine  metal  contained.. 

Sulphate,  single . 100  lb, 

••  double .  “ 

OZOKERITE . 

PAINTS  AND  COLORS- 

Lltharge,  Am.  powdered _ 

English  glass  makers’ . 

Llthophone . 

Metallic,  brown . sh.  I 

Red . . 

Ocher,  Am.  common . 

Best . 

Dutch,  washed . 

French,  wsshed . 

Paris  green,  pure,  buia . 

Red  lead,  American . 

Fureltn . 

Turpentine,  spirits . j 

White  lead.  Am.,  di  y . 

American,  In  oil . 

Foreign,  In  oil . 

Zinc  white.  Am.  extra  dry.. 

Foreign,  red  seal,  dry . 

Green  seal,  dry . 


8.00®10.00 

11.50®13.50 

4.25®4.5U 


.023®. 031 
.04®.08 
.01i®.014 
.014®.!^ 
.011 

8.00®8..50 

7.00 

4.00 

14.00®l’6.00 


.09®. 091 
.07®.071 
.064 
.08! 


6.50®7.00 

16.50®17.00 


.01{®.011 
.014®. 02} 
.O-lW.OO} 
.033®.054 
.18®. 20 

6.00®7.00 


POTASSIUM— 

Bicarbonate  crystal .  lb. 

Powdered  or  granulated . .  “ 

Bichromate,  Am .  •• 

Scotch .  " 

Bromide . 

Carbonate  (80®8^, .  “ 

Caustic,  ordinary .' .  •• 

Elect.  (90!<) .  “ 

Chlorate,  powden-d . 

Crystals .  *■ 

Cyanide  (98®99!t) . 

Kalnit  (bulk) . ig.  tun. 

Manure  salt  20!( .  •• 

Double  Manure  Sait,  48® 

53i% . 100  lb. 

Muriate .  •• 

Permanganate .  lb. 

Prusslate,  yellow .  •• 

Red .  •• 

Sulphate . 100  lb. 

SALT— N.  Y.  com.  fine  ‘280  lb.  bbl. 
N.  Y.  agricultural . sh.  ton. 


SALTPETER-Crudp . 

Refined . 


SILICA— 

Ground  quartz,  ord’ry...sh.  ton 

Beet .  •• 

Lump  Quartz .  “ 

Glass  sand .  ■* 

Infusorial  earth,  crude . 

Calcined  and  floated . 

SILVER— Nitrate,  crystals . oz. 

SODIUM- 

Acetate . lb. 

Bicarb.,  ord.,  bulk,  f.o.b. 

works . 100  lb. 

Extra  domes,  f  o.b.  works  “ 

Bichromate .  lb. 

Bromide .  •* 

Carbonated  ash,  high  test. 

In  bags,  f.o.b.,  works. . 100  Ib. 


$0  08} 

.14 

.O81®.084 

.08|®.08} 

.15 

3.50®4.00 

.04} 

.06} 

.08i®.oei 

.08}®.06i 

.18®.1§ 

8.50 

14.75®16.75 

1.164®1.194 

1.90®1.9S 

.09i®.09i 

.13J®.133 

.35 

2.181®2.21} 


4.00®4.25 

4.25®4.75 

9.00®10.00 

12.00®13.00 

2.50®4.00 

2.76 

25.00 

3-2.00 


.054®.064 

.081®.08| 

.031®.064 

19.00 

16.00 

8.60®9.00 

16.00 

.021 

.011®.0l| 

.12 

.061®.064 

.07®.0e} 

.64 

.05i®.051 
.06i®.06| 
.09®.094 
.04l®.043 
.06®. 084 
.('64®.09‘ 


Foreign,  f.o.b.  N.  Y. .. 

....  *• 

.86®.87} 

Caustic,  60®78<,  fo.b. 

works . 

.  . .  . 

1.75®  1.85 

Foreign,  f.o.b.  N.  Y... 

.  .  .  .  “ 

1.90®1.93 

Chlorate,  com’l . 

....  “ 

.08}®.08} 

Cyanide,  (“  100%  KCN  ”) 

.  .  .  .  ** 

.18®. 19 

Hyposulphite,  Am . 

....  “ 

1.60®1.60 

German . 

.  .  .  .  ** 

1.76®2.00 

Phosphate . 

....  lb. 

.02}®.024 

Prusslate . 

.  .  .  .  ** 

.09}®.094 

Sal  soda,  f.o.b.  worka  . 

.100  lb. 

M 

Foreign,  f.o.b.  N.  Y... 

....  “ 

.85 

Silicate,  concentra  tei  1 . . 

....  lb. 

.05 

Com’l . 

...  “ 

.01 

Sulphate,  com’l . 

..100  lb. 

.65 

SULPHUR— Be^t  seconds,  per  ton. 

21.00 

Roll . 

....  lb. 

1.8.i 

Flour . 

.  .  .  .  “ 

1.90 

Flowers,  sublimed . 

2.‘20 

TALC— North  Carolina . 

.-.h.  ton. 

15. 60®-!;}..% 

N.  Y.  Fibrous  best . 

....  ** 

10.-25 

French,  beet . 

....  “ 

20.00 

Italian,  best . 

....  “ 

30.00 

TAR— Oil  bbl.  (50  gal.) . 

....bbl. 

5.40 

TIN— Bl-chlorlde,  46% . 

....  lb 

.OOi^ 

Crystals . 

.  .  .  .  “ 

.-23 

URANIUM-Ox.de . 

.... 

2.26®:i.00 

ZINC— Metallic  cb.  pure _ 

....  “ 

.07®.O9! 

Chloride  solution,  com’ 

....  ** 

.02} 

Chloride,  granular . 

.... 

.04}®.04| 

Dust . . . 

....  ** 

.06j®.05} 

Sulphate  . 

.02®.0-2} 

TKe  Ratre  EartKs. 

BORON -Nitrate . 

....  lb. 

$1.50 

CERIUM-Nltrate . 

12.00 

DIDYMIUM-Nitrate . 

45.00 

ERBIUM-Nltrate . 

67.50 

GLUCINUM- Nitrate . 

13.50 

LANTHANUM-Nltrate . . . 

56.00 

LITHIUM— Carbonate . 

1.50 

LITHIUM— Nitrate . 

....  oz. 

.60 

STRONTIUM— Nitrate  .... 

....  Ib. 

.07®.07i 

THORIUM— Nit.  49®60)t. . . . 

«4 

4.50 

URANIUM-Nltrate . 

....  oz. 

.‘25 

ZIRCONIUM-Nltrate . 

....  lb. 

10.00 

Note— These  quotations  are  for  wholesale  lots  In 
New  York,  unless  otherwise  specified,  and  are 
generally  subject  to  the  usual  trade  discounts. 
Readers  of  The  Emoineebino  and  Mining  Jodb- 
NAL  are  requested  to  report  any  corrections 
needed,  or  to  suggest  additions  which  they  may 
consider  advisable. 


